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~ Wuen Johnson was asked to superintend an edition of “ The 
English Poets,” and began with Cowley, he seems to have thought 
. that i in so doing he had stretched his editorial prerogative to the 
~ utmost, and had gone back to an author whose style was too 
antiquated to be read. ‘The very names of the great dramatists 
and poets of the Elizabethan school were ‘scarce known to any 
~ but a few antiquarian: scholars, when Coleridge first dragged 
~ them from the obscurity in which they had lain for near two 
» centuries. A kind of observance, almost superstitious, was still 
> felt for Shakspeare, but even he was admired rather in spite of, 
than for, his real excellences, and was talked of as “ a delightful 
_ monster, wild indeed, without taste or judgment, but like the 
~ inspired idiots so much venerated in the East, uttering amid the 
~ strangest follies the sublimest truths.” 
-) The revolution im taste which has taken place since Johnson’s 
time has opened to the general reader all that wonderful body of 
“poetry which had its birth between the Reformation and 0 
» Rebellion, Indeed, as is usual in such cases, the reaction 
against the “ tuneful swans ” of the eighteenth-century school has 
been so complete, that we have got into the other extreme. 
tee Young, Pope, and Thompson do not deserve the obli- 
vion into which they are sinking deeper every day. Indeed, if we 
‘es {trace the course of public taste from the commencement of the 
|present century, we shall find it to have gradually remounted 
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2 Earliest English Poetry. 


towards our first poetry. At that period the sentimental school 
was in the ascendant; ‘ People went to the play to cry at 
‘ The Stranger,’ or ‘ Penruddock,’ and the severest poetry tole- 
rated by May Fair was that of Hayley, William Spencer, or 
Samuel Rogers.”* If Coleridge raised our tastes above this 
spurious feeling to the real feeling of the Elizabethan poets, Sir 
W. Scott led us a century or two further back, and gave the 
first glimpse of the true age of poetry, the chivalry and romance 
of the middle age. Scott’s own poetry has so much akin to 
Chaucer, that we wonder the parallel has never been drawn out. 

Sull, English poetry earlier than the Reformation is a com- 
paratively little known and little valued field. Most general 
readers have a sort of notion of Chaucer; pieces of Chaucer 
have found their way into most “ Collections” and “ Beauties ;” 
but he cannot be said to be popular, and of any earlier or con- 
temporary poets, the existence is scarcely suspected. 

One cause of this,no doubt, is the obsoleteness of the language 
of the fourteenth century, and a sort of unconscious resentment 
at finding one’s self so utterly foiled by what is substantially 
one’s own mother tongue. The amount of English scholarship 
generally possessed by well-educated persons, and which will take 
them through Spenser and Shakspeare, or even Ben Jonson, will 
not suffice for Chaucer. Yet his language is so nearly like 
theirs, that an Englishman would never think of sitting down to 
study it as a separate tongue, as he would Anglo-Saxon or 
German, Yet this must be done—there is a grammar and voca- 
bulary to be learned, without which a person would find little 
pleasure in reading Chaucer, and without which his contempo- 
rary Langland, the hardest book in the language, will be utterly 
unintelligible. 

It does not follow that because their language and grammar 
are obsolete, that therefore their style is rude, feeble, and inex- 
pressive. On the contrary; the time of Edward III. was a time 
of high refinement and civilization, and in respect of its language 
had an advantage of which all history hardly furnishes another 
instance, that the higher ranks were equally at home in three 
languages—Latin, French, and English: not that they spoke a 
barbarous jargon into which all these three entered, but that they 
were able to use the three distinct tongues equally well. English 
came first to the lips of the baron’s infant left to the charge of a 


native nurse, or at play with his foster-brother, the son of the — ; 


neighbouring Frankelein; when introduced as page or squire to © 
hall or bower, he naturally acquired the French spoken by his ~ 
new associates ; and in the grammar-school he learned not a8 ~ 


* Cecil, vol. i. 
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Earliest English Poetry. 3 


now, to read only, but to speak, Latin. Chaucer’s language has 
all the variety and freedom of modern English, and, without the 
affected quaintness of the Elizabethan writers, has all their vigour 
and pith, which we have quite lost. We are fortunately enabled 
to bring the language and taste of the fourteenth and eighteenth 
centuries into contrast by means of a book published with quite 
a different object. Chaucer himself was found so unreadable, 
owing to the obsoleteness of his style, that as the only chance of 
getting at his story, he was taken up as a poet in a dead language 
and translated; and that not by the simple process of modernizing 
his orthography, and altering some of his words, but by a com- 
plete transfusion of the whole into modern ideas, as well as 
modern language; the result being as much like,Chaucer, as 
Sternhold and Hopkins’ jigs are like the Psalms of David. ‘The 
following specimens are taken from a collection of these versions 
published in 1795. The pieces by Dryden and Pope are, as 
might be expected, by far the most ably done, but of the false 
taste which guided them take the following instance, Among 
other paintings on the wall of the Temple of Mars, Chaucer 
mentions simply— 
« The smiler with the knif under the cloke.” 

On this hint speaks the Laureate— 


** Next stood Hypocrisy with holy fear, 
Soft smiling and demurely looking down, 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown ; 
i The assassinating wife, the holy fiend, 
‘ And, far the blackest there, the traitor-friend.” 


_ Not to mention the feebleness produced by the conversion of 
_ Chaucer’s individual “smiler” into an abstract allegorical “hypo- 
eo erisy ” which Drydeu carries through the series, it is enough to 
i say, that the single line of the original given above is the whole 


foundation for this glib paraphrase. 


_ _ Pope’s version discloses a worse feature in the poetry of the 

/ classical school than mere bad taste—its licentiousness. On 
a : this subject we quote Mr. Horne’s words: 

____“ The original divested of its quaintness and obscurity becomes more 
ey licentious in proportion to the fine touches of skill with which it is 
‘sh ; brought into the light. Spontaneous coarseness is made revolting by 
fa j meretricious artifice. An ancient Briton, with his long hair and painted 

body laughing and singing half-naked under a tree, may be coarse, yet 


the innocent of all intention to offend; but if the imagination (absorbing 
A _ the anachronism) can conceive him shorn of his falling bair, his paint 


~ washed off, and in this uncovered state introduced into a drawing-room 
tas full of ladies, in rouge and diamonds, hoops and hair-powder, no one 

can doubt the injury thus done to the ancient Briton. This is no unfair 
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illustration of what was done by these versions. They are not modern- 
ized versions—which implies modern delicacy as well as modern lan- 
guage—they are vulgarized versions.’ 


Chaucer Modernized, Introd. p. xvi. 


The Clerke of Oxenforde with his threadbare coat, his little 
speech, his horse “lean as a rake,” and himself “ not right fat,” 
is thus metamorphosed by Ogle. 


“For he nor benefice had got, nor cure, 
No patron, yet so worldly to insure ! 
So dextrous yet of body or of face 
To circumvent no chaplain with his Grace ; 
Nor fulsome dedication could he write, 
Drudge for a dame, or pander for a knight. 
Much rather had he range beside his bed 
A score of authors unadorned in red, 
With Aristotle, champion of the schools, 
To mend his ways by philosophic rules ; 
Than basely to a vic’rage owe his rise, 
By courting folly, or by flatt’ring vice ; 
Than flourish like a prebend in his stall. 
That way, he held, was not to rise, but fall. 
Nor would he be the man, for all his rent, 
Nam'd you the priest of Bray, or priest of Trent.” * 


This is the picture of the four “ fayre burgessis” :— 


‘* A fair and ample burgess, one and all, 
And fit to fill the tables of Guildhall ; 
Or when they meet to traffic or to feast, 
For each was siz’d an alderman at least. 
Staunch stood their city shops in good repair, 
And neat their boxes built for country air, 
Where still to breathe on Saturdays they went, 
For large their stock in trade as well as rent, 
OF which their wives were not a little proud, 
And push’d the foremost in the Sunday crowd.” 


The attempt made in “ The Riches of Chaucer ” to enable us 
to read him without any more alterations than of the spelling, 
condemns itself by this sentence in the preface, “‘ his language 1s 


* For the sake of readier comparison we quote part of the original ;— 


** For he had geten him yet no benefice, 
Ne was nought worldly to have an office ; 
For him was lever han at his beddes hed 
Twenty bokes clothed in blake or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Than robes riche, fidel, or sautrie. 
But all be that he was a philosophre, 
Yet had he but litel gold in cofre, 
But all that he might of his frendes hente 
On bokes and on lerning he it spente,” &c. 
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modernized and his metre restored.” These two processes are 
irreconcileable. Whether we consider Chaucer's verses as metri- 
cal or rythmical, his own spelling and his own accent cannot 
be tampered with without destroying them, ‘The present collec- 
tion of modernized pieces steers in the mean between these two 
extreme methods of rendering Chaucer into modern English. 
The ‘‘ Cuckoo and the Nightingale,” by Wordsworth, rm the 
“ Rime of Sir Thopaz,” by an anonymous contributor, anay: be 
singled out as the best specimens, proving that the spirit and 
character of the original need not necessarily be lost in the pro- 
cess of modernization, and how very little alteration is needed to 
make it perfectly intelligible. 

Their language then is one reason of our neglect of these 
early poets. But a still greater obstacle than difference of lan- 
guage is difference of feeling. If their speech is foreign to us, 
their tone of mind is still more so. ‘This partly accounts for the 
apathy and indifference, nay, we might almost say, hostile feeling, 
with which Englishmen in general regard everything in our 
history prior to the Reformation. The great characters of the 
last three centuries seem to belong to us, to be our fellow-coun- 
trymen, while with the characters and events of the earlier times 
we have little sympathy. Acquaintance with the mere facts of 
the history of this period is much less general than with those of 
later times—the Edwards and the Henries are lumped together 
in one mass, as “ the dark ages,” as if, dark or not, each century, 
nay each reign, had not then its own character, as distinct from 
each other as the huge embroidered coat, ruffles, and wooden 
shoes of Queen Anne’s court are from the glossy frock and tight 
Wellingtons of Victoria’s, ‘That the tone of mind, however, of 
the ages in question is, in many points, the opposite of our own, 
will be universally allowed. Of the respective merits of the two 
we are not now going to judge. Indeed the present age has 
long ago settled it (and of course it is the best judge) in its own 
favour. But the fact of the difference is all we are now con- 
cerned with, ‘This difference is such as to prevent us enterin 
heartily into their views and feelings, as we do into those of later 
times, 

Now one great all-pervading feature, indeed the characteristic, 
of the middle age, is its religiousness. Its warriors, kings, states- 
men, merchants, lawyers, serfs, beggars, were above and before 
all things else—Christians. Catholicity is stamped upon every- 
thing they did or. said, everything they have left behind them. 
This is especially the case with the writers of that time, whether 
historians or poets. The one subject of the former is the fortunes 
of the Church, from which they could not, even in thought, se- 
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parate those of the State. They try every one who appears 
on the stage of public life by the Church’s standard; did he 
stand by the Church or go with the world? Just as in the Old 
Testament, each king’s character is determined by the one test, 
whether he served the Lord or Baal. It is the same with their 
poetry. Indeed they had no notion of the distinction we make 
now between books sacred and books profane. Could they have 
found any profane literature, i. e. literature, which though pro- 
duced in Christian times, was yet without Christianity, instead of 
cherishing it they would have burnt it. The art of writing was 
a heaven-given skill which could only be used to the glory of the 
giver—nay, the whole soul and intellect was so impregnated with 
Christian thoughts, that whatever it saw or comprehended it 
transmuted into heavenly coin. ‘The old Pagan heroes become 
Christian knights, the heathen poets seem Christian troubadours, 
the Paynim shadows were chased from the old poetic fields of 
Greece, 


** What seemed an idol hymn now breathes of Thee, 
Tun'd by Faith’s ear to some celestial melody.” 


To Dante’s eyes Virgil was a Lombard clerk, Alexander had 
gone forth for love of Christendom to combat the Saracens, 
Theseus was the founder of Knights ‘Templars, and even the 
Apostles were sent forth by Christ as knights to conquer the earth, 

This is the more observable, because it is sometimes urged as 
a defect in the Catholic system that it has produced no great 
poet. If this were so,—and it is admitted there is some show of 
truth in the objection,—it would be only what we might expect 
when we look to the circumstances necessary to make a great 
poet. We may say broadly, that to heat a human spirit to the 
intensity, the fiery emphasis, and concentration of purpose neces- 
sary to the production of high poetry, ordinarily requires some 
such overpowering impulse as the bitter struggle of an undisci- 
plined spirit with adversity, as in ‘Tasso or Burns, or the equally 
undisciplined exuberance of joy in human power, in the fair face 
of heaven, and the glories of the world of sense, as in Aristo- 
phanes, and the comic poets generally, which hides from sight 
the sorrow and suffering which are the real lot of humanity. In 
proportion then as a mind is submitted to Catholic discipline will 
it lose some, and perhaps the most common and powerful, ex- 
citing causes of poetry;—while at the same time a school is pro- 
vided, out of which might be expected to spring a great number 
of minds of moderate poetical powers,—suffering, but resignedly, 
from the evil, thankful, but in chastened measure, for the good of 
_ this life. For our religious education is in this respect an exact 
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Earliest English Poetry. 7 


parallel to our intellectual education. The best system is not 
that which forces a few brilliant geniuses, but that which ensures 
a regular crop of average ability. Both in the moral and animal 
world extraordinary size argues some internal disease and dis- 
organization, If again we are to consider poetry as the gift of 
Heaven, it would naturally be bestowed, as we have had occasion 
to point out once before,* rather on the Church as a body, than 
on one or two individuals in it. en 

The Christian economy also, it must be considered, while it 
raises the mind of the wholé, seems to subdue the powers and 
restrict the opportunities of individuals. As by its universal reign, 
it bridles the conqueror and limits earthly empire; by its immu- 
table laws of justice and mercy it overawes the devices of human 
policy ; and by its declaration of aruling Providence it abashes the 
speculations of the philosopher; so by its manifestation of heaven- 
ly realities it checks the flights of invention; and so also by the 


inspired beauties of Scripture, and the living poetry of the Church, - 


it humbles the poet into a just subordination, in order that no 
Christian Homer shall rise up in holy ground, and become the 
Bible or the Church of those whose birthright it is, that they are 
“taught of God.” 

We say it would be only what we should expect if there were 
no great Catholic poet. But this objection could only come 
from those whose reading was confined to English poetry. The 
great poet of middle-age Catholicity came from the Church’s 
own land, For if ever the character of an age was visibly and 
tangibly bodied forth in any poetry, that of the middle-age stands 
in living and breathing colours in Dante. We quote on this sub- 
ject the words of an eloquent writer. After saying that Dante’s 
“was not a large Catholic mind, but rather a narrow sectarian 
mind,” (by “ Catholic” he means latitudinarian, and by “ secta- 
rian” what the Church calls Catholic,) he continues— 

“ This poem is a sublime embodiment, our sublimest, of the soul of 
Christianity. All Christianism, as Dante and the middle ages had it, is 
emblemed here. In this Dante, ten silent centuries found a voice. He 
is the spokesman of the Middle Ages; the thought they lived by stands 
here in everlasting music. ‘These sublime ideas of his, terrible and 
beautiful, are the fruit of the Christian meditation of all the good men 
who had gone before him. This mystic song is an utterance at once of 
one of the greatest of human souls, and of the highest thing that Euro 
had hitherto realized for itself. The noblest idea made real hitherto, 
among men, is sung and emblemed forth abidingly by one of the noblest 
of men. . . . Dante was sent into our world to embody, musically, the 
religion of the Middle Ages, the religion of our modern Europe, its 
inner life.’— Carlyle, Lectures on Heroes, p. 157, &e. 


* Vol, xxiv. Pe 483, 
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8 Earliest English Poetry. 


In this country all our early literature was imbued with the 
spirit of the Church. It is instructive to trace the gradual steps _ 
which brought us to a state of things when our literature was not 
indeed antichristian, but negatively, heathen. It is a remark of 
Coleridge’s, 

“There have been three silent revolutions in England ; first, when 
the professions fell off from the Church ; secondly, when literature fell 
off from the professions ; and thirdly, when the press fell off from lite- 
rature.”—Table Talk, ii. p. 42. 

Our vernacular literature at its dawn was purely religious. 
The earliest pieces of English poetry preserved are versified 
psalms, paraphrases on the pater-noster and creeds, lives of the 
saints, or orisons to God and the saints. ‘The minstrels never 
begin a “geste” without an invocation of the Blessed ‘Trinity, 
or an appeal to their audience to hearken “for Marie’s love.” — 
“Lord, King of Glory! what favours didst thou bestow upon — 
King Richard,” is the opening, and text as it were, of theromance 
of Coeur de Lion, reminding us of the pious title of the histories 


of the Crusades, “ Gesta Dei per Francos.” Some of the forms 
of this invocation may be interesting. 


“ Lord that is of mightis most, 
Ffadyr and Son and Holy Gost, 
Bryng us out of synne; 
And lend us grace so for to wyrke, 
To love both God and Holy Kyrke, 4 
That may heaven win. 4 
“ Listen, lordings, &c.” 
Romance of King Athelstane, middle of Cent. XIV. 
Scarce a ballad that concludes without a prayer or devout 
wish for the reciter and his audience. 


* Of all our sins Christ be our leach, 
Aud bring us to his dwelling place 
Amen par charite.” 
Boke of Curtasye, end of Cent, XIV, 


Sometimes for the heroes of the story. 


“TI pray to Jesus heaven’s King 
To grant them grace and good to spend.” 


Sir Gray Steel, end of Cent. XIV. 4 

It is needless to multiply instances of a practice almost uni- — 

versal. Indeed this continued down to a very late period to be 7 
the formal conclusion even of street ballads.* 


* It scems to have disappeared in the Rebellion, At least the collection of Songs © 
and Ballads of this period, edited by Mr. Wright for the Percy Society, does not 
show a single instance. The intermediate step, in the reign of Elizabeth, was a 7 
prayer, or rather expression of good wishes for the Queen, 
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And this, by the way, throws light upon the constant invoca- 
tions of the Holy Name which we meet with in the romances 
and in other poetry of this age, as well as other expressions, 
which to a modern reader seem profane. ‘They are so in some 
degree no doubt, yet they were not meant so. The common con- 
versation of religious men of that day made copious use of such 
pious invocations and expressions ; and the poetry of the time in 
this respect is but a copy of contemporary mannerse ‘lhis was 
not quite disused by pious Churchmen till the Rebellion, when 
it was dropped for an obvious reason. But in the ages we are 
speaking of, when a religious vein runs through the whole of 
the poetry, the most frequent use of the Holy Name does not 
strike us as irreverent. At any rate, it is on a different footing 
from what the same, even well meant, would be in a modern 
book.* A strong instance is in the oldest ballad of Robin Hood, 
which, though its present form is modern, 1s probably in sub- 
stance as old as the middle of the fourteenth century, where 
Robin Hood’s language is nothing more than the expression of 
the outlaw’s well known piety.+ | 

Symptoms of, we would not say an irreligious, but of a worldly 
spirit, appear for the first time in Chaucer; but the whole 
tone of his poetry is catholic. For it is by the very absence of 
this tone that we feel at once that the ploughman’s tale is not 
genuine. But in the next great poetical era, that of Elizabeth, we 
find the gulf between poetry and the Church very much widened, 
It is true a great deal of religious poetry was written during this 
age, but there was also still more of (what had no existence 
before) poetry which, though not without an acknowledgment 
of religion, was yet not singly and directly religious. With new 
knowledge new motive had found its way into the mind. Shaks- 
peare indeed, though his poetry is not directly religious, had still 
a highly religious mind. How could it indeed be otherwise with 
a soul like his, ranging from heaven to earth and earth to heaven ? 
It were against the law of nature that such insight into buman 
things as his could be gained apart from the one great key to the 
“ open secret”—faith in a Supreme Providence. But Shakspeare 


~ * A vulgar and profane expression which we need not further particularize, in use 
at the present day, is nothing more than ‘ Deus” in the vocative case, and used 
interjectively in a pious sense; see ‘ Madden’s Glossary to Havelok,” in voc. The 
idols of the heathens were but perversions aud deflexions from the true Deity. 

t Ritson’s “ Robin Hood,” p. 35, ed. 1840. And see an article in the Westminster 
Review, March, 1840. ‘The Reviewer having found, in his own case, what hard work — 
it was to yo to church or chapel once or twice in the week, is naturally sceptical 
about the three daily masses, and considers it but a poetical ornament. On the con- 
trary, it is a most natural trait. And compare Henry LIL, ‘ Every day commenliche 
he was woned to hure iii masses by note, and at other privee masses,” &c,—Fragment 
of prose chronicle in Hearne’s Robert of Gloucester, p. 521. 
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is more than this; he is not religious only, but catholic. He is 
the result of the slight reaction which took place in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign against the overwhelming storm of irreligious and 
unpoetical feeling which had preceded. Hear Mr, Carlyle : 


‘* In some sense it may be said that the glorious Elizabethan era, with 
its Shakespeare as the outcome and flowerage of all which had preceded 
it, is itself attributable to the Catholicism of the Middle Ages. The 
Christian faith, which was the theme of Dante's song, had produced 
this practical life which Shakspeare was to sing. . . . Middle Age 
Catholicism was abolished, so far as acts of parliament could abolish it, 
before Shakspeare, the noblest product of it, made his appearance. He 
did make bis appearance nevertheless. Nature at her own time, with 
Catholicism, or what else might be necessary, sent him forth; taking 
small thought of acts of parliament.”—Lects. on Heroes, p. 166. 


The next epoch in our poetical annals beholds the schism 
complete, ‘The court wits of Charles II.’s time, after “ litera- 
ture had fallen off from the professions,” were not merely dis- 
engaged from religious prejudices,—they were arrayed against 
them, ‘The Church only made its appearance in poetry as a 
butt and a laughing-stock, and exactly the same language was 
applied to the clergy as had been before to the monks. From 
this time forward literature was entirely in the hands of this class 
of men, “ the wits,” whose philosophy was that of Helvetius and 
Voltaire, and their poetry a close imitation of Horace and Ovid; 
and so completely had the present become all in all to them, so 
thoroughly were they incapacitated from entering into the spirit 
of anything beyond the narrow range of their own pseudo-classical 
school, that the greatest of the class, and almost the first of them 
who was under any strong religious bias, Dr. Johnson, put for- 
ward an ingenious theory to account for the impossibility of re- 
ligious poetry. Dr. Johnson knew little more than the names of 
the Elizabethan poets, and of the earlier poets it is probable he 
knew scarcely so much. ‘Thus in that scanty account of the 
English language from the age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth, pre- 
fixed to his dictionary, it is not want of room, but “ want of ma- 
terials,” to which he ascribes the imperfections of the sketch. 

The strongest instance that can be given of this silent revolu- 
tion is furnished by the drama, It is well known that the stage 
had its origin in representations by clerks of pieces of sacred 
history for the instruction of the poorer classes in the Scriptures. 
Now whatever may be thought of this practice, it will be allowed 
that its purpose was pious. It was even continued after the 
Reformation; and both Luther and Melancthon “ recommended 
for the education of children dramas, which at present would be 
considered indecorous, if not bordering on a deeper sin.” The 
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earliest mysteries were in Latin, but English was soon used for 
this purpose. ‘The “ Harrowing of Hell,” representing our Savi- 
our’s descent into hell, and deliverance of the souls of the righte- 
ous, is as old as Edward II. Some collections of mysteries yet 
remaining form a complete series of Scripture history of both 
the Old and New Testaments, and seem contrived with great skill 
to bring together from different parts all the events belonging to 
one scene, particularly in the Gospels, with great truth, and almost 
painful minuteness of circumstance, and. with some decoration of 
traditional or fictitious particulars. ‘These latter seem introduced 
in very good keeping with the genuine part ; at any rate, whether 
they are so, or whether owing to the simple’ style im which 
they are written, they seem to us to harmonize much better with 
the sacred story than any modern attempts we have seen to be- 
stow circumstance and dramatic development upon the plain 
narrative of Scripture. ‘They were first acted by clerks; but in 
the fifteenth century, probably by the guilds and lay societies, but 
still under the superintendence of the clergy. ‘Thus the volume 
of the “ ‘Townley Mysteries,” though the pieces themselves were 
performed by the trades guilds at Wakefield, was in the custody, 
and probably the composition of, the canons in the neighbouring 
abbey of Woodkirk.* ‘The same is the case with the Coventry 
Mysteries, the next collection in time and importance to the 
‘Townley, of which all that is known is embodied in Dugdale’s 
account, 


‘* Before the suppression of the monasteries, this city was very famous 
for the pageants that were played therein upon Corpus Christi day ; 
which pageants being acted with mighty state and reverence by the 
friars of this house, had theatres for the several scenes, very large and 
high, placed upon wheels, and drawn to all the eminent parts of the city 
for the better advantage of spectators, and contain’d the story of the 
New Testament composed into old English rithme, as appeareth by an 
ancient MS. intituled, ‘ Ludus Corporis Christi, or Ludus Coventrie. 
I have been told by some old people, who in their younger years were 
eye-witnesses of these pageants so acted, that the yearly confluence of 
people to see that show was extraordinary great, and yielded no small 
advantage to this city.’—Dugdale’s Warwickshire, in Pref. to Coventry 
Mysteries, printed for the Shakspeare Society. 


The practice of acting mysteries continued down to the end of 
the sixteenth century, but the style of them was much deterio- 
rated. ‘The Digby Mysteries” (printed for the Abbotsford Club) 
are of the last age of mystery writing, and show a falling off from 
the old style, and the necessity which began to oblige the com- 


* Chaucer assigns the province of acting to his Parish Clerk— 


“ Sometime to shew his lightness and maistrie 
He plaieth Herod on a scaffold hie.” 
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posers to neglect the pious feelings of their rustic audience for 
the purpose of exciting their mirth only.* The stage then passed 
finally (at least hitherto all attempts to recal it to its original use 
have been singularly unsuccessful) into secular hands, and for 
secular subjects; and by a still further step,—so complete was the 
revolution in its character,—what had originally appeared as a 
purely religious institution, became the most active source of 
immorality and irreligion, to such a degree that men of all parties 
united their voices against it, and confessed that it then justly 
deserved the title which the Puritans had somewhat prematurely 
bestowed on it, “‘Theatrum edes diabololatrice.” 

Few readers of our day have not some general notion of 
the chief poetical names of the two centuries preceding the refor- 
mation, Warton, or at least Ellis’s elegant abstract of him, is in 
every one’s hands; but, for many reasons, neither of these are an 
adequate sketch of the period in question. ‘The chief objection 
to Ellis is the nauseating mass of amatory poems which fill his 
second and third volumes. ‘The first, which treats of our period, 
is, indeed, tolerably free from this stam, but it by no means 
enters into the real spirit of the times, the authors being treated 
quite independent of history, in a mere literary way. But even 
in the province which he has chosen, Ellis is now found very in- 
complete. ‘The researches of the last twenty years, and the par- 
ticular attention which early English literature has lately re- 
ceived, have brought great accessions to our stock of knowledge 
on the subject since Ellis wrote. Warton deserves the highest 
praise that, in an uncritical age, he should have felt the value of 
such researches, and had courage to attempt them. But it was 
impossible for the first labourer in such a field to do more than 
show others the way. Accordingly his notions of our early 
literature are very cloudy ; he is seldom within a hundred years 
of the date of a manuscript, and generally out in his explanations 
of difficult words, It is true all this has been corrected in the 
edition lately published, but, from the number of the errors, and 
the variety of commentators who have at different times operated 
upon them, and their having scrupulously retained every syllable 
of Warton’s text, while the corrections and additions are made in 
the notes, the various authors of which, after having united their 
prowess to set down Warton, will often, like the heroes of their 
own books of chivalry, retire from the main battle to fight out a 
private quarrel of their own, in a note A, anote B, and an Ap- 
pendix, All this renders it about as difficult a book to use as 


* Mr. Halliwell, the Editor of “ The Harrowing of Hell,’’ apologizes for the sacred- 
ness of the subject, which he thinks could be an attraction only “ for ignorant spec- 
tators in times of intellectual slavery.” 
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could have been contrived, and we should think very uninviting 
to general readers. But the more patient student will find in 
this seeming chaos most abundant materials, not unrelieved by 
some amusement in tracing the diverse lines of study which his 
guides have explored. For instance, Mr, Douce is well read in 
the romances; Mr. Price is at home in the various dead and 
living dialects of the Gothic family; Mr. Wright flies “off at a 
tangent upon any allusion to Anglo-Saxon; Mr. Garnet has 
studied the provincial dialects of England; while the astonishing 
acquaintance which Sir F. Madden shows with the contents of 
our MS. libraries—he really seems to have examined with his 
own eyes every single early English MS. in every library in the 
kingdom—makes mere tyros like ourselves tremble at our own 
rashness in venturing into the field, and it requires the reflection 
that our mistakes are no longer exposed to the tomahawk of 
Joseph Ritson, before we can take courage to proceed. Add 
to all this, that Warton shares in the fault of Ellis, in taking a 
point of view merely literary, without any attempt to present the 
age in its literature, a mode of criticism, indeed, which has come 
up since his time—and enough has been said to justify our inten- 
tion of making some remarks on the chief features of English 
poetry during its first period, from its origin to the close of the 
fifteenth century, bringing together, from a great variety of mis- 
cellaneous sources, such information as the reader will nowhere 
find collected into one view. 

‘The statement of Tyrwhitt with respect to our language, 
* that the form of it was Saxon, while the matter was French,” 
is now modified by our best antiquaries in the following way :*— 
That our present English is the lineally descended offspring of 
Anglo-Saxon, and does not come from a mixed jargon or jumble 
of Norman and Saxon. But changes, sufficient to deserve the 
title of a new language, were effected in the genuine Saxon 
during the struggle between it and the Norman: Ist. By an organic 
change in many of its sounds, 2nd. By contracting and alter- 
ing the terminations of words. 3rd. By dropping inflexions of 
verbs and nouns, and adopting the more indolent substitute of 
auxiliaries, And, 4th. By exchanging that inversion and ellipsis, 
which is the characteristic of the style of the northern nations, 
for the structure of sentences which southern Europe had 
inherited from the classical languages. For as to the Nor- 
man and Latin words which the language took up into itself, 
borrowing is a process that is perpetually going on in every lan- 
guage that has any degree of communication with any other, and 


* See Hallam’s “ Hist. of Literature,” vol. i.; and Wright’s ‘“‘ Essay on Anglo-Saxon 
Literature,” 
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just in proportion to the activity of that communication, and is, 
therefore, not enough to designate a new language. As far as 
changes of such a nature admit of dates, pure Anglo-Saxon did 
not extend beyond the middle of the twelfth century, and the later 
years of the Saxon Chronicle, which ends in A. D. 1155, show 
much degeneracy. From this time to the middle of the thirteenth 
century is a period which is generally termed semi-Saxon, of 
which Layamon and Orm are the specimens. Then follows the 
period of the most rapid change ;—the alteration in the language 
during the last half of the thirteenth century has been estimated 
to be as great as the whole change from that period to the pre- 
sent time. Indeed it was naturally to have been looked for, that 
the language of the native population should gain the ascendancy 
over that of the foreigners, in the same period in which that 
population made also its greatest step towards political power— 
the reign of Henry III. 

For the basis of all satisfactory inquiry into our early language 
must be the state and relative condition of the different populations 
who at this time found themselves side by side in our island. 
Philology when independent of history is but a baseless fabric. 
The gulf that now separates the two classes of rich and poor, 
great as it unhappily is, is slight and removable in comparison of 
that which at the beginning of the reign of Henry III. divided 
the English from the Norman. ‘The handful (numerically) of 
Normans dispersed through the provinces in military canton- 
ments, openly proclaimed that contempt for the persons, man- 
ners, and language of the native population, which the latter 
nourished in secret against their masters. ‘The Church was 
equally divided with the state. All the higher offices in the 
Church, all the rich benefices and the stations which conferred 
ecclesiastical power, were in the hands of the foreigners, while 
the native population were ministered to after their own rites, and 
in their own language, by priests of their own race. Hence, we 
see how to interpret the common assertion of our literary his- 
tories, that “ the language of the Church was Latin.”* This is 
true of the dignified clergy, and in great measure of the regular 
orders with whom the prejudice against the native language was 
so great that, so late as the reign of Edward ILI., the Norman 
founders of Exeter and Oriel colleges, in Oxford, required their 
scholars, when they did not converse in Latin, “ to use at least 
French”—Latino sermone, vel saltem Gallico. But the lan- 
guage of the secular clergy was always that of the people, though 
they doubtless possessed as much Latin as enabled them to read 
the easier parts of the Breviary, the Creed, and Pater-noster, This 

Ellis, Spec. 1. 37. 
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antagonism of races within the Church is marked in the effects 
produced whenever a native (as they sometimes did) attained high 
station in the Church. It is enough to mention Becket, the first 
Englishman who filled the metropolitan see after the conquest.* 
The activity and boldness which Grosteste displayed in denounc- 
ing at Rome the covetous, secular, and Erastian spirjt of the Nor- 
man churchmen is also well known. Of St. Edmund of Pounteney, 


who was canonized by Innocent IV., another English Archbishop, 
it is said that when Henry LII.— 


** Drew to other counsel than he was wont to do, 
And of the rights of holy Church, and of the good old law 
That he had of his charter made, began him to withdraw, 
Saint Edmund piteously full often him besought 
That he withdraw of his deed and better him bethink.” 


Robert of Gloucester’s Chron. p. 529. 


This distinction, which is of the utmost importance for historical 
criticism, also leads us to an important characteristic of our 
earlier vernacular poetry—namely, that it had its origin entirely 
among the native population of the soil, without any impulse, at 
first, from the court or the Norman poets, 

But a self-originating autochthonal poetry at once suggests to 
us the idea of one of those great cyclical bodies of poetry, those 
outbursts of imagination, which at different periods of the world 
have attended the birth of new nations. Such, for example, as the 
Homeric, the Ossianic, or the gigantic conceptions of the Norse 
mythology. Nothing of this kind will be found in the ‘early 
English poetry. The body of poetry we shall have to consider 
may be better paralleled with the religious hymns, and ditties, 
plaintive or joyous, of the singers who preceded the Homeric, or 
romance age of Greece, before the bards had migrated from the 


lonely vallies of Olympus or Helicon, and the remote shrines of 


the gods, to mingle with the din of the crowded city, or to grace 
the banquet of the prince. Such a creation as the romances of 
the Trojan and the Theban cycle, such a genuine product of the 
one soul of a multitude united in the harmony of one faith and 
one character, can come forth but once in the whole existence of 
a people, There is such a thing as the birth of a nation, and that 
must be placed, not at the time when the tribe or family was first 
severed from the central stock, which is only the physical birth, 
but at a much later, though still historically early, period,—a 
period of mental and imaginative action, when the character of 
the nation is first run into that shape, the essential proportions 
of which it must ever after retain—a period of that “ faith in 


* It is however probable that he was partly of Norman origin. 
t Compare MS. Laud. 108, f. 184. 
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the present, hope for the future, and brotherhood between the 
several classes of society, which (religious) patriotism alone of 
human passions can engender”—it is in this period that we place 
the moral birth of a people, from this time it begins to count 
among the families of the earth. This is the epoch of the nation’s 


poetry.— 


* Song loves the throng, the harmony of many throats, it must have 
listening ears to receive, ready voices and hearts to join its chorus. As 
the artificial product of type and prosody, as a piece of carefully wrought 
tapestry destined to relieve the ennui of the lounger of the sofa, it could 
never have arisen or never have been what it is.”—Herder, Volker-stim- 
men,— Pref. 


This period of development was long past for the English race 
at the epoch we are now speaking of. It had been before their 
conversion to Chuistianity, and the few remains of the pagan 
Anglo-Saxon poetry which have come down to us fully bear out 
the view we have been stating. It is all anonymous, it belongs 
to the nation, and expresses the feelings of the nation, and is no 
reflex of the peculiarities of any individual. ‘This is still dis- 
cernible notwithstanding that all the specimens we have, have 
passed through Christian hands, which have carefully weeded out 
all allusion to those personages of the earlier mythology whom 
their forefathers had worshipped as gods, but left behind all its 
subordinate beings, its demons, elves, and nicors.’* 

But if the age of pure, nationally-expressive (volksartig) 
poetry occurs but once to each nation, this does not exclude 
many after periods of a highly poetical character. Every epoch 
of commotion and revolution when men’s minds are stirred to 
the bottom, and their feelings heated by a struggle, is also a 
period of poetry. A poetry reflecting now no longer the na- 
tional character, but the peculiar character of the revolution in 
progress. And according as the contest is for a high or a low 
principle, a struggle upwards towards the spiritual, or downwards 
towards the sensual, it imparts its tone to the poetry to which it 
gives birth. 

Our early English poetry then considered as a national de- 
velopment may be divided into four classes: the religious, the 
moral, the political, and the romances. 

This last class is by far the most important, and contains the 
highest poetry, But it cannot be considered as strictly national. 
The metrical romances are rather European than English. It is 
indeed true, that many of them were composed in England. 
Besides Sir Tristrem, Horn, Havelok, and King Alisaundre, 


Wright's Sketch,” &c. 
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which were written in English at a very early period,—and the two 
former, at least, of these are not translations,—all the romances in 
French, founded on English history and tradition, are more pro- 
bably the production of Anglo-Norman authors, and written in 
England, than of Norman poets, who cannot be supposed to 
have visited the remote corners of a foreign country merely to 
celebrate the obscure traditions of their inhabitants.* But where- 
ever composed they belong to the common mind of Christendom, 
to the foreign, and not to the English, population. They may 
be dismissed as not to our present purpose, with one observa- 
tion, that the romances, and the whole poetical character of the 
middle age, are greatly wronged when they are regarded as rhap- 
sodies, tedious and tasteless, a mere chaos of insipid extrava- 
gance. A person, indeed, who goes to them with the confused 
and incorrect notions prevalent about the middle age, and edu- 
cated in the taste of the classical school of poetry, must think 
them such. He will find isolated passages which he will admire, 
which will admit of being tried by his own standard of taste; 
these he will select as pearls from amid a heap of rubbish, 
and add to them any incidental illustrations of history, manners 
and costume, they may contain, and set off the whole with a 
quizzing running commentary, or cutting flippancies in the shape 
of notes, and the result is a “Specimens of the Romances of 
Chivalry,” a readable enough perhaps, and entertaining book, but 
giving as little idea of the real thing as a case of stuffed hum- 
ming-birds, or a drawer of square polished bits of wood, does of 
the grandeur of the vast forest of the west from which they come. 
Really to appreciate the great cyclical epics of the middle age, 
we must read them with something of the spirit in which they 
were written. But how can this possibly be done when we no 
longer sympathise with one of their motives; when, while we 
tolerate, nay ennoble into romance, any national war, however 
selfish the object or unjust the cause, we only smile in pity at the 
“mistaken heroism” of the champions of the cross; when their 
efforts to rescue the holy sepulchre seem an insane waste of 
human life for a superstitious end; only redeemed by its political 
consequences in checking the further progress of the Saracens— 
when we laugh to scorn all belief whatever in the interference 
of created or departed spirits in the affairs of the world, which 
makes up so much of the subordinate machinery of these tales; 
and when we turn with disgust from their religion, their main- 
spring, as “a base and degrading superstition.” The romances 
must be given up; they are a mine for antiquarian illustration, 


* See Madden’s Preface to Havelok, p. xlvi. 
NO, LXI.-——JAN. 1842. Cc 
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they are exemplitications of a curious psychological phenome- 
non, or, in Scott's modernization of them, they are a picture of 
the manners of the times; but read themselves they never can 
be ; as poetry they are obsolete—they speak not to us. 

Any one who is at all acquainted with the contents of our 
manuscript libraries,—and those who are not may draw the infer- 
ence from some of the publications we have put at the head of 
this article, —knows that the largest portion of our early poetry 1s 
of a directly religious character, Poetry was very early laid hold 
of by the clergy as a vehicle of religious instruction, Though 
we have no Anglo-Saxon Christian poetry earlier than the tenth 
century, yet we know from Bede that a great deal had been 
written before his time, and the thanksgiving hymn of Gregory 
was thus literally fulfilled :— 

* Lingua Britannie 

Frendens olim barbarie, 

In Trinitate unica 

Jam Alleluia personat.” 
Hence in great measure the anxiety with which some of the 
later reformers in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, sought to collect such 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. as had escaped the destruction of the mo- 
nastic libraries. ‘lo Archbishop Parker and Sir R. Cotton, we 
owe the two richest collections of these manuscripts remaining. 

As the language was successively modified, these bits of 
popular instruction were continually rewritten, So that it is 
probable that a series of versions of the Pater-noster and the 
Creed might be drawn out, in which we could trace every stage of 
modification through which the language passed, and which 
would be one of the best illustrations that could be given of 
its progress. ‘he ploughman that “ wolde thresshe yeres ten” ra- 
ther than learn his Pater-noster, would find his difficulties much 
alleviated by having it im his mother tongue, and in rhyme. 
Some prayers in rhyme of the first half of the thirteenth century 
may be seen in the Reliquie Antique, p. 22. The rubric which 
enjoms that catechumens should be taught “ the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the ‘Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue,” 
was founded on a regular practice of the English Church. The 
clergy had done more than this. Scripture History, Church 


_ History, Laves of Saints, were all versified for the use of “ lewed 


men,” before the end of the thirteenth century. Devotional 
ms, orisons, and addresses to Christ, to the Trinity, to the 
loly Virgin, and the Samts, which remain in abundance, attest 
the activity of the clergy im making use of this medium of in- 
struction. Many pieces of this sort were written for the purpose 
of being sung or recited at feasts and village wakes. The bre- 
yiary hymus were very early translated into verse. The following 
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are the three first stanzas of the “ Vexilla regis prodeunt,” the 
vesper hymn on Passion Sunday in the Paris Breviary. 


“ The king's banners be forth y-lad, 
The rood token is now to-sprad ; 
Where he that made hath all mankinne 
An-hanged was for our sinne. 

“ There he was wounded first and y-swunge,* 
With sharp spear to heart y-stunge ; 
To washen us of sinne clean 
Water and blood there run at ene.t 

‘¢ Fulfilled is Davidthes saw, 
That was sooth prophet of the old law, ail ape 
That said, ‘ Men ye may y-see 

How God’s throne is rood-tree.’” 


A version of the Psalter about the same date with this, the 
reign of Edward II., equally preserves in many places the plain, 
unornamented majesty of the original. 

Every one knows how difficult it is to gain the attention of the 
generality to abstract doctrine and general exhortation, and how 
the attention is quickened by anything in the shape of a story. 
This was a resource in constant employment by the clergy. 
Besides the versions of Scripture just mentioned, which were 
often amplified and circumstantialized to give them greater vivid- 
ness, moral and religious apologues were in frequent use. Warton 
mentions a manuscript collection of 215 romantic, allegorical, 
religious and literary, which were evidently compiled by a pro- 
fessed preacher for the use of the Dominicans. Vincent of 
Beauvais even recommends the use of Esop’s Fables, though 
sparingly, to rouse the indifference, and relieve the languor of 
their hearers. So the Pardoner in Chaucer : 


“ Then tell I’em ensamples many on 
Of olde stories longe time agon.” 


The following tale, evidently intended to enforce devotional 
behaviour in church, may serve as an example. We venture to 
give a modernized version from the original, of the latter half of 


the fourteenth century, in Reliquie I., 59. The same legend is 
elsewhere told of St. Martin and St. Britius. 


« Austin was not to England come, 
But with Saint Gregory in Rome 
He yet in peace did dwell. 
It fell upon a holy day, 
Saint Gregory a mass would say, 
As it liked him well. 
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“ To Saint Austin he made a sign 
That he should stand his deacon digne, 
And read the Holy Gospel. 
And as he read, he chancéd to see, 
Sitting together, old wives three, 
Busied their tales to tell. 


“ And what they said be heard it all, 
Through a window in the wall, 
Not far before his face. 
Thereby bis seat the Fiend had took, 
With pen and ink and parchment book, 
So God to him gave grace. 


* And much and long the Fiend be wrote, 
In his care their every word to note, 
Till his skin began to fail. 
And, for he would not a moment waste, 
He set himself in very haste, 
To stretch it with his nail. 


“ He tugg’d and pull’d with might and main 
But an inch or two of space to gain, 
Upon that stubborn skin. 
It would not yield, but suddenly rent, 
And the Fiend thereby was backward sent, 
His head to the ground did win. 


* And all that prayed that Church within 
Saw nought, but heard the cruel din 
The Fiend in falling made ; 
Saint Austin could not choose but smile, 
To see the Fiend’s malicious guile 
O'erthrown through Christ’s kind aid. 


The service oer, the people gone, 
The holy Father with mild tone 
With Saint Austin ’gan chide : 
‘ Unmeet, my son, such carriage bere, 
Not laughter and light thoughts, but fear 
Beseems this place and tide.’ 


* Down the altar grees they went, 
And look’d, and lo! there verament 
Upon the marble cold, 
Three fearful drops of blood, not red, 
But thick and black as pitch, were shed, 
They trembled to behold. 


“ The holy father ceased to chide, 
And on the morrow’s festal tide 
This rede his folk gave he ; 
* When in God's house ye kneel to pray, 
Bid all trifling thoughts away ;' 
Amen! par charité.”’ 
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The abundance and variety of the religious poetry of this time 
may be illustrated by a description of a manuscript preserved in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and well known to antiquaries 
as “* The Vernon MS.,” so called from the donor, and doubly 
valuable as well from the pieces it contains, as from being, per- 
haps, the only remaining specimen of a class of books, one at 
least of which was to be found in every wealthier religious house 
or chapter library. ‘This sumptuous volume, which was no 
doubt intended to be chained in the library of some capital 
monastery, forms a complete—manual, we cannot say, for its size 
is so prodigious, that the largest folio shrinks ifito insignificance 
by its side—but repertory of religious and devotional pieces, 
prose as well as verse, suitable for every season or occasion. It 
probably embodies, with a few exceptions, all the divinity which 
the English language in the beginning of the fifteenth century 
furnished. Its title runs thus, ‘‘ Here begynnen the tytles of the 
book that is cald in Latyn tonge Salus Anime, and in Englysh 
tonge Sowle-hele.” ‘The Introduction is formed by a translation, 
in prose, of a tract of Ailred, Abbot of Rievaulx, the well-known 
historian of the Battle of the Standard, which was fought in his 
immediate neighbourhood. It is entitled ‘* Instructions directed 
to his Sister, a Recluse.”* Then follows the poetical part. It is 
impossible to enumerate all the miscellaneous contents of the 
volume, but the plan upon which they are put together is this, 
First come metrical stories from the Old Testament. ‘Then the 
calendar is gone through, containing the history of every festival 
of our Lord, and the lives of the saints in their order. These 
lives of the saints are a very common MS. by themselves; they 
were written in the early part of the fourteenth century, on the 
plan of the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, Archbishop 
of Genoa in 1290. ‘This 1s followed by devotional poetry; salu- 
tations, and orisons to God, the Virgin, and the saints; exhorta- 
tions against sin, with stories of miraculous judgments upon 
sinners ; and translations of some of the breviary hymns, among 
others the “ Veni Creator ;” the first verse of every psalm in the 
Psalter, with a meditation on the same in Latin and English 
verse; Pater-noster expounded word by word; treatises of the 
seven deadly sins; the seven gifts of the Spirit, &c., all trans- 
lations from the Latin; a poem called ‘ The Pricke of Love,” 
Hampole’s “ Pricke of Conscience ;” the “ Castle of Love,” 
ascribed to Grosteste, a religious allegory, in which, under the 
ideas of chivalry, the fundamental articles of Christian belief are 
represented ; another favourite religious legend, “ Sir Ippotis,” 


* It is printed among St. Augustine’s Works, vol. i. 
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the time of which is under the Emperor Adrian; and the 
poetical part of the volume is closed by the two poems, “ The 
Greater ” and ‘‘ The Little Cato,” which being rather moral than 
religious poems, we shall give some account of below. The 
prose portion of the volume opens with a translation of Bona- 
ventura’s two treatises, “ Stimulus Amoris,” and “ Amatorium.” 
And at the end, as it were in an appendix, comes “ The Visions 
of Petrus Ploughman,” of which some leaves are lost at the end. 

The metrical lives of the saints were found so useful for the 
instruction of the people, that they were received into the ritual 
of the Gallican Church, and read on the days consecrated to their 
memory. For this use probably was destined the “ Life and Acts 
of St. Alban,” which Lidgate translated from the Latin into English 
rhymes, at the command of Whethamstede, the magnificent 
Abbot of St. Alban’s, and which was placed before the altar of 
the saint in the Abbey Church.* But as the strictness of the 
Roman rubric forbade the mixture of any extraneous matter with 
the service of the mass, this practice was suspended. The pre- 
face with which so many of them open— 


“ Listen, lordings, lefe and dear,” 


| “ Herken hitherward and be still, 
I pray you if it be your will,” 


er 


seems to mark this practice. 

The poem called “ The Pricke of Conscience,” which is found 
Lo in this MS., is usually ascribed to R. Rolle, the Hermit of 
7 Hampole, in Yorkshire. Of this poem there exist two versions, 
; differing in language and metre, though essentially the same in 
{ matter, and they profess to be translations from the Latin, as 
they make frequent reference to “the boke,” and “ the glose of the 
boke ;”” but there is no authority but the rubrics of the transcribers 
for assigning the poem to the Hermit of Hampole. But the 
same authority might as well be pleaded for the authorship of 
John de Wageby, Monk of Fountains, whose name appears at 
the end of one copy, or of Grosteste, whom three Bodleian 
copies name, ‘The state of the language is proof that the trans- 
lation is not Grosteste’s, and he could hardly have been the 
r author of the original, for the poem mentions Moses Micotsi, 
who flourished in the fourteenth century, and St. Thos. Aquinas, 
who died in 1272.4 =[t deserves notice in this inquiry, that the 
} version of the seven penitential psalms, which in many manu- 


* Gesta Joh. Whetamstede, ap. Warton. 


t Mr, Yates in Archwologia, xix, who takes the opposite side, but brings no argu- 
ments, 
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scripts bears the name of Hampole, in one* is given to Mayden- 
stoon. ‘The truth with respect to these psalms probably is, that 
metrical versions of them for popular use among the “ lewed men 
of Ingelonde ” were multiplied in every part of the country, and 
with innumerable variations. Scarcely any two copies remaining 
are exactly alike. And this remark applies to the whole religious 
poetry of this period, ‘They were written solely with a view to 
edification, and generally for the instruction and use of the parti- 
cular flock around the monastery to which the versifier belonged. 
Hence there was none of that scrupulous ‘accuracy as to words 
and letters which was shown by the “ scriveyn ” in transcribing a 
work of one of the fathers for the monastic library. ‘The verna- 
cular poem or exhortation was curtailed, or interpolated with 
fresh matter, ad libitum, and above all accommodated to the 
dialect of the place in which it was transcribed and intended to be 
used, For example, Wageby’s “ Skill-kaye of Knawinge ” (Clavis 
Scientiz) is nothing more than a rifacciamento of Hampole’s 
“ Pricke of Conscience ” adapted to the Northumbrian dialect for 
the use of Fountains’ Abbey.+| May not this hypothesis be 
applied to explain the discrepancy between the three texts of 
Piers Ploughman? 

One important religious poem of the fourteenth century, not 
included in this vast compilation, deserves notice. Robert Man- 
ning, or Robert de Brunne, as he was called, from the place of 
his birth, a Gilbertine canon, professed in the priory of Sem-— 

ringham, and afterwards of Sixhille, in Lincolnshire, translated 
his * Manual of Sins” from a French poem of William of 
Wadington, which was itself a translation from a Latin book 
called Floretus, not now extant, ascribed sometimes to St. Ber- 
nard, sometimes to Pope Clement. Several manuscripts assign 
Wadington’s work to Bishop Greathead, but this is only another 
instance of the practice so common among transcribers of pro- 
curing attention for any English book they desired should be 
generally read, by stamping it with the name of some popular 
English writer, in preference to any French name which would 
be either unknown to the English reader, or looked upon with 
dislike as foreign. ‘This was the reverse of the practice of the 
minstrels, who, addressing themselves rather to the court and the 
baronial hall,{ in order to recommend their tale to their auditors, 
refer to “the Romauns,” by whichthey mean the French original,§ 
which, in its turn, sends us to the Latin, and sometimes to the 


* Douce MS, 232. 

+ Eboracensis, in Gent. Mag., June, 1836. 
t Tressan, Extraits de Romans, tom. i. 

§ Scott, ‘‘ Essay on Romance,” p, 49. 
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Greek, which never existed, The honest Englishman, in his 
prologue, expresses his contempt of the foreign wares, both the 
substance and the language. ' 
‘1 made nought for no disours, 

Ne for no seggers, nor harpours, 

But for the love of simple men 

That strange English cannot ken ; 
and that by “ simple men,” he did not mean unlearned, appears 


from another place, where he dedicates his book “ to all Christian 
men under sunne,” 


“ And specially all by name 
The felawship* of Sempringhame.’”* 

That Greathead, an Englishman by birth and by feeling, should 
have written in French is not very probable, and Mr. Price 
allows that the pieces commonly ascribed to him, have been so 
upon insufficient evidence. <A great deal of French indeed was 
written in England later than the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, when the foreign influence, which had been checked in 
the preceding century by the loss of Normandy, and the rise of 
the native population to consideration, began again to be felt, as 
the connection with France was renewed, and the power of the 
crown regained its ground. [In comparison, indeed, of the reign 
of Richard I., which may be taken as the period of the ascend- 
ancy of French influence, when the King of England reigned 


over the whole of western France, from the English channel to 


the Pyrenees, and England was but a small appendage to his 
realm—in comparison of this, the Gallicism of Edward III’s 
court was but an unnatural and feeble imitation. But even then 
the translator of the romance of “ Arthur and Merlin,” written 
during the minority of that monarch, speaks with surprise of 
some nobles ‘ that no freynshe could say ;"{ and about the same 
time the use of it was prescribed in the new foundations at 
Oxford. But this was a habit which every day was confining to 
a narrower circle; and this very reign witnessed the three changes 
of practice which most tended to introduce the English language 
among the higher ranks. 1. In 1362, the act which ordered 
English to be used in the law courts. 2. In 1385, the grammar 
schools all over England adopted the practice of construing the 
Latin into English, and no longer into French.§ 3. Chaucer 
and Gower, both men of noble origin,|| and bred in the inns of 
* Priory. 


¢ “ Ista terra qua est ab Anglia usque in Hispaniam secus mare, viz. Normannia, 
Britannia, Pictavia, est de dominio Regis Anglix.”— Roger Hoveden, 

¢ Scott, Tristrem,” p. xxai. 

§ Trevisa’s Higden ap. Turner, Hist. England, v. 449. 

Todd's ** Iilustrations,” &c.— Pref, 
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court, in which French was universally used, (for we know, from 
the statute above quoted, that counsel spoke in French,) adopted 
the English language in poetry, which was addressed to the 
higher classes; and that neither of them did this from any indi- | 
vidual preference for the English is evident from the way in 
which Chaucer speaks of it as a great penance to follow word 
by word— 
“ The curiosity 

Of Graunson, flower of them that make in France ;” ee 
and Gower had written his earliest sonnets and his first poem, . 
the “Speculum Meditantis,” in French. ‘The former also seems 
to think some apology necessary for writing in English, when he 
says— 

‘‘ Let than clerkes enditen in Latin, for they have the propertie of 
science, and the knowinge in that facultie; and lette Frenchemen in 
their Frenche also enditen their queinte termes, for it is kindely to their 
mouthes, and let vs shewe our fantasies in soche wordes as we lerneden 
of our dames tonge.”— Prologue to Testament of Love. 

One feature of the devotional poetry of this period is so 
marked on it that it cannot escape the most cursory glance. We 
allude to the way in which the Saviour of the world forms the 
central and most conspicuous object of the whole. Hymns, 
prayers, and orisons to the Virgin and the saints are not wanting, 
but those of which Christ is the subject are far more numerous, 
And whereas the more artificial modern style dwells upon the 
thoughts and feelings which such subject is fitted to excite, the 
simplicity of the earlier age rests on the object itself. Its eye 
is never turned from the cross to dissect the process in the be- 
holder’s own breast. Hence, simple and minute descriptions of 
the passion of Christ, and thanksgiving for his great love in un- 
dergoing all for us, form the general theme. Having given a 
specimen of earlier English, we shall conclude with another from 
a later poet; one not known to Warton, and of whom a unique 
MS., once in the possession of Dr. Farmer, is now in the Douce 
collection, John Awdelay, chaplain of the monastery of Hagh- 
mon, in Shropshire, being both blind and deaf, and apparently — 
contined to his bed by sickness,* relieved the languor of his “ visi- 
tation” by composition of pious pieces “ for the honour of Christ 
and the example of others in the monastery. A.D. 1426. God 
have mercy on his soul,” 

De effusione sanguinis Xpi in remissionem peccatorum :— 
‘** An holy prayer here bygynnes 
In remedy of sene dedly synnes, 
VIL blodes Christ he bled ; 
The fyrst in his circumsycion, 
&e. &c. 
* Fol. 22, b. 
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“ O Jhu! fore the blod thou bledyst, 
And in the furst tyme thou cheddust, 
In thi cireumcecion 
That 1 have synnyd in lechore, 
That stynking sin, forgif thou me, 
And my delectation. 


“© Jhu! at the mount of olefete, 
There blod and water thou con swete,* 
To thy Fader when thou dydist pray, 
So, Fader, zif thy wil it be, 
Put envy away from me, 
And tentacions night and day. 


“ O Jhu! thi payns were ful strong, 
When the skorgis both scharp and long 
Made thi body to bled. 
To the, Lord, mercie I cry; 
Thou kepe me out of glotone 
And help me at my ned. 


“QO Jhu! as I understond, 
Thou shed blod at both thi hond 
When thai were naylid ; 
Thou cast me out of covetyse, 
And grawnt me grace sone to aryse, 
Of syn when I am seyled. 


* © Jhu! thou bledyst more blod 
When thou wast naylid upon the rood, 
Throg, thi fete with naylis ; 
Let me never in slouth stynke, 
But grawnt me grace fore to swynke,} 
Thing me avaylis. 
“QO Jhu! for the peler storng, 


Thi bodi was bound thereto with wrong, p 
Ybutfet and yblend, it 
That hole cherche as bound me to, ge 
Grawnt me grace that fore to do, ™ te 
Lest | be shamyd and schent. = tl 
“QO Jhu! for thi blesful face, t 
Thou betoke veronecat bi grace W 


Upon here sudarye, 
That face be me consolacion, 
And to the fynd confusion, 
That day when I shal dye. 


* Con swete—didst sweat—so afterwards “ can bere.” “ 
t Swynke—labour. 
¢ From ‘* vera icon,” an image of our Lord’s countenance, which was supposed to 
have been taken off upon the ‘ sudarye,” or napkin, which was bound round Our 
Lord's head in the agony in the garden,—See Mabillon, Iter Italieum, p. 88. 
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“O Jhu! fore the vessel also, 
That aysel* and gal thai broxt the to 
That drenke hit was unsete,} 
That I have synd in gloteney, 
That stynking syn forexif thou me, 
That me have thoxt ful swete. 


*‘O Jhu! fore the scharp spere, 
That throx thin hert Longyus{ can bere 
That was a blynd knyzt ; 
Thou perse me hert w'contricion, 
Ffore the syns I have edone 
As thou gif him his syzt. 


“O Jhu! fore the lovele ladder, 
And fore the tongis, and fore hamyr, 
That laust the fro the tre, 
Thou grawnt me contemplacion, 
To theng the fore thi passion, 
That thou soferest fore me. 
“* He that says this prayer, 
Everi day in the yere, 
He worchips evere wond, 
That Christ sofyrd for his sake, 
Ffore his syns amendis to make ; 
And blessid be that stounde.§ 
*¢ He that techis another mon this, 
He schal be sekyr of hevene blis, 
Thus wretyn 1 fynde, 
For thai be blessud of our Lord, 
That heren and don after Godis word, 
And holdyn bit in mynd.”—Douce MS. cccii. fol. 8. 


In concluding our remarks on the religious poetry of this 
period, we would add that, besides any other source of interest, 
it possesses this in particular, that it is in great measure the 
genuine expression of English religious feeling and practical 
teaching, uncoloured by Norman influence, and independent of 
the abstract theology of the schools. Notwithstanding much 
translation and admixture, here, if anywhere, we are to look for 
what is really Anglican, for traces of the tone of teaching of Bede, 
Aldhelm, Wulfstan, and those truly patriarchal bishops, who in 


* Vinegar, aselle, Townley Myst. ; eysil, Cov. Myst. p, 395. 
+ Bitter—old German, unsuoti. 
¢ The name of the soldier who pierced Jesus’ side with a spear. The tradition 
ay him is, that he was blind and had his sight restored by the blood from the 
wound :— 
* To the herte he smote the spere, and so he felede of the bloode 
Therewith he wet his blind eyen, thei bicome clere & goode. 
Of the Apostles he let him cristene, and sithen them heare rede, 


In the land of Capadose hard life he gon lede.”—MS, Vern, f. 14. 
Hour, season. 
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the simple times of the Saxon Church, before the introduction of 
the more refined and aristocratical Norman hierarchy, lived with 
and among their flocks, and if less fitted to enforce Christian life 
and uphold the rights of the Church among the magnificent and 


warlike feudal nobles, had at least found out the secret path | 


which leads to the peasant’s heart, and understood and practised 
one main feature of the Catholic system, “‘ the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them.” 


Another, and numerous class of writers of this time, are the | 
moral poets. ‘This is a class which we find in the early period of | 


every nation’s literature. ‘There is an era in national growth in 
which the licence of the soldier’s camp, the pastoral tent, or the 
pirate’s cave, is disused, when the linen tunic supersedes the coat 
of mail,* and the intercourse of man with his fellow begins to 
occupy the time and thought that before were devoted alone to 
war or self-preservation. ‘Then 1s felt the want of rules of social 
intercourse. In the thoughtless gambols of childhood the mus- 
cles are merely the unconscious instruments of sport or feats of 
strength ; as manhood comes on and character developes, every 
gesture becomes significant, each le in the countenance betrays 
a several passion, and language is no longer used to express, but 


to conceal, the thoughts. And so the simple uniformity which | 


marks the character of the infant nation, much more strongly 
than that of the child, becomes broken up and individualized into 
a thousand varied lights and shadows, by the substitution of many 
new social influences for the one original absorbing external in- 
fluence. ‘Then begins the importance of manner, and each man’s 
mind becomes a study to his neighbour. Poetry, or rather verse, 
is the most fit vehicle for the results of experience in this study, 
which, while they demand the explicitness of prose, are yet 
enough removed from the simply technical to admit, im a much 


greater degree at least than the precepts of any art, the ornaments 7 
of verse. ‘The warlike and imaginative poetry then gives way to | 


the poetry of the reasoning and cultivated mind. Thus, in 


Greece, the epoch of the gnomic poets followed that of the epic | 


cycles. Much of the Hesiodic poetry, the golden lines ascribed 
to Pythagoras, such poets as Theognis, Solon, Phocylides, 
belong to this school, from which their successors, the lyric 

oets, derived the sententious maxims with which their odes are 


so plentifully interspersed. The early mythical lays of Latium | 


have perished, but the earliest remains of their poetry are all 
tinctured with this spirit. Aulus Gellius ‘}quotes Cato’s Carmen 
de Moribus, which, from the specimen he gives, seems to have had 


* Thucyd. I. + Noct. Alt. xi. 2. 
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completely the gnomic character, and which we mention because 
one of the favourite books of the middle ages was a Latin poem 
entitled “* Dionysius Cato de Moribus,” a work of the fifth cen- 
tury, but which with their usual kaleidoscopic blending of all 
ages, they received as the work of the venerable Roman, The 
Saxon paraphrase of it yet remains, and, besides translations of 
it into every European language, even into the Greek of the 


Upper Empire, it was translated in England, first-into-French, | 


and in the fourteenth century into English, rhymes, and again by 
Lydgate, in the fifteenth century. But such instructions for con- 
duct, as it were, at first written for the use of the courtiers, and 
therefore in French, were rather playful pieces affecting the 
stilted manners and air of chivalry—of which the Euphues was a 
caricatured revival in the reign of Elizabeth—but when the “ tiers 
état” began to make its appearance in the fourteenth century, and 
the toe of the peasant to gall the courtier’s heel, codes of beha- 
viour were written in English, and in a more practical style. 
Gower has almost appropriated the epithet of “moral;” and much 
of Lydgate, Hoccleve, Burgh, and the writers of the fifteenth 
century, is on this subject. “ The Boke of Curtasye,” of the 
fourteenth century, printed by the Percy Society, reminds us of 
the “ Hints on Etiquette” by ’Aywyos, and similar attempts of 
our own time to popularize the unspeakable graces of Almacks 
among “‘ the wilds of Bloomsbury.” With this may be compared 
Lydgate’s “ Stans Puer ad mensam,” in Relig. i. 156, or the fol- 


lowing stanzas, ascribed by Ritson to Hoccleve, and which we 
give from a Harleian MS.* 


** Behold, my child, if thou list for to lere, 
In this process somewhatté may ye find, 
Wherewith your soul ye may sustain and feed 
With manners good, and it from vice unbinde. 
Come near, my friend, therefore and have in mind 
Suché doctrine to bear away and lere, 
And to thyself shall be full lief and dear. 


“« The soul resembleth any plain table, 

In which as yet appeareth no picture, 
The philosophré saith without fable, 
The soul is but as a deadly figure, 

Till time she be reclaimed with that lure 
Of doctrine, and get her a good habit, 
To ben expert in learning and profit. 

‘* Misspend no time for sloth nor slackness, 
But whilome read in bookés old and wise, 
Read and report with great attentiveness, 
For by reading to cunning we arise. 
Then read my son and learning accomplise ; 


* 172, fol. 42. 
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These poets writen things of great marvail 

And of small credence oft, there is no fail. 
* Amongé frendis sitting at the feast 

Be you curteous, demure of thy language, 

Who speaketh most may not offend the least. 

Of flesh and bone nature hath made a cage 

The tongue to keep that she be not outrage ; 

Then if thou wilt 4 praised of nature 

Refrain thy tongue with all thy busy care,” &c. 


Indeed this may be considered the proverbial age, the age to 
which may be traced up the present shape, if not the substance, 
of most of our homely proverbs.* And the vulgarity associated 
in our minds with such sayings, will explain to us why poetry of 
a like spirit will always, when old, appear intolerably trite and 
coarse. It is not so much that the complicated machinery of our 
society is beyond the fathom of the wise saws of antiquity, for we 
guide ourselves by the very same rules, and repeat daily, with 
satisfaction, the same observations that they did. But we are 
deceived by the difference of form, Hence, while the poetry of 
sentiment and imagery, if not too far removed from our sympathy 
to prevent our realizing the circumstances which produced it, 
never ceases to please—the poetry of experience (if it may be so 
called) is perpetually passing into oblivion, as the same thoughts 
and maxims which form the common material are still more 
successfully invested with language by still succeeding writers. 
What is not uttered in the language of the times 1s obsolete. 

We have seen the use made by “the clergy of English rhyme in 
religious instruction; It was found an equally effectual weapon 
against them. ‘The opposition to the Church in the centuries 
preceding the Reformation, came from two different quarters— 
the opposition of the State, and the opposition of popular senti- 
ment. ‘The first was purely political, and was directed against 
the usurpations and exactions of the Papal See, and as such 
admits of being accurately traced by historians from our statute 
books. But the insidious steps by which the other gradually 


crept on tll it ended in what a recent popular history before us | 


calls “ the abolition of the old religion,” do not admit of being 
definitely marked, and must be sought for, not in annals or histo- 
ries, but in the popular literature of the time. Popular feeling 
in this country had long been against the monasteries ; a very 
early piece, printed in Hickes’ ‘Thesaurus, is a satire on the 
monks, though perhaps translated from the French, at any rate 
suggested by the Fabliau. But in Germany, the struggles of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had aroused a much more 


* See Reliq. I. 109, 207, 
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general and sweeping opposition to the Chureb. A poem of 


the time of Frederic [I., which remains to us, is an interesting 
specimen of the Ghibelline temper of that age. Its title, “ Die 
Bescheidenheit,” (Worldly Wisdom,) expresses its character, the 
views of a worldly man upon men and things. Its author, 
Freydank, of which it seems uncertain whether it is a family 
name, or a nom de guerre, The Freethinker,—does not confine 


himself to exposing the practical abuses of the Church, bute | 


arraigns many of her fundamen.al doctrines. 

This is a remarkable difference between the poets of France 
and Germany who attacked the Church, such as Freydank, Wal- 
ther, and Guyot de Provins, and those of this country. Here a 
distinction was always made between the :manners and the doc- 
trines of the clergy ; and neither in prose nor verse are there any 
symptoms of heresy in doctrine before the close of the four- 
teenth century. The state of the monasteries was the great of- 
fence and theme of the popular satirists of the thirteenth century. 
But with that largeness of view which had hitherto distin- 
guished the policy of the Church, the great revival of the thir- 
teenth century, the institution of the mendicant orders, arrested 
the tide of dissent, and again enlisted the hearts of the popu- 
lation on the side of the Church, This was the means of 
delaying the storm; and when, after the lapse of two centuries, 
the friars had fallen away from the spiritual principles of their 
institution as much as the monks before them, the outbreak might 
still have been arrested, had the holy see been then gifted with 
the same discernment to see the needs, and the same vigour to 
vindicate the religious spirit, of the Church. But the unhappy 
schism in the Papacy, the feud between the Italian and Gallican 
Churches, and the secular spirit in which it was conducted, left 
the popes no thought to spare for matters which did not concern 
themselves and their cause; and the consequence was, that the 
establishment m England, having none to look after it, became 
alienated from the ‘affections of the people, and lost its hold over 
them. It maintained for some time longer its mfluence with the 
higher ranks, though more from political motives—from that 
conservative spirit which is natural in them—than from religious 
feeling. But among the lower classes every other man you met 
on the road was a Lollard. 

The first poem which has this tendency is ‘‘ The Visions of 
Piers Ploaghman,” written, as it is now at last clearly ascer- 
tamed, by William de Langland, a secular priest and fellow 
of Oriel College. The real drift of this dark allegory has never 
yet been satisfactorily pointed out ; and we look with great im- 
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terest to the promised edition of it, in hopes that Mr. Wright will 
not be content with restoring the text, but will be able to give us 
some insight into the meaning of the poem. But its declarations 
upon our present subject are not at all obscure. Langland, Chau- 
cer and Gower have generally been classed with the assailants of 


the Church of Rome in the fourteenth century, and it seems to | 


have been considered as allowed that all men of superior genius 


of that day embraced the Lollard opimons. ‘That these men | 


saw, and either lamented or ridiculed, according to their temper, 


the grievous practical abuses prevalent among the English clergy, | 


is only what all the better sort of Churchmen in their day did; 
but it is quite clear that they had no sympathy with the cry for 
doctrinal reform, ‘That Langland, a secular priest, should share 
in the hatred with which this part of the clergy everywhere re- 
garded the friars cannot excite surprise; but as a member of a 
secular foundation in Oxford, he would have additional provoca- 
tion against them. For the Franciscan house in that university 
still maintained pretensions, once doubtless well founded, but in 
the time of Langland no longer so, to a higher standard of learn- 


ing and sanctity than the secular colleges, ‘The number of foun- | 
dations of this latter sort to which the fourteenth century gave / 
birth must be ascribed to this growing feeling among the heads} 


of the Church, that the mendicant orders were no longer the 
same strenuous patrons of learning and philosophy, as when the 


founder of Peterhouse ordered his scholars to repair annually to} 
the Franciscans at Oxford for improvement in their studies. Of) 


Langland, Dr. Whitaker, his last editor, says, “ ‘The Reformers of 
the eon century claimed as their own the author of these 
visions, but surely on no good grounds. ‘That he believed and 


taught almost all the fundamental doctrines of Christianity has| 


no tendency to prove him a Wickliffite or a Lollard. The best 


and soundest members of the Church of Rome have done thej 
same, Of the predestinarian principles professed by Wickliff, 
Langland appears to think with disapprobation ; and when his} 
visionary hero speaks of himself as belonging to the ‘ Lolleres,” 
he means not the religious party distinguished by a similar name, 


but, in the usual strain of his irony, a company of idle wanderers.” 
— Whitaker, Pref. 


Indeed the friars are the chief objects of his satire (if it is to 


be so called); and though he complains of the secular temper, 


the pluralities, and non-residence of the parish clergy, and re- 
bukes the prelates, he yet considers St. Peter’s power of binding) 


and loosing as the main principle of Church government, and i 
earnest in his exhortations to unity, 
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. . “ Cometh with me ye fools 
Into unite holy churche, and halde we us there 
And crie we on all the commune that they come to unite. 
There to abide and bykere against Belial’s children.” 
Pass. Il, de Dobest.* 


Gower again speaks strongly on the abuses of the Church, 
He contrasts the primitive state of the Church with thespresent, 
points out the abuses in “ Clerkes Lawe,” complains that the 
clergy go to war and right themselves by force, and not after 
the law of charity, so that the Church key is turned into the 
sword. Bishoprics, he says, are desired not for the merit of the 
charge, but that the possessors may discharge themselves of poverty 
and become great. The cause of this degeneracy, he says, is 
‘the slytte” in the Church between the rival popes, and hence, 

* This new sect of Lollardye, 
And also manye an heresye 
Among the clerkes in themselve ; 
It were better dyke and delve 
And stonde upon the right feyth, 
Thon know all that the Bible seyth 
And erré as some clerkés do.”’—Prol. to Confess. Am. 


This is the case even with Freydank, who, while he denies 
the supremacy of the pope, describes Rome as “a most unhappy 
hole,” and even impugns absolution, penance and worship of 
saints, yet speaks strongly and bitterly against the heretical sects 
of the time, the Albigenses and Catharists, and seems gratified 
by the punishments inflicted on them. — | 

What was said of Langland and Gower applies equally to 
Chaucer. He attacks the vicesand follies of every rank in society ; 
and among the rest he does not spare the clergy. ‘The quiet indo- 
lence of the monks had always provoked the satire of those few 
among the laity who were able to carry their imaginations back to 
the original purpose of the institutions ;—but it required neither 
knowledge nor reflection to detect the active hypocrisy of the 
friars, the glaring inconsistency of their conduct with the profes- 
sions they so loudly made. ‘The regulars had avowedly resigned 
the attempt to fulfil the intentions of their founders; they tacitly 
shelved their rule, 


‘“* Because that it was olde and somdele streit.” 


But the mendicants never ceased to claim the character of 


* The only passage we remember in which doctrine is impugned, is one in which 


“ the commune 
Seid ydolatrie they soffren in sundrye places manye.” 


BWe suspect that this would not be found in the Cotton MS., and if so, would it not 


be proof that Dr. Whitaker’s MS. A. was of a later date than he considered it? 
NO, LXI.—JAN. 1842. D 
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superior sanctity, which they threw as a cloak over a vicious and 
irregular life. Hence, while the charity of the monasteries gained 
the affections of the lower classes who knew nothing of their 
rule, the officiousness of the friars thrust forward their own 
hypocrisy, in a way which revolted the common sense of the 
a Hence the treatment they receive from Chaucer. 

ut he discriminated between the good and the evil in the 
Church ; no Lollard would bave drawn such acharacter as that of 
the “ Poure Persone of a Town,” for in their eyes all priests 
were, as such, ministers of Antichrist. But to the doctrine and 
system of the Church, Chaucer was strongly attached, and was 
no mean proficient in them, as the quotations and allusions 
throughout his writings, as well as the discourse on penance, 
put into the Persone’s mouth as his tale, show. It is enough to 
read the Ploughman’s Tale, printed among Chaucer's works, to 
see at once its spuriousness.* It is an indiscriminate tirade, m 
the style of a follower of Wickliffe, against the whole doctrine 
and discipline of the Church. For the name Peter the Plough- 
man, signifying a simple, illiterate countryman, ever after its 
first adoption by Langland, seems to have been consecrated to 
works of this character. There is the “ Ploughman’s Creed,” 
an attack upon the friars in the same alliterative verse as “ The 
Visions;” “The Prayer and Complaint of the Ploughman unto 
Christ,” a prose tract printed by Fox.| The great popularity of 
“The Visions” at the time of the Reformation (three editions of 
them having been printed in one year, 1550) is to be ascribed 
not only to their general tendency, but to the remarkable pro- 
nee they contain of the dissolution of the religious houses, 

t is introduced by a marginal note ‘ Read this,’ | 


** And there shall come a King and confess you, Religious, 
And beat you, as the Bible telleth, for breaking of your rule ; 
And then shall the Abbot of Abingdon, and all his issue for ever, 
Have a knock of a King, and incurable the wound.” 


It is curious to see how the style of arguing of the fifteenth 
century is anticipated in the Ploughman’s Tale, 


“For Christ made no Cathedrals, 
Nor with bim was no Cardinals.” 


An axiom in religion, which must always appear to the lower 


® Tyrwhitt’s argument against the genuineness of “ The Ploughwan’s Tale,” from 
Spenser's lines—- 


* Dare not to match thy pipe with Tityrus his style, 


Nor with the Pilgrim that the Ploughman play’d awhile”— 
is very doubtful. 


t “ Acts and Monuments,” vol, @. 
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orders as intuitively true, as the political one so popular at the 
same time, 
‘* When Adam dalve and Eave span, 
Who was then a gentleman ?” 


This review of the Poetry of the fourteenth century naturally 
leads our thoughts to that anomaly among a Christian people, the 
existence of a literature not Christian. ‘That so much of our 
poetry should be tainted with the spirit of this world, would be, 
one should think, matter of unmingled regret to all serious 
minds. The last two centuries have bequeathed to us a great 
body of secular poetry ; Christians may, indeed, use this inherit- 
ance of the heathen in their own way, and convert it to their own 
purposes ; but surely we can no longer continue to foster and 
approve it as we now do, because of this very absence of a 
Christian spirit, much less to encourage that literary feeling, 
whose chief aim it is to exclude religion from thought or writing, 
as a thing which interferes with true taste and liberality of mind, 
At the present time especially, when great religious principles are 
become matters of general agitation, a serious mind cannot 
hope to find a refuge, and a relief from the responsibility of 
taking his side, in the puerilities of mere literature. ‘The attempt 
would be like the heartless conduct of Boccacio’s characters, 
who retired from Florence when the plague was raging there, to 
amuse themselves by telling stories at a villa in the mountains, 
A few men of highly cultivated minds may succeed in abstract- 
ing theniselves from the discussion in progress, but if once the 
popular heart can be touched upon that its deepest chord, its 
religious feeling, and roused to a sense of its spiritual wants, it 
will refuse to be filled with the husks of human lore until its 
higher appetites are first satisfied. ‘The literature, prior to the 
Reformation, has been handled too much in this antiquarian spirit, 
to the neglect of that which furnishes the true key to its inter- 
pretation—a sympathy with its pious feeling. 

But though, as an end, antiquarian research is mean and bar- 
ren, it may be turned to good present purpose in this — 
department of early English literature. Everything that tends 
to bring us better acquainted with the ways of thought and feel- 
ing of the times before the Reformation, to narrow the gulf 
which that event has fixed between us and them, and to remove 
that prejudice which makes us conclude that, because they were 
unreformed, their religion had nothing good in it; everything, in 
short, that leads us to appreciate the great ideas, deep feelings, 
and earnest piety of our forefathers, must be of the highest value 
in our eyes, inasmuch as whatever adds to the associations of the 
English Church, extends its duration, and links us with primitive 
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times, strengthens our attachment to her. Much has lately been 
done for our early history by the publications of the Camden and 
Surtees Societies, but little, if anything, of our earliest poetry is 
accessible in print. The attention of the Percy Society might, we 
think, be usefully directed to this earlier period. But what we 
should like to see would be a series of publications on a larger 
scale than any of these societies could be expected to accomplish, 
such as would require the funds and resources of the nation, or 
some great public body. ‘The University of Oxford is the pos- 
sessor of a collection of early English MSS. second in extent 
only to the Harleian. For though the pious visitors in the reign of 
Edward VI. destroyed or dispersed Duke Humphrey’s splendid 
Library, the Bodleian and Ashmolean MSS., with the recent 
acquisition of Mr. Douce’s, furnish a vast mass of unpublished 
materials, which a casual fire, such as that which consumed or 
rendered useless the greater part of the Cottonian collection, 
might destroy for ever. The printing of the Vernon MS, would 
be an effort worthy of the University, and be a greater boon to stu- 
dents of our early language than anything which has yet been 
preseuted to them. 


Art. Il.— Friendship with God; illustrated in the Life of Abra- 
ham: a Series of Discourses preached in St. George’s Church, 
Everton. By the Rev. R. P. Buddicom, M.A., F.A.S., 
Minister of that Church, and late Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Seeley and Burnside. 1839, 


Ir will readily be believed that, notwithstanding the threatening 
look of our heading, and the well-known doctrinal peculiarities of 
the author before us, we are not now about to explore this illi- 
mitable sea of controversy. A safe andjeasy trip along its shores 
is our present inglorious purpose. Mr. Buddicom is not a writer 
to provoke contradiction, and perhaps where he is now situated, 
and has been, he meets with none. He is evidently a serious man 
who makes the best of his views, and perhaps would extract the 
honey out of every plant. There is much more warmth and 
meaning and reality in him than in most of his co-religionists. 
He sometimes reminds us of Bishop Hall, though knowing how 
infectious the style of that author is, and how often poverty of 
thought and want of deep feeling is hidden under his perpetual 
current of antithesis, we do not think this the highest praise that 
that can be earned by a theological writer. Our present object 
is merely to venture one or two observations, to which, in the 
main, we should probably have Mr. Buddicom’s approval; and 
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at the same time to preface and illustrate them with some passages 
from Mr, Buddicom’s discourses. 

In perusing the first of these volumes, we confess to have been 
not a little astonished to meet with the following sentence : (the 
Italics are not our own.) 


Faith is the Aighest and most renowned of all those graces, wherewith 
the Christian is endowed, for likeness and conformity to his Lord, All 
other virtues, indeed, are the daughters and descendants of faith. In 
the eternal state of joy and glory to body and soul, love will be supreme ; 
but faith obtains the victory to the church militant upon earth. Love 
takes possession of the happiness that shall be imparted ; but faith gives 
the title in Christ Jesus to its enjoyment. It influences every other 
exhibition of the Saviour’s mind, whereby the heirs of salvation adorn 
his doctrine in all things. All the rest of the daughters have done virtu- 
ously, but this excelleth them all.* We apprehend by faith, that we may 
enjoy by love. Love unites God with his saints in their ultimate feli- 
city, but faith in the Redeemer first united them to Him, as members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. In short, faith hath been well 
described by one, in other days, as the best gift to man; the soul of his 
soul; the spring and fountain of all holiness; the great feature of the 
sons of God ; &c. &c.’’—vol. i. pp. 136, 137. 


Now all this would be very allowable as a mere figure of rhe- 
toric, meaning no more than that faith is absolutely indispensable, 
that the other Christian graces cannot exist without it, and that 
we must believe that God is before we can love him ;—it would 
be allowable, we repeat, if piety and reverence could endure, 
without resentment, assertions that in their very words run so 
counter to the express declarations of Scripture. Beforehand 
one might assign many reasons for saying that faith is greater 
than love, as it undoubtedly is in some views of the case; but the 
Holy Spirit having once said “ the greatest of these is charity,” 
it surely becomes thenceforth a sin to assert the express contrary 
and contradictory. We may be sure that even though ante- 
cedently as many and as cogent arguments might be framed 
for one proposition as for the other, yet there is more truth as 
Scripture states it, than as we might be disposed to do, Again, 
when Scripture says, “ ‘Though I have faith, so that [ could re- 
move mountains, and have not charity, l am nothing,” it does not 
seem to us safe or pious to say that love is the daughter or cer- 
tain consequent of faith. We are only speaking of unscriptural 
expressions, and the erroneous leanings which they seem to be- 
tray, for we shall presently see that Mr. Buddicom, like every 
other serious man of his school, includes love in the definition 
of faith. 

Surely it is not the least trial of faith to respect the very words 

* Proverbs, xxxi. 29, | 
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of Scripture, and to say nothing that even seems contradictory 
to them. If Scripture has stated doctrine in this particular 
way rather than that, there is probably a reason for it. We may 
assume it is so written, because this way is nearer the truth than 
that. If people are afraid of a text, what is that but a want of 
faith in the word of God, and a greater confidence in their own 
theory. We are speaking of needless and wanton contradictions 
to the inspired text. Of course the attempt to reconcile into one 
consistent view seeming contradictions in Scripture itself, will 
occasionally compel even the most reverential minds to do a sort 
of seeming violence to the surface of Scripture, or, so to speak, 
to its integumentory meaning. And we think that candid people 
will see, in the manifest contradiction of the text that Mr. Bud- 
dicom has stumbled into, a reason for enduring with some charity, 
and not censuring, without some consideration, what may happen 
to strike them as extreme or hasty or even unscriptural in the 
expressions of other writers. But let this pass. 

ere then we find an author who refers, at least expressly, to no 
other rule and means of interpretation than what every spiritual 
Christian possesses within himself, in fact, identifying faith and 
love ; and that when he is endeavouring, for the sake of emphasis, to 
distinguish them. He does identify them when he ascribes to 
faith what Scripture ascribes to love ; for whatever might be said 
of the faith described in 1 Cor. xii., as that it was only a parti- 
cular operation of faith with reference to the extraordinary gifts 
of the Spirit, it will not be contended that the “ faith,” which, in 
the next chapter, is said now fo abide, in unison with hope and 
charity, is any other than faith in its highest and most peculiarly 
Christian signification. When, then, Mr. Buddicom says faith is 
greater than love, he can only mean that faith is love, or that true 
faith comprehends love. 

And this mode of speaking, whether scriptural or unscrip- 
tural, whether profitable or unprofitable, seems to pervade these 
volumes. Nothing can be more exclusive, and seemingly more 
dangerous, than the way in which faith 1s occasionally spoken of, 
But sense and piety struggle for utterance, and the truth comes 
out at last, not very explicit perhaps, yet so as to save, in some 
degree, the writer's credit, as a pious Christian, and a master in 
Israel. 

Thus we find it said, “ the justification of Abram, and con- 
sequently the justification of any believer may, by no possibility, 
depend upon his obedience to the law. Abram’s actions were 
surely works of righteousness performed in faith and love to God, 
performed through the Almighty help of the Holy Ghost; and 
required of him and of all according to the covenant of mercy. 
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Yet were they expressly excluded from his justificationeven as 
are those of every man, who is yet ‘ created anew in Jesus 
Christ unto good works, which God has before ordained that he 
should walk in.’ ”—vol. i. p. 442. 

Now considering the many strong and most explicit testimo- 
nies in Scripture, to the fact of a certain fixed relation which 
justification bears to good works, none of which testimonies, not 
even those of St. James, does Mr. Buddicom so much as allude 
to, at least where one naturally expects them either explained or 
explained away,—this assertion of non-dependence seems some- 
what bold, and above what is written. But this is not enough. 
It is next shown by recourse to that inextricabilis error, the” 
modern theory of imputed righteousness, that even Abraham's 
faith was not itse/f counted to him for righteousness, but that 
through his faith the righteousness of Christ was imputed to him: 
for “ if Abram’s mere faith might have been counted to him for 
righteousness, or if a like belief in any of his spiritual posterity 
might be so imputed, then why not any other good deeds of 
man’s performance?” And then, as if for a further protection of 
the theory, there is a most superfluous distinction drawn between 
the faith by which “ Abraham, when he was called to go out into 
a place which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed” 
—the same faith by which “ he sojourned in the land of promise, 
as in a strange country,’—and the faith by which he received and 
realized the words: “ In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” His former trust in God is denied to be justifying 
faith, because not so evidently exercised on the object of the 
Christian’s faith. 

We must however do Mr. Buddicom the justice to say, that 
though we have our own opinion as to the practical tendency of 
these views, and the kindof practical development they generally re- 
sult in, yet as far as words go, he leaves no room for a mere dream 
or notional faith. But his qualifications are qualifications still; 
he thinks it necessary to apologize for saying, that after all, by 
faith, he means faith with other Christian graces—faith showing 
itself in works and in certain works; his salvos are usually intro- 
duced tremblingly and delicately, with little rhetoric, and almost 
no use of Scripture. ‘ It is utterly impossible,” he says, “ that 
justifying faith should be unattended with love.” * * * “ The 
faith that justifies the sinner, destroys sin; and the heart is 
purified into holiness, Here is the great glory of the Gospel of 
our redemption; and here the great test, whether we are believers 
or infidels. If the latter, then we are living according to the 
course of the world; and if the former, then have we began ‘ to 
reckon ourselves dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God, in 
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holiness through Jesus Christ our Lord.’” In another place, Mr. 
Buddicom adopts the following apologetic strain: “ And, there- 
fore, though I have already dwelt at some length upon faith, as the 
great impulse of Christian life and holiness ; regarding it more 
immediately as a general affiance in the promises of God, I should 
be equally wanting towards a proper development of the character 
and history of Abraham, and towards the fundamental truth of 
salvation contained in the text, were [ to omit its consideration 
and fail to press it home, as the one thing needful, for the life and 
peace of the soul in Jesus Christ.” —p. 418. Again, the distinction 
above referred to, between Abrahain’s former and latter faith, is 
thus qualified, or rather nullified. ‘“ 1 do not mean to suggest 
that the patriarch was not already a man justified before God ; 
but that the instance of his faith which was thought proper to be 
selected by the Holy Spirit, as the distinguished model for be- 
lieving unto righteousness, was that only, wherein immediate 
respect was had unto the Messiah. Christians may believe in 
God, with reference to all ordinary concerns of life, and such 
faith may authorize the presumption of their righteousness in the 
eye of God. But this is not the faith whereby they are justified; 
which, as I have already said, invariably rests on Christ, and is 
conversant with Him alone.”—p. 423. 

It is evident from the above that Mr. Buddicom, like other 
writers of his school, does in fact make faith another name for the 
whole Christian character, or the excellence of renewed humanity. 
That faith is used in various senses in Scripture is a circumstance 
we conceive that affords no warrant for a universal use of it in 
every sense, or rather in a sense which at once includes all senses. 
The danger of such a use is evident from the continually occurring 
necessity there is for qualifying and explaining that it is used in 
this comprehensive sense: which betrays a fear, well grounded 
we think, lest by the exclusive prominence given to the word, 
other Christian graces should be overlooked, or the just attri- 
butes of other graces should be given to faith in a restricted sense. 
Thus we find the following definitions, if descriptions so inde- 
finite can be so called: “ Faith unto justification is the heart's 
approbation of that method of peace and life which God hath 
provided for a fallen world in the glorious Gospel of his grace.” — 
“« Faith,” we are further told most truly, “ has a happy exercise 
in the word and sacraments of its great object, Jesus Christ,” 
and “has also a high and precious exercise in the mysterious 
laver of baptism.” “ And hence,” in another place Mr. Buddicom 
says, “the meanest, as well as the mightiest understanding, is 
equally capable of salvation beneath that omnipotent influence. 
Such a faith is no speculative frame of mind, the too frequent 
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result of intellectual pride, which after. all its presumptuous 
searchings into the hidden things of God, is only dazzled and 
confounded by them; as one might be, who should climb the 
summit of a perilous steep with much giddiness of brain, to look 
upon the sun, when it might be equally well and much more 
safely regarded from the level ground which he had left. Such 
a belief, I repeat, the act of God within the heart, is an operative 
principle, and works by love, under the influence of the same eter- 
nal Spirit who called it into being.” —p.173. Here it is very directly 
implied that faith, in order to be saving, must be the result of a 
right temper; and that there is a quality which may be called - 
faith, but which being the result of pride, or being merely specu- 
lative, is not saving. Farther on we are told that Abraham's 
faith “‘ was no body without the soul, no form and mockery of 
a living principle,” but “ at was life testified by the acts of life, 
And, “ faith is no idle grace; for then indeed were it not grace, 
but a counterfeit, the delusive work of Satan, who changes him- 
self into an angel of light, that he may deceive and ruin.” And 
again, ‘‘ faith hath a proper exercise in matters of temporal con- 
cernment.” 

Many indeed are the perplexities caused by the two-fold view 
of faith, or rather the two different faiths, viz., the general prin- 
ciple, and “ justifying faith :” especially as Mr. Buddicom never 
passes from one to the other without thinking it necessary to ex- 


» plain that he is changing his subject. Abraham is treated of in 


one page as a good and faithful man; and in the next, not with- 
out an effort, is brought under the modern scheme of justification 
by faith alone, and imputed righteousness. Thus the sixth sermon 
begins,—‘ It is remarked by an eminent moral writer, that what- 
ever withdraws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future, predominate over the present, 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.” Now of course a 
transition is necessary before one passes to justifying faith. This 
every one would expect. And so Mr. Buddicom proceeds: 
“The assertion is unquestionably true ; and when extended to 
embrace the. relations which men bear to the invisible world, 
and to comprehend the laws of their spiritual being, together 
with their responsibilities Godward, as creatures under a gracious 
revelation of their Maker’s will, it is their greatest safety, their 
best wisdom and their highest honour, not to look to the things 
which are seen, which are temporal, as their dearest good, but to 
the things which are not seen, which are eternal. This is the 
life of faith,—the life of every Christian, renewed by the Spirit 
of God, and made one in mind and membership with the Saviour 
Jesus Christ. It is the life of wisdom and blessedness, which St. 
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Paul had realized, when he cried, ‘I am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live; yet not 1, but Christ liveth in me: and the 
life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.’ This principle 
iy of faith was the mighty leverage whereby Abraham separated 
4 from all the natural and habitual attractions, &c. &c.; it was the 
' staff whereon he leaned, and the wise chosen guide of all his 
procedures,” &c. Now after this an uninitiated reader, who knew 


only the language of the Church Catholic, would hardly expect 
a further distinction. Yet soon it comes. “In examining this 
divine grace, the principle of all holy obedience, and, in its ex- 
ercise, the clear hight and faithful director of Abraham’s way; I 
propose to consider it rather under its general character, asa simple | 
affiance in the God of ‘Truth, than with especial or exclusive | 
reference to that justifying faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, which, 
as its more peculiar office and benefit, makes every believer the 
righteousness of God in Him.” * * * “ T am now, therefore, 
not so immediately speaking of that faith which justifies the un- 
godly, by giving him an interest in the person and work of the 
Lamb of God; but rather of that faith, which is the great element 


' a) of progress in the spiritual life. * * * Faith (namely, this latter 
1 faith) cheers the Christian’s onward way, by showing him what 
4 stupendous realities of happiness are enfolded in the promises. 
¥ * * * When the Christian warrior takes that sword of the Spirit, | 
| | which is the word of God; faith (still the same faith) to use the 
| i) prophet'’s lofty style, ‘ bathes it in heaven:’” and much more to 
a; the same effect. Yet we are told this is not justifying faith, which 
hal is something higher and more mysterious. 
ith These distinctions are no more than what are required by the § 
{ i modern doctrine of justification by faith alone. ‘Two kinds of faith | 
| " must be taught as existing at the same time in the same regene- 
ie rate Christian, So far from works being excluded as necessary 


to salvation, in point of fact, these discourses are calculated to 
leave the impression, not only of works, generally, being neces- 
sary; but of a large range of particular, given works being ne- 
cessary;—of two classes of works being necessary, namely, the 
fruits or acts of general faith, and the fruits or acts of justifying | 
faith ; or rather, a faithful practice, and special acts of faith; an 
impression which of course all religious teaching ought actually 
to leave, and only ought not to be theoretically disclaimed. 

Now this is the point to which we wish at present to direct our 
remarks. ‘The writer before us, like all other teachers and 
preachers, who are not absolutely fanatical, has, as we know ex- 
ternally, and also as the sermons show, a given existent body of 
practice, and system of acts of faith, with reference to which he 
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inculcates a loving, and obedient, faith, He considers very truly 
that those acts are a part of the expression of faith—that faith is 
not a word, or a notion, or an opinion, or a feeling, but an act of 
the heart, mind, soul, body and strength. He has no occasion to 
go to particulars. ‘The particulars are sufficiently known. ‘They 
are all along in the mind of his hearers and afford a running com- 
ment on his words. ‘These particulars are thus invested with a 
sort of sacramental character as being acts of faith recommended 
to each individual by the example and agreement of the religious 
world, and blessed to the doer. Whether in the present instance 
those particular acts of faith are just whut we should think the 
most excellent, or whether the judgment of the “ religious world” 
is in perfect unison with the voice of the Catholic Church, is be- 
side our present purpose, which is merely the point that whether 
people preach faith or works, or in whatever way they preach 
faith, if they be not fanatics, they have in fact their practical 
system, which is a profession or act of faith, and as such a means 
of grace. Such a practical system of some kind or other is neces- 
sary to make preaching effectual—such Mr, Buddicom and his 
friends have; and such unhappily the Church of England in its 
present state has only in a very inadequate degree. 

It is a mere fallacy in any school within the cowpass of our 
knowledge to pretend that it teaches faith alone necessary to 
salvation. ‘Though they say this ever so repeatedly and ever so 
expressly, yet their words must be interpreted by their works. 
Be the individual preacher ever so visionary and abstract, yet the 
hearer will still ask the old question: What must I do to be 
saved? Every school has its works, its forms of devotion, ‘its 
rules of society, its modes of carrying out the practical precepts 
of Scripture, which as evidently and properly appertain to that 
school as do its statements of doctrine. And no school has so 
prescript, peremptory, and particular a practical system, as that 
which distinguishes itself as preaching faith alone. Nay we are 
not sure that it does not more deserve the stigma of Judaism than 
any other. For example what school has so many prohibitions? 
—prohibitions so absolute that the breach of them is reckoned a 
mortal sin. What school has so many positive institutions, 
and so imperiously enforces their observance? These persons 
must be sought, those must be shunned; these societies must 
be supported, such and such books must be read, such prayers 
must be used, such preachers frequented, such words and phrases 
must be ever in the mouth, the Bible must be read at such 
times and occasions, such religious assemblies must be fre- 
a and no other. Nor could any fair person of this school 

eny that he entertained serious doubts of the salvation of any 
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il) one, who professing by word of mouth the great symbol of the 
ih school, justification by faith alone, should nevertheless design- | 
' i) : edly and in despite of opportunity and solicitation, infringe these 
ft customs of the party. ‘True they still hope to be saved by faith 
. 4 alone. Yet the fruits and evidences of this faith are in their 


i 

; judgment such definite and necessary matter, as not to be sepa- 
At rated in practice, however in theory distinguishable. 

. All this of course may be said in a degree of any system which 

( is living and zealous, and enters into the heart and life. Expiring, 
obsolete, dead and dormant systems alone leave works to them- 
selves; and, it must be added, the most orthodox Church be- 


‘| comes antinomian when it ceases to prescribe every-day duties 
and observances. 
a Now this sort of Antinomianism, i. e., an Establishment, or 
4 HH Creed, the means of grace necessary to salvation, and some formu- 
4H} laries for the most important occasions, without a system of reli- 
if, gious customsand practices and acts of faith, sufficiently numerous, 


distinct, and specific to satisfy the wants and engage the attention 
Hi ef the Christian soul, does appear to us to have been one of the 
} crying sins of our Church for we dare hardly say how long. To 
' ail this sort of Antinomianism zn the Church must be ascribed the 
at. many and successful designs we have witnessed for giving to 
Pt Christianity a more practical, more visible, more apparently spi- 
ry: ritual, and more satisfying character than what the Church seemed 
to retain. And it is this sort of Antinomianism,—this non-incul- 
cation, and non-provision of special religious works in a Christian 
shape, that the Church is now called on to remedy with all its 
power, not only for love and duty sake, but in order to its very 
existence. Throughout the last century the Prayer Book, twice 
or thrice reformed as it had been, could almost without con- 
tradiction be set down as Popish, i.e. not in entire keeping 
with the rest of the Anglican system, but a good deal more 
catholic than its practice and general appearance. From the 
days when the schism of the non-jurors seemed to identify 
church principles with theoretical absolutism, and actual dis- 
loyalty, from the days when Beveridge, and, after him, Law, and 
Nelson and Melmoth, and the few like minded, strove in vain against 
the universal defection, the Church resigned itself with scarcely a 
struggle to its hard fate, and watched with folded arms the grow- 
ing estrangement of the people. It seemed to acquiesce in the 

ainful conviction that the remnant of Catholicism was an inso- 
luble, indigestible mass, which never could be assimilated to the 
English taste and constitution, Most sad indeed was its condi- 
tion, Starved from head to foot, chilled at every nerve and pore, 
stiffened at every joint and muscle, it was suffering a universal 
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ebb of the stream of life and the vital heat from the limbs and 
surface back to the centre of life and feeling. Every deed and 
prayer of the Church seemed to come back profitless. ‘Though 
she called to her children, still they fled. Nay she seemed to act, 
and pray, and call in a dream ; doing these things indeed, but yet 
in a certain listless and perfunctory manner, which neither brought 
to her the grace of doing them, nor to the people the blessing of 
being affected thereby. So did she dream from Sunday to Sun- 
day, as if she only ventured to ask for a seventh of the people’s 
time and interest. Alike she retreated from crowded town and 
distant village ; leaving the labourer and the artisan nay almost 
every class and quality, to grope their way to Heaven; and even 
where she did keep her ground, fearing to excite beyond her own 
pitch and her own powers of management the religious instincts 
of people. Thus was a century dreamed over, and then the 
Church awoke to see the sorriest sight of Christendom,—the an- 
cient “‘ Isle of Saints,” become now the wealthiest and the most 
powerful of earthly realms, almost unchristianized, aud rent into 
a thousand sects and schisms. ‘Thus did she experience what the 
Prophet says (Is. xxix. 8): ‘It shall be even as when an hungry 
man dreameth, and, behold, be eateth; but he awaketh, and his 
soul is empty: or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and, behold, 
he drinketh ; but he awaketh, and, behold, he is faint, and his 
soul hath appetite. * * * For the Lord hath poured out upon 
you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes: the pro- 
phets and your rulers, the seers hath he covered.” 

The sad result is that the Church is well nigh disabled from 
charging on any other religious body the neglect of good works, or 
ascribing an ill practical tendency to its doctrine : the comparison 
of works with works telling apparently rather against the Church 
than for her. Thus when it is objected to the modern doctrine of 
Justification by faith alone, as held in common by churchmen and 
sectaries, that it leads to antinomianism, or the neglect of good 
works ; this is answered not so much by the general argument that 
true faith exhibits itself in good works, which at once leaves us 
to deny, if we please, that a faith is true, whose works are not 
good according to our notions of goodness and truth; but more 
generally,—nay, in practice, universally,—by a reference to the 


actual works of those who profess the doctrine, their strict ob- 


servance of the moral law, their frequent religious exercises, and 
their zeal in spreading the Gospel. Such an argument, ap- 
pealing to the senses, and seemingly also to the principles of 
charitable interpretation, being also vast and cumulative, and 
built upon a system of moral principles and preferences which 
it has taken ages to construct, and must take ages to undo, has at 
least the advantage of being difficult or invidious to answer. 
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It seems more than can be expected of the sternest humanity 
that a mortal man should turn round upon millions of his fellow- 
creatures, and those the most religious (after their fashion), the 
most energetic, the most philanthropic, and seemingly the most 
self-denying—perhaps himself very conscious of a woeful short- 
coming in these respects,—and tell them their works are no good 
works—not the fruits of true faith, and therefore not pleasing 
and acceptable to God in Christ. 

In such a controversy each party has to make good two 
claims—that its faith is true, and its works good. Of these the 
one manifestly most difficult to be substantiated is the claim to a 
true faith; and the one most difficult to be denied is the claim to 
good works. We can no more prove the existence of faith, than 
we can prove the existence of these things whereupon faith is ex- 
ercised, It does not see, but believe ; so also it is not seen, but 
believed. It requires the preparation of certain moral qualities 
both to apprehend its own object, and be apprehended in its turn. 
It knows its own, and is known of its own, Its existence may be 
denied in a word, and when denied, the burden of proof is thrown 
in a moment on him who maintains that he has it, whose task 1s not 
rendered the easier and pleasanter by the circumstance that he 
is perhaps more apt to suspect and disparage the strength and 
quality of his faith, than to ascertain and exalt it. In truth, if any 
one is once in a position to have his faith questioned, if he admit 
himself to be fairly suspected of no faith, or little faith, or an 
insincere faith ; if he once seem to be apologizing or making up 
for a deficiency, he immediately finds himself in the arduous case 
of one who has no alternative but to prove that which is impos- 
sible of proof; viz. that he possesses that unseen quality which 
discerns unseen things—the secret cue to the secrets of eternity. 
This is the inevitable plight of any one, who, in the way of argu- 
ment, attempts to recommend works as the necessary fruits, the 
indispensable supplement, the actual embodying of true faith. 
He seems to allow that what he says needs realizing and perfect- 
ing, he has not really and perfectly himself. 

On the other hand, if a person appears to act with any show of 
goodness, it seems impossible not to allow that his are good 
works. Though he be ever so mistaken, irregular, eccentric, ca- 
pricious, self-confident and presuming, people are indeed at liberty 
to think him wrong, and may even ascribe the partial influence of 
inferior motives ; but the goodness of his works in the main they 
may not deny, at the certain peril of being held the enemies of 
mankind, and libellers of the great cause of philanthropy. A 
good work stands confessed a good work. It is the current coin 
of human opinion, What else are men to judge by? He who 
impugns it is a traitor to benevolence. He destroys social credit. 
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He proclaims forgery and imposture in a medium universally 
admitted, and where the counterfeit can never be detected. 

Let us see how this applies to the case of that immense and 
widely-ramified school which claims to hold with a peculiar 
truth and force the doctrine of justification by faith alone. In 
the first place its works are before the eyes of the world, under 
their very faces, nay even too near the footsteps of those who 
feel a secret jealousy towards them. It cannot be said to talk 
only, for it does as much as it talks, Its earnestness and energy 
cannot be denied any more than can the force of a blow be 
denied by him whom it has prostrated to the ground; or the 
power of a mob by him whom it is carrying from his legs, and 
bearing down the stream. Charge it with a barren, fruitless, 
dead, inoperative faith! Why, it has got a whole century's start 
of the rest of the world in activity and success; the credentials 
of its zeal are all but written on the sky. One is only too willing 
to recognize its exertions, lest the smallest doubt should serve 
to quicken them. And, further, though we might feel all sorts of 
prejudices, suspicions, and objections, describable and indescri- 
bable, against those same doings, ‘yet we are almost forced to 
admit them to be good, and to dislike them we dare not and can- 
not say why. The religious world will set down our protest to 
the score of worldliness and want of spirituality ; the irreligious 
world will smile at the nice distinctions we are drawing, and will 
be glad to find in our jealousies an additional testimony to'the 
narrow and sectarian character of all religious zeal and mere theo- 
logical benevolence. 

Thus stand the pretensions of this school to good works, not 
to be impugned without utterly risking our credit for candour 
and generosity. As for their faith, is not that their very name, 
banner and principle? It is faith they are always professing and 
requiring. For faith they sacrifice every other claim. Their 
works they suffer to speak for themselves, they care not whether 
they have or have not them to boast of; but they are never silent 
on their faith. ‘They are never for a moment in danger of having 
to prove this claim. I[t cannot be denied. ‘They only seem to 
make too much of it—to insist too much upon it—to rest their 
hopes too much upon the possession of this feeling. In whatever 
else they may seem to be wanting, this at least is theirs unques- 
tionably, No one thinks of denying it them. People are onl 
Jealous of their seeming monopoly. Their claim of faith is 

deemed proof positive that they have it; for who would claim. 
that which destroys all merit, and renders every other claim un- 
claimable and worthless, unless truth, not choice, compelled the 
pretension? ‘Thus it comes to pass, that while the good works of 
this school cannot be denied, its faith is never called im question, 
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That a party so advantageously situated for defence, or rather 
for never being so much as attacked with impunity, should reign 
almost alone, und have no antagonist with pretensions to stand a 
moment’s comparison, is nothing wonderful. And in fact, as 
England has been for the last century, it was easy to see, and has 
en seen by all men of common sagacity, that the school in 
question must soon be without a rival. Every vicissitude, every 
new appeal to the opinions and feelings of men, every time that 
old customs have been cancelled by young habits, and the out- 
ward form has been remoulded by the inward spirit, to this school 
has fallen the balance of victory. So little body or consistency | 
has there been in the semblance of opposition, that one must rather 
suppose the position of an imaginary opponent than describe the 
actual case of a real one. An antagonist school, then, which should 
think to meet the presumed error by denying its premiss, and 
insisting vainly on the necessity of good works to salvation, would 
be thus situated. It would seem to admit, not to proclaim, the 
necessity of faith. It would seem to urge, not that works should 
be “faithful,” but that they should be “ good.” It would in 
in a manner waste its labour by industriously recommending good 
works and appealing to good works, which, whether as an argu- 
ment or au example, speak for themselves; and meanwhile 
would not put so prominently forward taith, which does not so 
plainly speak for itself. Such would be the difficult position of 
an antagonist school, even without supposing it really Pelagian; 
a supposition which, taking into account the moral laws of action 
and reaction, is not at all likely. As far as it should be intrin- 
sically as well as in position Pelagian, its case would be mani- 
festly worse, 

If again they who were supposed not to teach works excepting 
only as the evidence of faith, were yet remarkable for their good 
works, and those of a peculiarly religious character—not of ordi- 
nary kinds, not seemingly matters of custom—not resting on 
common sauctions—-not mere duties, not universal obligations 
silently complied with,—not of the common, and, as some may 
think, the debased currency of Christendom ; but good deeds of 
a new stamp and coinage, with the device and superscription of 
a peculiar party upon them,—evidently from a common source and 
centre, being, if one might say it, doctrinal rather than moral, 
religious rather than good, then so much the more would the 
objections against “faith alone,” asa fruitless thing, be anticipated ; 
aud the doctrine would be ostentatiously and undeniably pro- 
ductive of an offspring that plainly witnessed to the truth and 

goodness of its parentage. ‘The objector would not even venture 
“ allege that the maintaiers of “ faith alone” were actively good 
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in spite of their doctrine, inasmuch as whatever they did was in 
the very type and colour of that doctrine. 

And, on the other hand, it would utterly complete the help- 
lessness of the antagonist party, if, while it insisted on good 
works, and found itself by position overstraining that point, as 
men are wont to do when they are trying to supply a supposed 
deficiency, it possessed no common and characteristic mould in 
which to cast the virtues it enjoined. Dreading perhaps the 
name of a party, shunving unauthorized combination, shrinking 
from the appearance of novelty, fearing to rouse too much the 
social sympathies, and the elements of enthusiasm, it would teach 
good works, as good works, resting on their several foundations 
in conscience, reason, and the Scripture precept. It would pro- 
bably strive to keep goodness clear of theology. ‘This would 
all the more disable it from proving that it had faith, or that it 
virtually taught the necessity of faith. 

We hardly venture to say what has been in fact the state of 
the question, and the character of the several parties during 
nearly the last two centuries. It is a matter for the historian, 
and what is more, a matter which no historian has yet ventured 
upon. It is easier to write an ecclesiastical history of England 
for any portion of the dark ages than for the last century and a 
half. ‘Therefore we only dare to present a sort of shadowing of 
the case, and address our remarks to those who may think it an 
approximation to the truth. ‘The case, as we have stated it, 
comes to this, that one school, the most stirring and hopeful, 
has made faith, i.e. faith in certain leading doctrines, the 
chief matter of its teaching, having at the same time its good 
works to show, and those of a very striking, doctrinal and demon- 
strative character; the other has not so expressly and formally 
taught faith as works, and those works, whether as they were 
taught or as they were illustrated, of a retiring, moral and un- 
argumentative sort. 

he one school has had its meetings and societies, its religious 
exercises, its muster rolls, and mutual scrutinies in one shape or 
other; its popular preachers and devotional writers, its missions 
and other religious objects, its revivals, and other machinery for 
extending and sustaining its dominion. ‘These were good works 
which declared themselves to be evidence of faith, and triumph- 
antly threw back the charge of barrenness. ‘They were ready 
made for those who wished to be doing something. ‘They were 
complete in themselves, requiring no preparatory skill, or tact, or 
aptitude, or training. Like the manual operations of acotton mill, 
they could be done alike by man and child, nay, the better by him 
that had the least mind of bis own. Whoever did them was 
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iit : forthwith perfect, as in his faith, so also in his works, He was 
Hive immediately religious, faithful, zealous, experienced ; and could 
Biles look down with pity on the rest of the world as being, in a reli- 
} ‘3 gious point of view, not only dark, but also idle and unfruitful. 
fide Whereas the antagonist school taught obedience, humility, pa- 
Beis tience, temperance, honesty, industry, filial and brotherly affec- 
th tion, and such virtues as even heathen men might practise, and 
TEE which, though undeniably good, yet do not necessarily presuppose 
iE Christian faith, Faith and religion itself even it made a matter of 


social duty and national law—reducing the inestimable means of § 
grace toa moral and political obligation. Whatever success it had, | 
the success brought credit to no system; evidenced no peculiar doc- 


trine. It kept no register of spiritual cures. It truly cast its seed 


on the waters, leaving the nation, or the world at large, to appropri- 
ate the fruit of its toils. Nay, it seemed to content itself with 
the rank of the lowest artificer, who prepares the ore for others to 
Hi | forge and break and twist and mould to their purposes. It pre- 
| | pared the material of virtue, and the uninformed element of piety, 
and passed it on to the finishing hands of the fanatic or the world- 
ling. It seemed only to witness to the visionary belief of some § 
higher authority than it dared to assume, more competent than it § 
to put a name and mark upon the virtues and graces of humanity; 
but rather than attempt to realize such a vision, it suffered those J 

teachers whom it daily denounced, daily to usurp its place, and | 
succeed to its imperfect, never to be perfected materials. With 
its church oppressed, its prophets silenced, its pastors state- 
created, its prayer-book half obsolete, its discipline forgotten § 
and impossible, and almost every power and gift and privilege in § 
abeyance, it presented no pattern, no body, no visible system, 
to the aspirations of those who wished it well. It furnished not 
Hy the whereby, and the wherewith, and the wherein, and where- 
. \. from, to the natural goodness of men. So, good though it might 
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be, and much good though it might do, it could not put forth the 
manifest tokens and pledges of its goodness. ‘The age asked for 
a sign, and it gave none, though it had not the wit or courage & 
to reply thatthe Church was itself sufficient sign, and need give § 
no other. 

Now that a school, which, starting with the great disadvantage 
of seeming to think there was too much faith upon earth, taugbt® 
the necessity of good works so nakedly and abstractedly, should 
find itself continually losing ground, is uo more than what it 
might expect and almost deserve, Surely to urge the mere necessity 
of “‘ good works,” and make that general principle almost the Ry 
foundation of preaching, was a practice both as irrational andj 
contrary to Scripture as the contrary error of preaching ‘ faith 
alone.” ‘The one seems an abstract principle as much as thej 
other; and there is no divine warrant for making so continual an 
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appeal to any abstract principle. In Scripture wherever a man 
was to be drawn to the obedience of faith, a certain course was 
first set before him more or less exact and binding in particulars, 
which was made the trial and exercise of his faith and obedience, 
First the body of duty, so to speak, was created and moulded ac- 
cording to the future purposes of God, and then it was quickened 
by the spirit of faith, Whether with the patriarchs or the child- 
ren of Israel, something to be done was always supposed, So, 
again,’ they that heard the words ‘of the Apostles and first preach- 
ing of the Gospel, did not find themselves invited thereby simply 
to faith in the merits of Christ’s death on the one hand, and 
simply to good works on the other, but to the “=A postles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and to breaking of bread, and to prayers.” ‘They 
were not inoculated with a principle and then left to their own 
natural workings; nor were the aids of the Holy Spirit given 
them simply to strengthen and purify their wills and understand- 
ing without reference to outward aids, We are, indeed, apt to 
think, from the simplicity of the sacred record, that faith was less 
clogged with cumbersome conditions in the apostolic age than in 
later days. Yet nothing that we know of can equal the absolute 
cogency with which, not various points of practice, but one whole 
way and manner of life was then required; and not the least 

peremptory part of it was submission,to the authority of the 

Church which then at least was something tangible and known, 

The whole teaching of the Epistles presupposes a definite way of 
life, as well as a form of sound words already existing, witb 

reference to which obedience and faith were demanded ; and that 

way of life, as every one must see who looks into the matter, was 

something much straighter, and separate from worldly ways, than 

any which the last century has seen proposed to the obedience or 

the choice of churchmen. 

_ And if Scripture tells us, that whether we preach faith or works, 

it should -be with reference to ah existing body of works, or way 

of life, reason also leads to the same conclusion, Reason and 

the voice of experience indicate that any doctrine which professes 

to come from heaven, and undertakes to prepare men for heaven, 

should lead, as a matter of course, to a more heavenly way of life 

than any which nature teaches, or than men are likely to discover 

of themselves. This instinct is in all, that when they perceive 

themselves solemnly called from high, they will forthwith attempt 

to feel and think and act in a bigher strain, Though Truth have 

been shattered to a thousand pieces, yet its smallest fragments, as 

those of some fair crystal vase, while they give no idea of the 

beauty of the whole, yet shine with a marvellous and unearthly 

lustre, and allure the eye from this dull world. So that, if we 
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see those who have heard but a portion of the Gospel, attempting 
for themselves a heavenly rule, and despising every custom, and 
example and authority, that seems to have the taint of worldliness, 
we may indeed deeply grieve that they heard not more of the 
truth, and were not provided beforehand with a heavenly rule 
that should satisfy their cravings ; yet we ought also to “vty 
when we see the unearthly and soul-stirring splendour that cleaves 
to every iota of that message which has come from heaven. 
Though, also, it be very true, that the virtues of heaven may be 
cherished in the most inconspicuous walk of privacy,and Christians 
may ripen into saints without being known as such beyond the 
domestic circle—nay, with scarcely a form of godliness beyond a 
faithful discharge of the common duties of life—yet Scripture 
and reason surely tells us, that God’s peculiar people, that chosen 
generation, that royal priesthood, should show a heavenly conver- 
sation, and appear to human eyes as angels on their way. All, 
therefore, who teach a religion short of this, or who teach a certain 
amount of doctrine and practice, good as far as it goes, but yet 
leaving a large remainder for their disciples to supply themselves, 
cannot be surprised if the disciple soon outstrips and finally 
deserts the teacher. What else should be expected, when men, 
for reasons of ease and prudence, presume to pare down religion 
to the lowest standard of necessity: when they say—such and such 
opinions are indeed pious, but not articles of faith; this and that 
may be disbelieved without eternal peril; this usage is good and 
catholic and primitive, but yet dispensable; that would be good, 
were it not now inexpedient ; let us be on the safe side; this may 
end in Popery, and that in Methodism; let us keep to funda- 
mentals? What else, we repeat, can be expected when judicious 
men ransack Church history for the lowest precedents, and make a 
long and melancholy list of things connived at, and things tolerated ; 
means of grace just admitted to be valid; irregularities on the 
very verge of order ; curtailments and alterations of services just 
shown to be warrantable? Or when men meet the design of 
restoration with the dread of change, or defend their little by 
alleging the danger of much ? 
his must indeed often be done, when a present position is to 
be defended, vet humbly, and not as a proud self-contented argu- 
ment against the offer of better things, when an opening does, by 
a gracious Providence, appear. But they who choose the lowest 
allowable ground cannot complain, if more adventurous spirits 
achieve more. Men do not usually expect the comfort of secu- 
rity together with the rewards of boldness. If the generation of 
churchmen that is gone by succumbed to the tyranny of circum- 
stances, so far as to relinquish great part of their Catholic inheri- 
tance, it was but fair that they should see a substitute provided 
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not altogether to their mind. ‘The Son of God did not take our 
nature and suffer for us, merely to make His creatures decent and 
orderly. If Christianity has been made a mere wholesome ingre- 
dient of the social system, no wonder if it has revenged itself, 
doing by irregular developments, what man denied to its law- 
ful dominion. You give up, you say, per force, the ancient 
Catholic system, its truth with its error, its high aspirations with 
its deep corruptions, its ever glorious attainments, with its sore. 
abuses. You give it all up, and teack, for holiness, the abstract 
truths of morality, which every man must apply for himself. The 
times, you say, will not allow of more. Unbelief and irreverence 
are too strong for you. Your protest against Rome unavoidably 
narrows your position. You must relinquish and even wage war 
against all that is questionable, in order to secure what none can 
deny. You must be on terms with the state, else how withstand 
Rome? and, for the same reason, you must make common cause 
with every shade and shape .of Protestantism. You must, by 
every lawful concession, strengthen the hands of the state, to keep 
out Rome; and, on the other hand, you must endure to lose, and 
even dare to crush, every thing that even ignorance can charge 
with Romanism, in order to strengthen the state, and secure a Pro- 
testant king. Well you have doue all this, and so far have accom- 
saga your object. ‘The means have been adequate to the end. 

ut will truth, will religion, endure this? Wall the King of 
kings suffer his kingdom to be made the footstool of an earthly 
supremacy ? 

When the last remnants of the ancient Catholic system, with 
all its native good as well as its ingrafted evil, had been gradu- 
ally withdrawn, and the general preaching of “ good works” was 
at length substituted for a definite form of godliness, a void was 
thereby left which neither heaven nor earth could bear. The 
glorious prerogative of teaching and training the elect to Chris- 
tian perfection was taken away from the Church. It did not 
honestly and earnestly seek that glory, and therefore it deserved 
hot to have it. ‘That prerogative was delivered in an imperfect 
and debased form to the hands of strangers, aliens to the spirit or 
even to the communion of the Church. An innumerable Robs of 
prophets sprung up over the land, who undertook to guide men 
to heaven. Master minds of earthly growth usurped the spiritual 
territory, and boldly dictated rules of perfection, methods of devo- 
tion, faithful services, works of love, patterns of religious ex 
rence, every requisite means for exciting, sustaining and reviving 
zeal, and conducting the proselyte, from the moment of his con- 
version, to the death-bed scene. ‘Thus did the Church see that 


ma by others which it could not, or thought it could not, do 
itself, 
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of “Tremaine,” “ De Vere,” &c. &c. Henry Colburn, Great 
Marlborough-street. 


the common every-day trash which issues forth under that name. 
We are willing to concede to him, what the public has decided, 
that his productions show evident traces of mind; a fact which, 
stated even thus generally, separates them from a whole host of 
the same class, which show no traces whatever of that element in 
our nature. And if this is too vague and general an admission, 
we would allow him a considerable knowledge of human nature 
under certain phases; a general insight into society, and acquaint- 
ance with its different standards of rank, and their relative value 
and consideration; a decorum, generally speaking, and absence of 
positive impropriety in his characters: these we would mention 
among other features of his writing, as sufficient to account for the 
position Mr, Ward occupies among his class of authors. And yet, 
in spite of all these proofs of taleut, backed too by extensive read- 
ing and general information, he is not, to our minds, an able, much 
less an interesting, and much less still, in any high sense of the 
word, a moral novelist. Indeed, if he were a more moral novelist, 
i.e. if he patronized a better and higher standard of character than 
he does, he would be a more interesting one. As it is, he displays 
considerable talent and intelligence; but that which is technically 
called interest, and which happens to be the particular deside- 
ratuin in a novel, he does not supply us. There is a certain class of 
literary clever men, whose productions are pre-eminent failures in 
this respect. We gasp for interest in them, we stand with mouth 
open, expectant, ready to catch the slightest breath, but in vain. 
We listen for it, like the listener in the fable, to hear if it is 

rowing, but, alas! not the faintest sound reaches our ears. 

here may be sagacious reflections, knowledge, thought, taste, 
information, and so on; the author may be perpetually unfolding 
the stores of his rich mind, But it is pleasant, after all, in produc- 
tions of this kind, to find something to care for, however transi- 
ently,—a character here and there for which we feel some sort of 
interest. ‘The human mind is naturally sympathetic, always 
instinctively on the look out for objects on which to bestow its 
superfluous benevolence. ‘There is a pleasure, a moral sweet- 
ness, In every degree to which this trait is indulged, from the 
very highest and most intense, down to the most sober and every- 
day development of it. Even the bare feeling in favour of the 
preservation of our fellow creatures, the generous desire that our 
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fellow citizens and neighbours may not be hanged, is not without 
its charm and advantage. But really ina great many of our works 
of fiction at the present day, tales written for the express object 
of exciting the feelings, and displaying human nature in its most 
interesting light, our sympathies are allowed to remain, nay, are 
positively thrown into a state of the greatest frigidity; and we are 
deprived for a time almost of our every-day benevolence, even to 
the extinction of that very rude and simple form of it which we 
have mentioned. And so the art of: novel-writing, instead of” 
being turned into a means of eliciting and gently stimulating the 
affections, on the contrary is made to furnish a most effectual 
school of hardihood, and immoveableness. We make acquaint- 
ance with our dramatis persone, on terms of the most perfect 
coolness, such as even the most stoical philosopher could hardly 
object to. No ties are formed, no partialities adopted; by no 
accident are we entrapped into any friendship which might pre- 
judice our judgment, and tempt us to support a favourite against 
the eternal rule of right and wrong. We form that easy-going kind 
of acquaintance which was fashionable under the French republic, 
when off and on was the game at which friends and members of 
the same circle and party used to play; and heads were found 
missing after mutual complimentings and entertainments. Or we 
are in a state of the same indifference as Achilles in the Odyssey, 
who walks among the ghosts, complaining of their unsubstanti- 
ality, and how that, ambitious of power though is, he does not 
care even to bully such miserable, flimsy, immaterial beings. 


Bovaoiuyy x’ emapoupos byrevéuey 


Thus in De Clifford—the degree of apatheia one enjoys through- 
out is surprising. No physician could have any thing to say 
against the state of our pulse, at even the most critical points of 
the story; and an old stoic, upon a due examination of our mind, 
would pronounce us to be within an ace of the perfection of human 
nature, 

Now that a person may have talent, thought, and observation, 
and not be able to write an interesting novel, is a matter which 
requires no explanation. ot is obvious, at first sight, that various 
other qualities of mind are necessary for such a purpose. And 
yet it may be worth while, in a particular instance like the pre- 
sent, to examine what there is in the general tone and idea of the 
work, to account for the deficiency we mention. Perhaps we 
might ordinarily divide the fault in such cases between the author 
and the age, the individual and society at large; only that it is not 
of much consequence to the reader to enter into such specula- 
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of things are peculiar to himself, or shared by the age, we beg 
here quietly to protest against his conception of, and mode of 
; drawing, an interesting character, and a faultless hero. But 
- what signifies your hero, we hear some of our readers say. 
1 Nothing, we answer, provided your author makes nothing of him, 


ie tions at all. Suffice it to say that, whether our author’s notions 


| lays no stress upon him. If he is obviously a mere puppet, 
placed there to complete the machinery of the story, you may 
Hei make what you please of him. Scott’s heroes are proverbially 
ii stupid, and yet that is no bar to the interest of bis novels. Why? 
1 i} Because he does not care about his heroes himself; he gives 
et them no important part to play in the story, other than what a hero 
Hal has to do ex officio, i. e. to fall in love with and marry the heroine. 
i But it is a different thing if an author sets great store by his fa- 
iP vourite ; if he makes him hot only formally, but really, the principal 
* character in the story. In that case he becomes the personifi- 
WW cation of the author’s ideas of the xaroxaxyaboy, the beautiful 
\ and good; he is made at once~the centre of the whole; moral 
it and incident both meet in his person, and the story stands or falls 
i with him. It is perhaps the defect of the fashionable novels of 
abe the present day, that they make too much of this single element 
i in their composition, and risk their all in one frail bark, which is 

4 extremely apt to upset before the author has got to the end of his 
" voyage. For is it so certain that we can draw heroes now-a-days, 
Hi. genuine ones we mean, hot counterfeits /—a grave question this 
Ni for novelists to consider, ‘That we can extend the history of an 
HE individual throughout the space of three or four volumes, is in- 
‘it deed quite clear from matter of fact; but is the said individual a 
hero inconsequence! And if the heroic, as we suggest, is not 
our line,—and there seems to be a general suspicion that it is not, 
—why then it is only prudent to beware how we come into such 
direct contact with it, as we do by thus setting up an individual. 
Better throw your heroism over a larger space, as Scott does: 
describe an age, a nation, a system, the feudal or chivalrous; for 
there, besides that history has done the work to your hands, the 
hero provided for you 1s a sort of collective character aud per- 
sonification, and perhaps on that very account a far surer and 
more dignitied representative of the heroic character, than one 
that you might draw for yourself. ‘This method, we say, facili- 
tates matters considerably; but to concentrate the heroic charac- 
ter in an individual is really a most formidable task, and one that 
authors might easily be excused shrinking from. But shrink 
from? quite opposite is the notion of a great many; no pecessity 
for it at all; nothing so easy to describe as a hero. Certainly, 
language like this is practically that of a great number of our 
authors, and is very creditable to people’s courage; only that 
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here, as elsewhere, one is apt to think that discretion is the better 
part of valour. The question depends after all upon your defini- 
tion of ahero. If your definition is that ex post facto one, which 
we mentioned, viz. a person who has been described at such a 
length, who has filled up so many volumes, who is called your 
hero, who is the only hero you have, whom lastly you positively 
pronounce and pledge yourself by your professional reputation, 
to be a hero; this view of the question relieves the writer ama- 
zingly. But if a hero is not a retrospective personage simply, 
the mere creation of the letter press, but one who must comply 
with certain laws and conditions of character before he can be 
admitted to his rank, then the office and task of the author are 
considerably heightened. For after all it does not do to make so 
very much of one person, unless he turns out to be somebody, 
unless he is tried and tested in some way, and does something to 
excite your feelings: and this is most easily accomplished by 
making your favourite smart a little, and subjecting him to 
annoyances of various kinds. There is a natural envy in the 
human constitution at all greatness; and even the importance 
which attaches to the hero of a novel, though not of the first 
magnitude, must be tempered with a certain degree of art and 
reserve, and must have its dark shades and colouring in parts, as 
an indulgence to this natural infirmity. And especially if a man 
writes his own history, as De Clifford does, and is four volumes 
about it, it is then most especially requisite that he should humble 
himself in some marked and signal way before the severe justice, 
or vindictiveness of the reader. It is only fair and natural that a 
man should pay for his greatness. If he extends over nine acres, 
as the giant Tityon did, he must be content to stoop consider- 
ably under most of the doors through which he makes ingress or 
egress; or if he rears himself to his full height under the open 
sky, he must expect that his majestic head will occasionally be 
singed by lightning. A hero of four volumes, an autobiographi- 
cal hero, he of a thousand [’s, and teu thousand my’s, must not 
be allowed to go on with impunity, taking up our time and atten- 
tion; otherwise all our prejudices against monopoly, tyranny, 
usurpation, self-aggrandizeiment, will be on the gui vive. In re- 
venge the reader begins to yawn; out of sheer spite and malig- 
nity he leans back in his chair; in judicial wrath and indignation 
he commences nodding,—et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 
Now we are far from wishing to bring back the art of fiction 
to its old models, or testing characters of the present day by the 
heroic standard of the Homeric times, or the middle ages. These 
are not times for giants and magicians, for enchanted castles, or 
subterranean vaults. ‘The Warriors of Troy, and the Knights of 
King Arthur's round table, are passed and gone. But, yet as we 
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are upon the subject of heroes, we must beg leave to observe, i 
that the rude notions of our ancestors on this head had something § 
in them, and whether right or wrong, went upon an unconscious § 
theory, which, at any rate, produced very successful results in its 
day, and suited human nature as they found it. Your hero then § 
really showed that he was what he pretended to be, and no 


shadow or impostor. He walked through fire and water, laughed & 


dragons to scorn, killed wild boars, rode over giants, and won @ 
his trophies through hosts of magicians and troops of infernal foes, & 
Sometimes he was enfeebled and disarmed by invisible spells, & 
and sometimes the damp of dungeon operated as a sedative on his 
courage, and gave him time for maturing his character by @ 

atience and reflexion, Or let us go higher up still, and we have 3 

lomer drawing a most melancholy picture of the situation of his & 
favourite hero, as one gift of the gods after another is withdrawn 
from him. First, his life was to be very glorious, but very short. 
Then, short as it is to be, a deep shade comes over its glory; Aga- 
memnon treats him very coolly and contemptuously ; ; and he retires 
from the council room “a despised stranger,” aoel tw’ atlunrov 
peravzoryy. Nevertheless he is not promised a bit the longer 


life in consequence ; and his prospects are for a long time most 3% 


gloomy and unsatisfactory; he wanders by the sea shore, lyre in § 
hand, soothing his griefs as well as he can, and jiooking over the & 
« wine-coloured ocean.” But the griefs of Achilles are after all 
mental,—of the imagination rather: his feelings, sensitive man, are 
wounded, but his skin is whole; hard words break no bones, and 
he is safe and sound, in spite of all Agamemnon’s contemptuous § 
expressions. What say we to Prometheus, whose liver is under @ 
going the perpetual process of being eaten by that most impertur- 
bable gourmand of a vulture. ‘This is rather too harrowing a pic- 
ture, we allow, and an excessive carrying out of the theory; but the 
reader will easily see that the whole of this poetical system is well & 
meant after all, both for the hero and for himself. The hero suf 
fers, and he is rewarded in turn with your admiration and sympathy. @ 
There is a kind of interchange of kind offices and grateful ac- 
knowledgments, a refined system of barter and exchange, which # 
goes on between him and the reader, The hero submits himself 3 
to all kinds of annoyances to please you, and you in return give 
him your warthest interest. He is persecuted and you pity, dis 
graced and you feel for him; his heart is broken at one time, and 
you sigh deeply ; his bones at another, and you groan convulsively, 
This prudent arrangement keeps up the liveliness of the story, 
and promotes that pleasing excitement of the generous feelings, 
which is so desirable for the reader. Doubtless, Thetis as 4 
mother would have been*better pleased to have seen her son a fa 
vourite with that great man Agamemnon, promoted to the highest 
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posts in the army, and complimented at court; but the reader would 
not have been satisfied, and he is the first person to be attended 
to. We repeat that this plan of a story certainly made an impres- 
sion in its day, and had wonderful success, as we say of a popular 
drama; and we would decidedly advise any one who has a mind 
to turn author and write a novel, to try how much may be done in 
that way. Unabashed by Addison’s cold-hearted sneer at the 
widow’s white pocket-handkerchief and six little children, let him 
firmly grasp his pen, to describe a career of most indubitable 
calamity, the combined result of human malevolence, and all- 
conquering fate. ‘The object of our interest must wander de- 
solate and forlorn upou this earthly morass; the Parce cutting 
at his thread on one side, lawyers clipping off his estates on the 
other—a prey to the malignant influence of stars and statesmen, 
the sport of mystery and of blacklegs. After these preparatory 
miseries the plot must thicken, and the hero be gradually deprived 
even of the small vestiges of hope which he may have been pre- 
sumptuous enough to indulge; till at length, at the end of the 


| melancholy vista, 


Where brooding darkness spreads her jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings, 


we see, rising in dim perspective, walls of an ancient and grimy 
hue; but whether those of the Tower of London, or the Old 
Bailey may be left uncertain. A mournful procession is winding 
up, marshalled by the awful functionaries of the law—we need 
not however develop our plan any further ; the rest of the picture 
may safely be left to the judgment and imagination of the author. » 

But'we have a far more flowery and comfortable view of the 
subject to present to our reader’s view at present. He need not 
expect any descriptions of romantic vicissitudes, or look for any re- 
vival of those severe methods by which the ancient heroes arrived at 
their exalted rank. De Clifford is a well read, well conducted, 
sentimental personage, with nothing to praise in him, and nothing 
to blame,—except—let us see—except it be perhaps an over at- 
tachment to number one. We have heard of a lover who with 
fond partiality summed up his adored’s character, by saying that 


B she had only one fault, and that was, that she was excessively 


selfish. The “blind god” seems not to have had bis eye entirely 
shut on this occasion; and we in the same way gradually opened 
oureyes to the defect in our hero’s character as we went on, We 
had no particular fault to find with him, but we thought him too 
intensely, unremittingly, and exclusively devoted to his own inte- 
rests. We became alive to the fact that he was no chicken; 
that he was fully capable of looking out for himself, and had 
strong notions of the propriety of so doing. He does not recog- 
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nize in his station any call to great achievements, he has not the 
most distant idea of that theory of interchange that we have men- 
tioned ; for the rights of readers he entertains the profoundest } ine & 
difference,—happy to receive their sympathies, provided they en- J 
tail no uncomfortable responsibilities in return ; if they do, then, § 
much obliged, but he is not ambitious of being killed with such & 
extra kindness, and is perfectly resigned to a course of quiet success, 
and to the fatal necessity which is constantly increasing his income, 
and improving his position, He carries off the ignominy of his 
situation with perfect sangfroid, and after he bas quietly pocketed 
all he can get, introduces us to the amiable and accomplished 
Mrs. De C., and takes his leave. | 
The history of De Clifford may be summed up in a very few 
words. He is the son of a yeoman or gentleman farmer, of limited § 
means, and hardly lifted up by a remote descent from the Clifford § 
family above the class of ordinary country farmers. He is sent to & 
school, where he gets on to the entire satisfaction of his masters; and & 
thence to college, in order to qualify himself for the church. As § 
soon as he is old enough, however, he falls in love with the sister of § 
a schoolfellow of far higher rank and fortune than himself. And § 
from that time forward he is fully bent on pushing his way in the § 
world, and making a fortune; a scheme which he pursues with § 
most uniform and creditable perseverance, and in which he is lucky § 
enough to find friends able and willing to help him. These are § 
the main features of his history, and the reader will perceive that @ 


they embrace two main and principal facts, one that of Mr. De i 


Clifford’s love for the heroine, secondly, that of Mr. De Clifford's & 
love for himself. Had the former element in the story been ma- 
naged in a different way from what it is, it is impossible to say § 
how far that amiable feature might not have thrown an interest # 
over the other less romantic, and more business-like one. But as 
it is, De Clifford is only an instance of a fact, which daily expe 
rience bears most unequivocal testimony to, viz. that an ardent B 
lover may be an excessively stupid character notwithstanding. It 
is nonsense for an author to go on describing his hero simply filk & 
ing his pockets, and getting on, as we say, and then come down & 
upon us with a memento—Oh! but you must excuse him, he is 
in love, and wants to get married; nobody abominates filthy 
lucre so much as he does, he hates it, despises it for its own sake; 
but he must have the wherewithal to maintain a wife and family. 
—We say it 1s absurd to expect on such grounds that we are to@ 
regard the art of fortune-making as interesting, and the process of & 
falling into salaries of tive hundred, a thousand, and fifteen hundred § 

a year as an exalted and romantic one. This we maintain is a} 

violation of the rules of the art, so far as there is an art of novel @ 
writing. Let a hero and a heroine, both of interesting character 
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in themselves, fall in love and marry; that is as it should be; 
but, let not the interest in the hero be the simple consequence of 
his being in love. He should make the love interesting, not the 
love him. If you will obtain a hero by this kind of ipse dixit, as 
a herald makes a gentleman, you must not be startled if your new 
Promethean man begins by mistake very soon to bray. So 
much for the general plan of the story; but our readers perhaps 
will like to see how it is carried out, and to be introduced a little 
into the detail. 

Our hero begins early in life to display symptoms of a taste and 
intellect above his condition, which elicits from the squire of the 
parish the prophecy—“ that boy, for ought you or I know, may 
one day be a bishop.” And the same omens of future distinction 
follow him at the grammar school of Mr. Crackenthorpe, a northern 
light, where he picks up a grand acquaintance in the person of a 
certain Foljambe Hastings, the only boy of rank there, whose 
father, “one of a very old school, had notions of his own as to 
education, which induced him to place his sou at Sedburgh, previous 
to going to Eton.” ‘This acquaintance excited the jealousy of 
his schoolfellows, ‘‘so that I generally went by the name of the 
‘would-be gentleman,” a malicious piece of criticism certainly, 
but not so very far beyond the mark, we think; nay, rather astute, 
perhaps, than otherwise, of those lads of Sedburgh—indeed school 
boys in general are pretty sharp in detecting such designs, 

This grand acquaintance, thus early formed, gives a turn to our 
hero’s character for life. Foljambe Hastings, indeed, leaves in 
course of time for Eton, but De Clifford is invited after an interval 
to Foljambe Park, where, though he finds his old schoolfellow 
grown too much of the Etonian, and does not half like his introduc- 
tion to the father—*“ This is my friend Clifford; Z assure you, 
though he looks so bashful and backward, there is a good deal in 
him” —his imagination becomes so much impressed with the idea 
of the greatness of the English aristocracy, and his head so full of 
high notions of all kinds, that henceforward nothing can satisfy him 
but being a gentleman, and a gentleman of the first water. He 
enters the university, resolved upon distinguishing himself, and 
winning by some means or other the hand of the fair Bertha, Fol- 
jambe’s sister, who has fascinated him; though as yet he bas no 
definite line before him, and is a prey, in consequence, to gloomy 
and discontented thoughts. He “ would be a gentleman,” and 
he is not; be will be a gentleman, and he cannot—that is the 
fons maloruw, which is perpetually working in his mind; the 
problem which perplexes and unsettles him, ‘The author makes 
an utter failure in the very outset of his hero’s character, 
He wishes to give us the idea of ultra-refinement and morbid de- 
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licacy, and his hero instead is a discontented ‘‘ would-be gentle, 


man.” His refinement of mind only extends toa refined percep- § 


tion of ‘‘ grades” and “ distinctions.” He trembles like an aspen 
leaf before a man of fashion; a territorial sounding name perfectly 
upsets him. ‘The following i isa picture of his amiable state of 
mind on first entering the university of Oxford, where he com 
mences residence as an exhibitioner of Queen's College. 


“The moment I sallied beyond the gates, and mingled with, or 
rather looked at the world, I found that an English university was any 
thing but a place where English freedom, or English equality, and inde- 
pendence of 
was everything, independence nothing. ‘There was the prerogative of 
birth, the prerogative of riches, the prerogative of fashion. ‘There were 
silk gowns and gold tufts that lorded it over the humble crape or bom- 
bazine, and ate at the tables of masters and doctors, while the poor 
commoners were denominated ‘ inferiorts ordinis,’ 

“ This, I own, stung me with the sense it gave of my own littleness ; but 
only because it seemed to increase my distance from Bertha. Every 
disparity was heightened, and caused tenfold mortification, from this cause 
alone. / hated grand compounders, not because they were men of a certain 
estate, but because I was a man of none, and therefore could not pre- 
tend to Bertha. - 


“ For the same reason I hated all the happy (as I then thought them) 


who took degrees honoris causd: as if nobility, or royal descent, made a 
road to science easier and smoother than with the ordinary ranks. These 


things astounded, and almost made me a democrat, though Thucydides | 


and Plutarch soon brought me round again by the hideous pictures 
they gave me of democracy. 

** But alas! this was not all. Not only in the theatre, the university 
distinctions of rank convinced me of my own littleness, but the greater 
theatre of public opinion, the manners, looks, dress, exclusiveness, and 
airs of rank, wealth, and fashion which I beheld in the streets, in the 


walks, and in the riding parties, all denoted separations of class, whicb| 
brought my own inferiority, ‘factitious as I felt it to be, more home tog 
indignant bosom.” —vol. i. p. 65, 66. 


Stung, because commoners were denominated inferioris ordinis, 
—hating grand compounders,—hating the happy as he thought 
them, who took degrees honoris causa ;—what stuff! De Clifford 
ought to blaze up in some very astonishing way in the after part 
of the story, to make up for showing himself such an immo 
derate simpleton in the former. Whether this metamorphosis 
takes place, and the hater of grand compounders becomes a great 
man, remains to be seen.— And, by the way, we do not forget, all 


this time, that this is an autobiography, and that the author there fim 


fore tacitly claims for his hero the benefit of the retrospect, and 
the credit of confession, Only so much indifferent stutl comes 
in, not as confession, but quite the reverse, that we are confused. 


prerogative were practised. On the contrary, prerogative J 
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And after all we are not concerned for the position the author 
takes behind the scenes: what we do not see does not exist to us, 
We take the character as it appears on the pages, and if upon those 
pages it turns out brilliantly after all, we shall be happy to make 
the amende honourable. De Clifford has still strong ideas of 
keeping up as much as he can his connexion with the great, nor 
does his democratical mania prevent him from commencing what 
we cannot but term a literal persecution of Foljambe Hastings. 
We say persecution, for though it is very fine talking about friend- 
ship, affection, old reminiscences and the like, when a man gives 
such unequivocal symptoms of a desire to relax these ties, as 
Foljambe does, it was high time for a sensitive man like our hero 


to keep himself a little back. But it is no such thing with De. 
Clifford. 


“As soon as the ceremony of matriculation was over, I besought Mr. 
Fothergill, who was preparing to initiate me in my new way of fife, to 
excuse me for half an hour, for that the dearest friend | had in the 
world was at Christ Church, and it would shock him and all the rights 
of friendship if I did not immediately seek him. ‘ He will never for- 
give me,’ said I, ‘if I delay a minute. . . . «. ‘ When arrived 
at the gate, I begged the porter, a man of most imposing dignity, to 
inform Mr. Hastings that his friend Mr. Clifford (for 1 generally dropt 
the De) of Queen's was waiting for him. 

“*Mr, Hastings!’ exclaimed the porter, surveying my stuff and 
sleeveless gown, ‘ Why he is a gentleman commoner.’ 

know it,’ said I. 

«But he is engaged,’ replied he, ‘for I saw him go - to Lord Al- 
bany’s rooms, who I suppose you don’t know, and he will not be able 
to come to you, for he is hand and glove with my lord.’ 

“* What of that?’ said I, with some impatience. ’ 

“* Why, when they gets together, there’s no saying when they'll part, 
replied the porter; ‘besides you say you belong to Queen's, and we 
have very few Queen’s men, I may say none at all, as visits here.’ 

“Saucy enough, thought I; however, [ suppose there are Jack’s-in- 
office everywhere, and, in my simplicity and my freshness, I told him 
I was sure Mr. Hastings would be extremely displeased with him for 
such an answer, for that I was his particular friend. | 

“*That may or may not be,’ returned Cerberus, rather laughing, and 
surveying me again with a look of superciliousness, at the same time 
holding the wicket as if he would close it in my face: But whether I 
had the look of a real gentleman, although a decayed one, or he thought 
to prove a dignified superiority by condescension, he at last said he would 
take my name to Mr. Hastings, though be added, that he always stayed 
long with my lord, and probably would not be down for an hour. 

“TI meekly said I would wait the time, and the porter, with a smile 
at a resignation so unusual, and moved, I fear, more on account of 
Foljambe than Foljambe’s friend, proceeded up a staircase with his 
message. 

“My impatience to embrace my friend may be imagined, as well as 
my disappointment, when the aristocratic janitor brought word that 
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Mr. Hastings was so particularly engaged that he could not come down, : 


but would call upon me soon at Queen's. 


***T thought it would be so,’ added he, ‘ for this is always the time @ 


when Lord Albany and he practises in the mufflers. 


“The next day, as soon as the college exercises permitted it, I took § 
the road again to Christ Church, for no Foljambe had appeared at @ 
Queen's ; but before I could reach it, I was met by a gay party of I 


oung men on horseback, one of whom, by his air, I knew at once to be 


astings ; I drew up upon the pavement that he might the more easily J 
distinguish me. Will it be believed? Though he knew, and even § 
kissed his band and spoke to me, it was only to say ‘ How are you?’ | 
nor did he stop, as I expected, to greet me, though my own heart was § 


swelling towards him with joy and pleasure! ... Astounded, dis- 


comfited, angry, grieved, | immediately returned to my rooms, in a § 


paroxysm of contending emotions.’’—vol. i. pp. 70—73. 


This did not, however, prevent him from renewing the contest 
very soon after. 

“ Not to deprive myself of all chance of meeting him, and therefore 
of explanation, I spent all my spare time in the High street, with occa- 
sional deviations into the public walks. 

“This lasted two days, during which my inquiries of our college 
porter after the expected call, were always answered with a gruff ‘ No!’ 
On the third I was greeted with the wished intelligence, which was 
much alloyed, however, by the addition that the young squire (as our 
porter called Hastings) had begun by asking whether I was not at 
dinner in the hall, and, being answered in the affirmative, had left his 
card. 

“The card, much to the gate-keeper’s astonishment, I tore all to 
pieces. ‘He knew we dined earlier than other colleges,’ said I to 
myself, and ‘ therefore he called. If I bear this !° 

* And I actually stamped with agitation.” 


But nothing deters our youthful aspirant. He meets Hastings § 


a day or so after, “ sailing down the walk at the head of a bevy, 
composed of the deities of the place, in the full glory of universal 
fashion, and occupying all attention from male and female.” 


‘As our eyes met, it was impossible for him not to know me, and I 
loved him still too much to repress the pleasure I had in seeing him. 
Undazzled therefore by his companions, and alive only to nature, | 
waited not for his recognition, but so fairly and pointedly sought his 
band that he could not refuse it. He gave it, however, with an em- 
barrassed air, not the less because my eagerness, for a moment, discom- 

ed the movement of his pore whose curiosity was piqued by my 
lisaeiile. Lord Albany and Sir Henry Melford in particular stared 


at me with lofty wonder, the ladies tittered, and my friend was we : 


disconcerted by the interruption....... With respect to myself...... 
felt no shame...... I was not even abashed.” 

Oh no, not at all; we did not in the least expect that you 
would be. But alive only to nature is rather too bad. Nature 
should teach people propriety, or else harsher means must. 
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However, he now has Hastings fairly by the button, and proceeds | 
to entertain him with converse : 


= “1 talked of the great elm before the school-house door, under whose 
is shade we had read together, and of the secluded lanes, where we had 
Be walked and plucked blackberries together, and where we had vowed 

me eternal eet to one another. 1 also particularly (and I own de- 
He signedly) reminded him of bis generous opinions at that time, on the 
Be cqualizing nature of friendship in general, and how he laughed at all 

worldly distinctions. 
=e “Acurling sort of smile played round his mouth when be replied to 

ma this ebullition, ‘ My dear Cliff (for so he used to call me), I perceive you 

have preserved all your charming simplicity ; and all you have recalled 
was certainly very delightful at the time, and would be so again, if we 
‘We were again in Crim Tartary, (so he now called our northern village). 
But this, like many other things, is one of the ‘has beens.’ 
! “This startled me, and I now began to think, not pleasantly, that 
my tutor might be in the right. 

“<The world,’ Hastings continued, ‘is the world, and a strange one 
Bit is, as you will find when, like me, you have been six months here. I 
an scarcely ask you what you think of it now, on only three or four days’ 
acquaintance, and that among those strange animals you have chosen to 
with at Queen's.’ 

“* Herd with! Animals!’ exclaimed [, with emphasis, for I did not 
ike the expressions. 

“*O! Lery you mercy,’ said he, ‘for I perceive I have called up all 
he blood of the De Cliffords ; but I beg to assure your lordship, that I 
— no disparagement to your dignity, or that of Queen Philippa 
o Marither.’ 

“This allusion to my school soubriquet rather annoyed me, but as I 
hought it mere rattle, and not, I hoped, intended to offend, I forgave it. 
0 fact, it was jealousy alone that made me take the umbrage I did. 
lad-he not been Hastings, or the brother of Bertha, [ should have 

aughed at it as heartily as himself.”—vol. i. p. 89, 90. 


al HE But he is never tired of dogging Hastings ; it seems to be his 
egular day’s employment. 


1B} “ My steps almost mechanically directed themselves to the same place, 
D Mebrist Church Walk (the general promenade of an evening), where L 
ad met Hastings the evening before ; and I met him again, 

‘‘ He was again with Lord Albany, and one or two more men of figure, 
nd seeing me advance towards him with the pleasure I really felt at 
eeting, he appeared again embarrassed. It was not, as I bave before 
aid, the embarrassment of an upstart, surprised by a quondam equal in 
gh company, but one which seemed to proceed from displeasure, and 
me Sense of an improper liberty taken ; for in my untaught manners 1 
Pought only of him, and broke in upon him, caring little for ceremony 
ith his companions. 
yu “ He decided at once what to do, and said, ‘ Clifford, a word with you.’ 
re fae") apologizing to bis friends for leaving them a moment, he took me 
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on one side. Having done this, he startled me by saying, with an air 
of distance, ‘I perceive, my good friend, that you are so new to this 
place, and indeed to the world, as to have a great deal to learn, perhaps 
to unlearn, and it is only due to friendship to tell you of it. You will 
not take it ill ?’ 

«Certainly not,’ said I, surprised, but neither mortified nor humbled, 
for [ did not know my crime. 

Good,’ observed he ; ‘ but this is not the place to confer about it 
at large, and we will take another opportunity. Meantime, do not mis- 
understand me if I tell you that it is against good breeding, as well as 
custom, for a stranger to intrude himself upon persons he does not know, F 
especially if they be as far above him in rank as those gentlemen whom % 
you have discomposed are above you; and this, though it be to greet an @ 
old friend and school companion. You have a right to seek me, and to 
be even * hail fellow well met’ with me, if you please, and in your place, 
but not if | am in the midst of company who can know nothing of you, 
and to whose acquaintance perbaps you would not, and ought not, to 
pretend, It is necessary 1 should give you this hint for your own 
guidance, ina place where you are yet a stranger; but it will be a good 
rule all the world over. Come and see me as often as you please, but 
do not force the notice of others. Lord Albany, with whom you saw! 
was engaged, is a peer of the realm.’ 

‘*L was so confused, nay, astounded at this speech, that I had nota 
word at command to reply to it; seeing which, he touched my finger, 
aud saying he hoped we should meet again at a time more convenient, 
turned back to rejoin his company, leaving me overwhelmed with asto 
nishment, indignation, and grief.”—vol. i. p. 99, 100. 


After this unceremonious proceeding on the part of his friend, 
De Clifford is at last induced to listen to the strong asseverations 
of his tutor as to the hopelessness of the case, and takes refuge 
in his own internal greatness. His new philosophical expedient a 
to fortify his mind is worth knowing. be 


“ This above all—to thine own self be true.” 


“ This maxim, given to the young Laertes on setting out in the world, & 
Was first set before me by one of whom I shall presently speak, and of 
whom I never can speak but with reverence, for his knowledge of met 
as well as of books, and his saving care in steering me through a court ® 
of danger. In time, it laid such hold of me that it never was outa ® 
my mind, and scarcely ever off my tongue, and I found it of such sup@ 
port and comfort that, much to the diversion of my fellow collegians, |@ 
wrote it in capital letters on the wall opposite my bed, that I might begio§ 
the day with it on my waking in the morning. ; 

“At first | was laughed at, ridiculed, quizzed. No matter, I kept o§ 
my course, and often quoted my motto to those who laughed at it, bul™ 
by departing from it, too often stood in need of its wisdom. My inflext § 
bility, indeed, in this and other matters, amounting almost to an appear § 
ance of phlegm (though any thing but phlegmatic), got me in the ent 
a sort of reputation for firmness and self-possession, which made m 
independent of i, p. 68, 
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A man certainly must have been very independent of scoffers, 
who could adopt such a device, and we are afraid that such moral 
courage is not to be found among the present race of under- 
graduates. And this reminds us, by the by, of the extraordinary 
mistakes our author makes on the subject of Oxford and the 
state of things in the university, with which he professes consider- 
able acquaintance. ‘To mention an instance we gave just now, 
what could he be thinking of, to represent grana compounders and 
honorary D.C, L.’s as objects of hatred? We defy an under- 
graduate, however he may be stuffed with folly and spleen, to 
hate a grand compounder as such, Such an unnatural animosity 
is not to be classed among the fugienda, faults which conscience 
tells us to avoid, but which, from human frailty, we are under 
a temptation to indulge; but it is physically impossible that such 
a feeling should be entertained. It is purely a monster of the 
author’s own imagination. Hate grand compounders! Why it 
would be every bit as rational to talk of hating the beef-eaters 
in the Tower, of hating the society of Merchant-tailors, or of 
being filled with virulent emotions toward the gold-stick in 
waiting. What constitutes, we believe, a grand compounder is 
the possession of five pounds a year in landed property, on the 
strength of which he has to pay some four or five times as much 
for his degree as others, and has the distinction of wearing a red 
gown on that particular occasion. 

With respect to another point again, whence did our author’s 
notions come of the state of society in Oxford, and the materials 
of which it is composed? Why he literally peoples the place 
with young ladies, whispers it with flirtations, trips it with balls 
and dances. He would lead us to suppose that attachments 
were flying about thick as autumnal leaves, and weddings taking 
place as part of the ceremonial of an academical day. The 
banks of the Cherwell are like the shores of Chios, in Homer, 
with their chorusses of Lonian maids, Let us see—he talks, as 
an ordinary thing, of “ the gay throng which of an yy. peopled 

Christ Church walk,” of “ the pride of beauty in 
the women,” of “ the fair dryads of the walk,” of * ladies who 
rain influence and judge the prize of fashion,” of ‘ladies who 
have verses daily made to the eyebrows.” Raining influence! 
prizes of fashion! Dryads! Eyebrows! What on earth can he 
be dreaming of. We canfassure him we never saw anything of 


the kind. What will our Oxford readers, if we have any, say to 
the following : 


“ The Heads of Houses equalled the pomp of generals on a parade ; while 
their wives and daughters, with the sort of natural instinct inherent in 
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the sex, played (and with equal success) the part of their supposed bet- 
ters in the higher walks of lite. te 


“ What particularly struck me, was the immense consequence given » i 


the younger and unmarried females to a number of young men whose cos- é 
tume denoted them of quality, and who buzzed about them with gilded wings, & 


dangerous to their young heads, and perhaps to their young hearts, if the § 


hearts of coquets, which most university beauties are, can ever be said to be Be ; 


in danger. 

“* However this may be, the importance of these young men, or rather 
perhaps of the association kindled by the silk and velvet in which os 
were clothed, was fully demonstrated in the reception every where given | 
them by fathers and mothers, and especially by daughters.” —vol. i, 


pp. 83, 84. 


Excellent, truly! ‘There is nothing like a brilliant description. 
Nevertheless our author has a little overshot his mark, at any rate 
with respect to the arithmetical part of it. Why, if the Heads of 
Houses had all of them families like the Khans of Tartary, if the 
number of the Danaidw was the lowest admissible female ratio 
in the composition of those establishments, they could hardly 
crowd the place in this unmanageable way. We can testify to 
the fact, that bonnets aud satin manteaus do not as yet impede 
the free passage up the High Street. Nay, sorry as we are to 
destroy the fair vision which the author has indulged us with, we 
must nevertheless assert the extreme probability that an under. 
graduate never sees a lady’s face iv society the whole of his time, 


except it be perhaps the wife of the Head of his college presiding § 


at a formal dinner. 


But to return to our story. 


We are sorry to say the best part 
of it is now over. 


Foljambe Hastings, towards whom we cow | 


fess, in spite of his undeniable deficiencies, a certain wilful predi- fl ie 


lection, or rather sense of gratitude for his services in entertaining § 


us, 1s soon withdrawn from the scene of action. 


hke many others, is more successful in his bad characters than in 
his good. 


Our author, | 


Where vicious sentiment has to be expressed there 1s 


spint and life, but we begin to yawn as soon as ever the virtuous | 


character is brought on the stage. "This Foljambe Hastings, we 
say, does the author credit as a piece of description ; he is at 


utter scamp, but there is a ‘‘ go” about his conversation, and his E 


whole way of proceeding, and he has the merit at any rate of 
force and animation. 


Why the author brings him so much into § 


contact with his hero, we cannot conceive; for the latter is far § 
from gaining by the comparison. De Clifford is constantly running § 
foul of Hastings, and Hastings simply kicks him and walks off with 


most triumphant placidity. ‘Thus, after all his rebuffs at Oxford, 
the author is at the trouble to conduct his hero all the way into 
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Yorkshire, in pursuit of Hastings, on purpose that he may hear 
the following speech :— 


“ * Indeed,’ said he, ‘ you were always a tender one, and though you 
have, no doubt, fed well among those bluff beef eaters (1 must not call 
them animals ) at Queen’s, you are not more rubicund than you were for- 
merly. I wish you had been at Eton ; a bottle of claret at the Chris- 
topher, and a run with the King’s hounds, would have done you more 
good than all the sturdy Crackenthorpe lectures, by which you profited 
so much in your learning, and so little in your health.’ : 

“ I liked this less and less, but particularly when he continued, ‘I sup- 
pose the old lord (for so he always designated my father) designs pm 
for some quiet moping profession, and I have no doubt you will make a 
capital parson.’ ”-—vol. i. p. 175. 


That he should not dike this style of language is not at all sur- 
prising, but why he should go all the way down to Yorkshire to 
hear it, we cannot understand. He says indeed, by way of ex- 
planation, “I had still good will towards him, and my sense of 
supposed affronts having been diminished by time or absence, lL 
felt my old regard revive.” Supposed affronts! We should have 
thought they were read enough im all conscience to satisfy the 
most sceptical mind, If ever any man had right to consider his 
nose pulled, De Clifford certainly had. It is a kind of hyper- 
resignation for a man when he receives a kick, not only to submit 
with humility, but to be in a state of intellectual perplexity as 
to the nature of the act itself. He speaks afterwards of ‘ the self- 
respect which had not abandoned him at Oxford”—a very near 
thing, we should have said, if it was not so. He at any rate 
manages to leave a most unfortunate impression to that effect on 
the reader’s mind. 

Hastings however is very soon removed, in order, we suppose, 
to make way for our hero’s advances to the fair Bertha, to which 
he bid fair to prove a formidable obstacle. He falls in a duel 
with his friend Lord Alvanley, and we are left to be entertained 
as well as we can with the mopings and murmurings of the hero, 
who goes on thinking it very indelicate and hardhearted of the 
world that it will not acknowledge at once the pretensions of the 
son of a Cumberland farmer to the hand of a wealthy and fashion- 
able heiress. At the idea of such an injustice his mind is “ warped 
with a spell,” and “ his heart sighs like a furnace,” and one hears 
him soliloquizing, “ lam ‘a decayed gentleman,’—I am of the 
blood of the De Cliffords—my delicacy of feeling—my interest- 
ing melancholy—my philosophy—my greatness of mind—my 
inward resources—‘ my mind to me a kingdom is,’ ”"—sentiment- 
alities, from which the inference to be drawn is, that the stomach 
is empty, and that our hero feels decidedly peckish after some of 
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the good things of this world. We occasionally dine at a @ 
family table, at which the facetie of one of the members, 
directed indiscriminately at one or other of the circle present, 
are apt to partake occasionally of that biting and sarcastic tone 7 
to which the hour of dinner is so favourable, before the knife and 
fork are as yet brought into operation. When this takes place, 


the master of the house says quietly from the bottom of the table, e 


“ Help N——.” Whereupon N is helped, and the effect | 
is as happy as it is instantaneous. Something of the same kind | 
takes place here. The author, like a clever physician, penetrates | 
the symptoms of his patient; and perceives that his favourite 
is getting faint for want of proper sustenance, So there is a cry 
forthwith of help, help: for the hero is sinking, swooning ; he 
must be supported. Prepare your cordials, administer your 
scent-boxes, bathe him with cold water. No, no, we hear our 
author saying, those are not the restoratives for him, bring him 
something to stay his stomach with, something comfortable from 
the kitchen. Orders accordingly are given ; and our hero from 
this time forth undergoes a process of refined feeding. All the 
delicacies of the season are successively placed before him; and 
it is wonderful how much he improves under such kind treatment. 
From a moody growling beast of prey, he becomes the tamest and 
most placable creature in the world, with amiable temper and 
shining skin. But first we have a consultation as to the kind of 
cooking most suitable to his taste. We extract the following from 
a conversation between him and his patron, a Mr. Manners, a 
gentleman whom he is lucky enough to fall in with, and who 


takes him in hand, on the question of the most advantageous line © 
to take up. 


‘Far better, I thought, to recur to my original destination, the § 
church, and a fellowship, or at worst a village curacy ; and so I told my 
adviser. 

“*No;' said he. ‘Unless you feel an almost apostolical zeal and § 
dedication of yourself to this arduous (for it is an arduous) career—unless & 
you have really that ca// which the Articles (!) require, and to which all 
pretend, though so few feel it—the church shall have none of you. You 
shall not be one of those 

‘ Who, for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold.’ 


*** With sincere conviction, and real holiness of purpose, there is no 
character so holy as a Christian churchman ; his very presence inspires J 
veneration, and with it gladness. Be one of these, and welcome ; but 
if you are, nothing worldly must come near you. Thrones, palaces, and 
purple must not be in your thoughts. I would rather you were a clerk 
at a hundred a- year, or, what is worse, get your bread as one of those 
pauvres mserables in this country, the men of hes, than that you should 
be a trading clergyman.’ ‘ Amen,’ said I,”—vol. iii, pp. 32, 33. 
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7 « Amen, said I.”—And pray what business had you to say 

© that Amen so very glibly, Mr. Hero? It is amusing to see what 
scrupulous consciences people have about the clergy, when those 
scruples do not at all affect themselves. Here is a conversation 
the avowed end and object of which is to secure as much of the 
common pelf and prey as possible. But [ would not be a trading 
clergyman for anything—oh, no—“ Amen, said 1.” i.e. 1 would 
not be a clergyman, because then I could not trade; I could not 
fill my pockets so well as a clergyman as I could as a layman. 
To which pure and magnanimous sentiment the hero responds 
with enthusiasm, “ Amen.” Conscientious man, indeed ; extra- 
ordinary sacrifice ! 

So the clerical profession is put aside; nor-does that of author ~- ° 
fare at all better, Hear Mr. Manners. 

“¢ What can the admirer of learning and genius do, when he thinks of 
the plate of victuals sent from Cave's table to Johnson, impransus (as 
he signed himself )—what but weep? O! believe me, I have been more 
than once ready to do so when J have seen a starveling author alongside 
of a fat bookseller, and compared their respective intellects with their 
respective persons,’ ’—vol. iii. p. 35. 

Pathetic indeed! and a capital argumentum ad hominem, The 
force of the contrast is not lost upon De Clifford, who says, “ Jt 


° is astonishing what an impression all this made upon me, and how 
of 3 well afterwards in the world I came to remember it.” 
m They agree at length on the diplomatic line, as that which 
4 | combines honour and gain most completely; and Mr. Manners 
1 | «recommends him to Lord Castleton, the minister, who was in 
of a private secretary. 
‘The letters were dispatched, and it is not easy to describe the state 

of intense interest, a compound of hope and fear, which possessed all my 
ne nerves till the answer from the earl arrived.” —vol. iii. p. 40. 
4 m The answer is favourable; he is introduced to the minister, asked 
nd He to dine, passes a good examination in ‘the age of Louis XIV., 
se =the Revolution, and the public men as well as the wits of the 
ll BH reign of Queen Anne,” and finally receives the appointment. 
ou e Manners leaves him with the parting advice from Chester- 

field: 


“* A young man, be bis merit what it will, can never raise himself, 
but must, like the ivy round the oak, twine himself round some man of great 
power and interest. You must belong to a minister some time before any 
body can belong to you.’ ” 

“T (De C. loquitur) thought this excellent information—resolved to 
profit by it.” —vol. iii. p. 50. 


Macte virtute.—It is remarkable how strongly our hero always 
appreciates advice of this nature, how instantaneously he appro- 
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priates it. His docility is wonderful on such occasions. It is 
always, “ Amen, said I,” whenever he hears any rule laid down 
for stepping into good things; he is “impressed” with it, ‘ re. 
solves to profit by it,” adopts it as an immutable principle of 
action. He describes himself as never ceasing to remember for 
his whole life afterwards the slightest hint which he has ever once 
heard dropped on the subject of number one. 

Lord Castleton introduces him to “ that superior woman, his 
niece,” Lady Huntingford, an influential person in the fashionable 
world. 


“Young men were particularly fond of cultivating her acquaintance, 
and she in return was pleased (as indeed no one had better means) to 
bring young men forward in good society. . .... . Of such a person, 
who would suppose that the decayed gentleman, the Yorkshire farmer's son, 
could ever obtain the commonest notice, especially on a first introduction ? 
But so it was, and by means which perhaps may seem still more sur- 
prising ;—to explain which, let us proceed by steps.” —vol. iii. p.57. 


We cannot exactly analyse the reason why we have italicised 
so much in this extract; but there seems to us to be a sort of— 
what shall we say !—abjectness and fawning in it which is 
highly characterisic. But let it passs—Well, so our hero is 
now set going, we are now fairly launched into life; we have 
fairly attached ourselves to a great man and a fashionable woman, 
So far so good. In the mean time we will take a view of the 
state of our finances at starting. In the first place then we are 
“a demy of Maudlin (a piece of preferment we stepped into 
some time ago), and resolved to keep it, as Prior did his fel- 
lowship, to give him ‘a crust and a clean shirt,’ after he and his 
party had been shipwrecked in the world.” In the next place 
—* My salary from Lord Castleton is 5001. a year, with which 
I take a pretty lodging in Green Street, and go to some expense 
in. my wardrobe.”’—Very comfortable indeed, and exceedingly 
pleasant. And now that we have been to our tailor’s and got 
well fitted, we proceed to Lady Huntingford’s to learn fashion— 
we beg pardon—“ tournure, after all, is the appropriate word, 
fashion is become so common.” So be it then—let tournure be 
the word.—We have a natural taste for tournure, as all persons 
of retined minds have: we had it long before we were aware 
of its full meaning. For example, when we went home with 
reluctant heart from our visits to Foljambe Park, we should 
have been more civil to the old folks at the farm, and have given 
them more of our company and attention—* but the taste I had 
imbibed for elegance and what may be called tournure fore 
‘Tournure, indeed, was not a term then in my vocabulary, for 
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I had not then known the charming woman who taught it 
me.” But now we are enjoying the fullest enlightening on this 
subject, under this able and charming preceptress, who has with 
the most amiable condescension taken us in hand,—‘* As Lord 
Castleton has commended you to my instructions, in order to 
obtain the only thing you say you want (modest person!), this 
tournure, this ton de la parfaitement bonne compagnie, | have 
given you leave to cultivate me, and you shall study my acquaint- 
ance. 

It is needless to say how successful the hero is in making the 
best of this splendid opportunity, and how rapidly he acquires 
the tournure, aud the ton de la parfaitement bonne compagnie. 
He is in fact quite right in describing himself as eminently quali- 
fied to excel in this department, as ever since he was six years old 
he has been in the liabit of saying silly impertinent things on the 
subject, which most other persons would have been chastised or 
laughed out of very soon:—e. g. the stripling, as soon as he 1s 
entered at the university, pronounces condescendingly of his 
tutor, that “he had not been a/ways a mere barn-yard acade- 
mical bird.” He is for ever turning up his nose at  parvenus,” 
“ millionaires,” the “ bourgeois gentilhomme,” and the “canaille ;” 
he has always at his tongue’s end—the “ ton ”—“ les usages” — 
the “‘ arcana ”—the “ beau monde;” the favourite tournure,” 
Ke. &e. 

We shall not however pursue the hero’s course any further, 
except to say that the financial department goes on with the same 
prosperity with which it commenced, and that good things and 
nice places flow in as comfortably as one could wish them. 
“The death of the chief’ secretary having made a vacancy, not 
only in that office, but a considerable sinecure in the colonies,” 
Lord Castleton promotes him to both places. Besides which he 
has the honour of being nominated to a borough. 


‘Behold me then, henceforward, not only with more power, but with 
an immense increase of income, half of it for life... .... The tidings 
of my prosperity occasioned wonder to the good family at Bardolfe ; for 
none of them could fancy that ‘t’ young doctor’ could have been des- 
tined to such good furtune as a place for life and a seat in parliament,” — 
vol. iv. pp. 28, 29. 


Friends write to felicitate him on the accession he has made to 
reputation, station and fortune. “ A seat in parliament and two 
thousand a year, half of it by patent for life, make you a bon 
parti for any damsel.” A most satisfactory notion indeed: and 
on the strength of 2000/. a year accordingly he begins to think 
that he stands some chance with the fair Bertha. For “ Granville 


had not more than five hundred a-year, while Lady Hunting ford had 
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five thousand ; yet Lady Huntingford sacrificed golden prospects 
to unite herself to a fine minded man.” ‘The delicate insinuation 
conveyed in the last expression need not be pointed out. ‘T'wo 
thousand a year and a fine minded man! How delightful the 
consciousness to ourself, how irresistible the attraction to the fair 
Bertha! But the influx of good things is far from being yet over, 
Our patron, Mr. Manners, good old gentleman! takes such a 
fancy to us, that he leaves us two several landed estates in his 
will, very pleasant things; and then, dear old man, he most con- 
veniently and accommodatingly dies off, as soon as he has com- 
pleted these benevolent arrangements. So let us see what we 
drop into; first, the Grange, rent-roll 1200/.; secondly, Bardolfe 
castle, money paid for it 18,000/., rent-roll 600/.; these by the 
death of our munificent patron come into our possession; so 
what with “ the 2000/. a year, half of it by patent for life,” that 
we had before, and what with this last accession of 12001. a year, 
and 600/. a year, making up together we believe 1800/. a year, 
and the sum total amounting to nearly 4000/. a year, we are 
extremely comfortably off. 


* Above all, to thine own self be true :” 


—Verily we have found our motto not a bad one, after all:— 
Amen, said I,—So again, fairest Bertha, we turn our attention 
toward you; behold us at your feet—4000/. a year, and a_fine- 
minded man; the two together positively fascinating, irresistible. 
O most sleek and comfortable of all heroes that ever bard or min- 
strel sung the praises of! It is quite consoling to think how the 
progress of mind has facilitated things, and given us new capa- 
bilities that we never dreamed of. We and yourself, perhaps, 
reader, imagined in our humility that we were never born to be 
heroes ; that we had not a single heroic propensity in our nature ; 
were absolutely unillumined with the ethereal spark. Cheer up, 
we say, and raise your spirits again; we have still a chance left us. 
Hast thou a certain fine-minded predilection for 4000/4. a year, or 
even more if thou canst get it? If thou hast, then cheer up, we 
say again; let us hope some benevolent Mr. Manners will fall in 
our way; if things go on as they should do, we shall be heroes 
yet before we have done. Nevertheless we have a certain dry 
philosophical theory on tlie subject that we wish to propound. 

It never seems to occur then to the author all this time, what 
possible interest the reader can take in all these good things falling 
in. ‘That they are mighty pleasant to the hero, we make no 
doubt, but that they should interest us is another thing. What 
does it signify to us, or you, reader, that this man or that is 
getting on in the world, that John, ‘Tom, and Peter, are at this 
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moment in the act of making considerable fortunes by their re- 
spective trades, callings and professions; provided that is the 
only thing that can be predicated of the said John, Tom and 
Peter. ‘The author does not reflect that as there are some facts 
that have essentially the power of interesting the human mind, 
so others are by as fatal a necessity deficient in that power. 
Your successful man is happy in himself, he therefore neither 
depends upon or admits the sympathy of others; nor do others 
partake of his internal satisfaction. ‘That N. is rapidly rising in 
the medical line, that R. has enlarged his connection in the 
Russian trade, that S, has married to 10,000/. a year, are facts 
doubtless of intense and overpoweriiig interest within thé 
sphere of the individuality of those persons to whom they 
attach; but out of that sphere their interest may be said em- 
phatically to evanesce and cease to exist. No reason can be 
alleged why the heart should expand, or the affections energize, 
on facts whose existence is, in the strict sense of the term, 7mper- 
tinent to us, and to which we bear only an external relation, Mr, 
Ward seems to have a suspicion that he leads his hero too easy a 
life, and by way of throwing an interest over him, makes him fight 
a duel, doubtless with the commendable intention of chequering 
his fortune in some slight way, dislocating, shall we say, a shoulder 
bone, or disarranging a rib. But when the time comes, he has 
his secustomed run of luck, and coolly walks off the ground— 
himself untouched, but his opponent crippled for life; an achieve- 
ment which he reflects upon with the greatest satisfaction. 

“T own I did triumph a httle, that this disgrace of nobility bad been 
severely punished without taking his life. As the limb was amputated so 
high as to dismember him of nearly his thigh as well as leg, he was con- 
demned to crutches for life.""—vol. iv. p. 102. 

A considerable disciplinarian this De Clifford, we see, with 
respect to other people, whatever views he has for himself. 

Or again, what care we for the lessons in Lady Huntingford’s 
boudoir, however edifying to the hero, whom they form into a cor- 
rect gentleman and a man of fashion. What is the hero’s tournure 
tous? Nothing at all. Surely the author, with all his fondness 
for tournure, can hardly imagine that it is a thing to excite interest 
in the reader. Say what you will of it, it is only an article 
that a man likes to have for his own purposes ; the possession of 
which makes him feel more self complacent, and more at home in 
the world, more, in fact, of a solid member of the social system. 
In this view, the author may appeal, if he likes, to the vanity of - 
a young aspirant to fashion; he may say, identify yourself with 
my hero, imagine yourself getting on in the world, making your 
Way, becoming “the glass of fashion and the mould of form,” 
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“the rose and the expectancy,” &c. and you will take the 
Warmest interest in my story. But what is all this to the reader as 
such, who ought not to identify himself with the hero, but to be 
an admirer and looker on. But the plain state of the case is 
this,—the tie between the old hero and the reader was sympathy ; 
the tie between the modern hero and the reader is se/fishness. 
The modern author depends as much on the selfish principle for 
the effect he produces, as the stage depends on the principle of 
illusion, or science on the laws of nature. The reader has all 
along to imagine himself the person whom the author 1s leading 
by the hand,, and making a great man of. He has to repose in 
his arm chair and dream that he is Mr. De V. or Mr. De C. the 
author's favourites, aud that he has now a secretaryship of 5004, 
a year, and expects a sinecure in the colonies shortly; and that 
Lord Castleton is taking to him vastly, and Lady Huntingford 
amazingly fond of him; and that he is rapidly acquiring the ton 
and the dournure, and that he is quietly on the way to perfection, 
correctness, the complete dking, and that he ts in short a regular 
hero. 

But meantime, with all this devotion to fashion, how is it that 
the hero is so virtuous as he is, for virtuous he certainly is; at 
least the author means him to be so. He makes him a good boy 
at school, a respectable young man at college, a philosopher 
withal—*‘ to himself true ;” who delivers lectures by the dozen to 
Poljambe Hastings on his improprieties. “Then that tilt of his at 
Lord Alvanley, whom, with the cry of Bertha and injured inno- 
cence, he so gallantly knocks over, demolishes, condemns to eternal 
infamy and a wooden leg :—also his never-failing stock of vir- 
tuous sentiment and reflection of every shape; his ruminations, 
ejac ulations, recitations, sighs ;—what means all this? 

To do our author justice, he fails egregiously in his attempt 
to accomplish the complete character he aspires to do. We say 
do him justice, for faim would we attribute it to certain qualms 
of conscience, certain virtuous prejudices, that iis hero is allowed 
to fall between two stools, to be neither a modern hero, nor an 
old hero, neither a man of the world, nor a man of virtue; that 
instead of being a fashionable model, he is an aper of fashion on 
the one hand, and a sentimentalist on the other; and instead of 
representing the * satanic gentleman,” coincides remarkably with 
the human jackass. Our author takes the Bulwer school 
as his material, mixes a little virtue with it, and then puts it 
before the English 1eader as a wholesome and domestic dish. 
But the reader soon detects the deception; the fricaseed cat sits 
uneasy on the stomach, and the cook is dismissed with something 
worse than reproaches, Mr. Ward cannot draw simply a satanic 
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character, the character of a simply immovable fine gentleman ; 
he has not sufficient strength and unity of purpose to do so, but ts 
perpetually drawn aside ito little side paths; he has not the 

ower of rejecting little sentimentalities, which take off from the 
full dignity of fashion, And, as we say, we hope there may be 
scruples of conscience at the bottom as well. Whether from 
too little power, or too much conscience, we know not, but there 
certainly issues forth from his pen such a strange union of the 
“man of feeling” and the “ exclusive,” of Pelham and Sir Charles 
Grandison, as is either a monster or a nonentity, as you may 
please to call it, Pity that he cannot be one thing or the other ; 
either satanic or virtuous, either modern or old heroic ; but the® 
tries to unite two schools, and makes such a mess of the matter, 
as we never saw before exhibited. As, however, the reader may 
be anxious to know how this business is managed, we proceed to 
give him a view of our author’s moral system, if we can use so 
formal an expression, i.e. of this delightful mixture which he is 
so fond of, and which pervades all his characters; and will take 
its separate ingredients one by one. 

Mr. Ward, we say, patronizes virtue to a certain extent, and 
not only in his hero, but throughout his dramatis persone. But 
we are forced to remark how wealth is perpetually insinuating 
itself into an alliance with the nobler principle. It 1s surprising 
what a number of rich virtuous people one meets in the book : 
never were such high and palmy days seen for good characters 
since the golden age itself. Wealth and virtue go arm in arm like 
Church and State. Not that we accuse our author of doubting 
the independent existence of the virtuous principle; he loves 
virtue; but then somehow it is virtue and 2000/. a year, upright- 
ness and an estate in the north, generosity and a sinecure,: phi- 
lanthropy and the Grange. All the cardinal virtues are pen- 
sioned most liberally; and every grace has its appropriate income, 
One person is ‘ romantic,” “ disinterested,” ‘ refined,” suffici- 
ently wealthy; another has “liberal manners, superior sense, 
superior: character,” and “ 150,000/.;” a third “thas a frank and 
friendly nature, talents, sense, and a large jointure.” A Mr. Fitz- 
osborne is described as enjoying a perfect cornucopia of virtue 
and wealth, both so sidouiag that they produce a kind of 
etherial inebriation and “ sweet phrenzy,” of the whole moral and 
physical being :— 


‘‘ As rich as cream, and brave as Julius Caesar.” 


This golden atmosphere, we say, pervades the whole sphere in 
which our author moves. But, it is not simply gold, not mere 
pounds, shillings and pence, but wealth and our favourite tour- 
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nure, not vulgar wealth, but fashionable wealth, This is a part 
of the subject on which Mr, Ward is eloquent, nay, warm and 
imaginative ; he certainly does appreciate the Corinthian capital 
of society. Fashion has a reality, a substantial existence in his 
imagination, which nothing else has. He is her votary, not in 
a loose sense of the word, but after the style of a real devotee, 
whose mind is filled with an idea, which he can hardly circum- 
scribe or control. He bows before her shrine; his whole man 
yearns and aspires after her, as towards something solid and 
architypal, a sovereign idea, and master principle; though this 
feeling at the same time is expressed in a way which shows 
unfavourably for the platouism of the idea. He gloats unblush- 
ingly over his hobby; and the luxurious and glowing colours of 
his description partake positively of the sensual, On this head, 
however, we have two or three things to say. 

In the first place we dislike humbug. If you adopt the 
standard of tournure, keep to it; but do not try to unite the charm 
of tournure and the charm of nature at the same time; do not 
let us have the oaten stop accompanying the vianoforte, and Pan 
playing on the violin. Read the description of a boudoir. 


“ The boudoir breathed nothing but elegance, and from an abundant 
supply of beautiful flowers, all the freshness of spring. She seemed 
herself a magnificent rose. Marbles, alabasters, mirrors, pendules, and 
well-bound books, surrounded her, everything was récherché. But it was her 
dress, sv inimitably put on, and so gracefully adapted to the airiness of 
her shape, and the unatlected, I had almost said, the careless grace of 
her movements—that most fixed me. This dress, or rather the grace 
with which it was worn, were I to try a hundred years, I never could 
describe. Luckily, it has been done inimitably already, by one who 
must have drawn it from the Lady Huntingford of his time, aided by the 
charm of his own imagination :— 


‘** *Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art, 
That strike mine eye, but not my heart.”’!!! 
vol. iii. p. 61, 62. 


A pretty place certainly for giving a lecture on simplicity. 
The whole scene is so congenial, so redolent of simplicity—a most 
Arcadian boudoir indeed—and that shepherdess Lady Hunting- 
ford! As well might a company of aldermen, with napkins tucked 
under their chins, proclaim the luxury of a hermit’s diet of lettuces 
and watercress, But bless our simple hearts! our love for nature 
is something perfectly overflowing and ebullient; we stuff our 
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Albums everywhere with the praises of nature. One passage 
begins with, “ Il naturale 2 sempre bello,” another with, 


“ Thou, Nature, art my goddess, to thy law 
My services are bound.” 


And to what Socratical sentiments too we devote our boudoirs! 


APPROBATION. 
“ Ves, one self-approving hour, though retired from the gaze and accla- 
mations of the world, is worth all that, &c. &c. &e. 1! 1” 


Pretty considerable stuff, O reader; we feel that your opinion 
and our own perfectly coincide on that, point. sieht. 

In the next place, we must observe, that our author confounds 
fashion and aristocracy, or rather merges the latter in the former, 
There is something peculiarly invidious in his system of aris- 
tocratic distinction, This tournure comes into every thing. 
We see nothing of the old genuine poetical feeling of respect 
for a high race, no sense of veneration for an origin lost in the 
gloom of antiquity, or a patriarchal superintendence over a 
wide domain,—and numerous tenantry for generations, ‘The love 
of what we may call the remote, the unseen, the past, that 
which imparts its real charm to noble birth, does not enter into 
his scheme. Patriarchal indeed! His aristocrats have about as 
much of the patriarchal about them, as the last novel, farce, or 
opera, has of the Talmud. ‘They are of as purely new a build 
from the author’s workshop as the newest britscha, or the last 
cravat, from their respective makers. ‘They are a lounging, 
literary, foppish, pedantic set; men of tournure, of elegance, 
who live like Epicurean divinities, and have nothing to do but 
to be at their ease, and look the careless, the “ immovable,” 
the perfect. We hope indeed he means them for types, exem- 
plars of what our system tends to, not actual representations 
of men as they are; our aristocracy has no great cause to 
thank him, if he means the latter; not to mention that they 
must be considerably surprised to find themselves talking the 
“ classics,” French and English, to the extent to which they do 
here. ‘Tournure, we say, 1s the mould in which his noblesse is 
cast. The old barons are valuable, so far as they supply a 
material for tournure; so far as their blood is a convenient 
ingredient in the composition of the fashionable man, And 
therefore we are proud of our descent from the said barons; we 
are exceedingly strong, nay intolerably fussy on this point: we 
sheer at persons who are not descended from the barons, at the 
canaille as we call them, at millionaires, at all persons, in short, 
who are guilty of carrying on the business of the world. Some- 
times indeed there is an attempt made at the old aristocratical spirit, 
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but it fails egregiously. Old Mr, Hastings, a person whom Mr, 


Ward obviously intends to be something out of the common J 
way as to sense and character, who js in fact a favourite of his, @ 
never opens his mouth but to say something infinitely silly and 


pompous on this subject. For example,— 


“** Very extraordinary, observed Mr. Hastings, handling his snuff - 
box, with something like agitation. ‘They say too that the foundation of 
this arose out of speculations in tallow. What astonishes me is, that 9 


they say he is already in the commission, and they even talk of him as 
deputy leutenant.—{!! shall we come to if this goes on? ! — 
vol. i. p. 40. 


tion: 


“ I believe, young Sir, you descend from the old Lords Randolph.— 
Though the domains have been lost, 7 hope you don’t undervalue descent, 
as it is becoming the fashion to do.” 


Or the following exquisite condolence on the recent death of 
his beloved patron and friend : 


** You are in mourning, I see, and well you may be; for you have 
lost a friend not easily replaced, judging from his letters to me; a gentle- 
manly man, and of an exceeding pure old Norman family.” —vol. iv. 126. 


The last of the Alderney cows, the last Stilton cheese, or the 
last Westphalia ham, could hardly have bad a more appropriate 
lamentation, than is here pronounced over the grave of—a gentle- 
manly man of anexceeding pure old Norman family. Console 
yourselves, ye patricians: though your heirs at law may bury you 
with dry eyes, your value as specimens 1s immense, and archeolo- 
gical societies will weep over your remains. Mr. Hastings, by 
the way, as a character, is not at all unlike Sir Robert Hazle- 
wood, of Hazlewood House; only with this difference, that 
whereas Scott is perpetually making fun of the Nova Scotia 
baronet, greatly to the reader's entertainment, our author sets up 
Mr. Hastings as a kind of oracle, wise man, or sage. But even 
Mr. Hastings, pompous and ridiculous though he is, is better 
than the hero on this point, and those whom the hero apes. 
These people carry their aristocracy about, hke their chains, and 
breast pins, as a pure article of personal luxury and indulgence. 
They apply it as they would a scent box to their noses; as they 
would an Indian pickle, or fine sauce, or récherché liqueur to 
their palates. ‘To say that aristocratical pride, in this sense, is 
at all higher than any other kind of pride, say purse pride, pride 
of person, Xc., is the merest fallacy. It is so much pure se/fish- 
ness, mere empty vanity and conceit, and nothing else; and essen- 
tially vulgar withal. If you meet a person in society, who has 


Or the following speech to De Clifford, on his first introduc. @ 
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perpetually at his tongue’s end the words birth, family, blood, 
breeding, &c. you set him down as vulgar, Why so? Why, be- 
cause if he is not a person of family himself, he has no right to 
be trying to impress others with the idea that he is ; if he js, it is 
so much the worse, for he is then reflecting ou whoever of the 
company may not happen to be like himself in that respect. 
Aristocracy, as Scott handles it, has something noble in its idea; 
it stands like the ancient mansion in Virgil— 


Horrendum sylvis et relligione parentum. 


It is something external to us, an image which we admire, which 
we gaze upon, but which eludes the selfish grasp that would 
appropriate and enjoy it. But this mean pettifogging ulea of 
aristocracy, which our author exhibits—this aristocracy which the 
owner thereof pockets, and turns to his own account as so much 
money in the funds, this article of fashion and touroure, this 
commodity of luxury and conceit, this made dish, this paste dia- 
mond, we give up to the Chartists and welcome. 

So much for the author’s idea of fashion. We want something 
however yet to complete and harmonize his system, ‘This very 
tame and gentle sort of virtue, which we have remarked upon, 
is too much of a chicken after all, to keep her place well between 
two such portly flourishing companions as Wealth and Fashion, 
that hem her in at each side; and she must stand in danger of 
being squeezed between the two, or trodden on; so we provide 
her with a coadjutor; we give her Literature as a sort of sister 
grace, and they twain accordingly go hand in hand, We said how 
many virtuous rich persons we met with in these pages, then how 
mauy virtuous, rich, fashionable persons, But the crescit eundo 
process is still going on; we gather reinfercements at each step, 
and now it is the number of virtuous, rich, fashionable, literary 
persons we have the pleasure of meeting, 

Vacare literis is one of Mr. Ward’s grand mottoes ; literature 
a grand favourite. But there is something extremely charac- 
teristic in the decided way in which he rejects the bare idea of 
work, as utterly nauseous and revolting. Such a notion is scouted 
at the first mention of it, as a barbarism, an atrocity, an abomi- 
nation, an invention of the enemy, and a sin. His opinion is 
made up about it immediately. ‘fo the question whether 

‘“ The creative fancy of an author must not make the occupation very 
agreeable, 

“ Agreed (says Mr. Manners), provided you make it a recreation, not 
@ business ; provided you voluntarily follow it as a mental exercise, not be 
forced to it to pay a milk-score. The wanderer of Parnassus ought to 
be as free as the denizen of the forest. He should roam at large, or lay 
his careless limbs under whatever tree he likes. Compel him to be always 
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climbing, or drive him into the path in which he is to tread, his pleasure 
and his powers are gone. In plainer language, the man whose food is 
forced upon him, nauseates and rejects it. No; court the Muse, but 
seek not to marry her.’’—vol. iii. p. 35, 36. 


Very expressive this. We perfectly understand now our au- 
thor’s love for his hobby, and the particular kind of fondness 
for the Muse, the courtship which delights him. And we can 
only say that we think, for a mere wanderer of Parnassus, a 
roamer at large for recreation’s sake, he has managed to make the 
most of his time. His careless limbs have reposed under a con- 
siderable number of trees of one sort or another. Never, we say 
emphatically, from the time that we first set eyes on that thing 
called a book, never did we see such strings of quotations, such 
persevering, interminable, never-stopping, unwearied, merciless— 
says this man, says that, says the other—says Rousseau, says 
Montaigne, says Prior, says Pope, says Swift, says Otway, says 
Goethe, says a hundred others, which it would be vain to try to 
remember, ‘The mverted commas fly about like swallows over 
the page, and authors wrap over each other like the tiles of a 
roof. We have no objection, nay every desire, to hear the beau- 
ful bits, the picked passages from the rich store of such a mind 
as Mr. Ward’s; and yet we think he might have contrived to give 
us them in some more convenient and imposing form. Why not 
have a chorus of authors perpetually present, like the chorus in 
the Greek plays, to moralize at set intervals on passing events, and 
enunciate sentiments of virtue, and maxims of oracular wisdom? 
The machinery, he might say perhaps, would have been difficult 
to adapt to modern usages; the chorus could not have been easily 
accommodated in Lady Huntingford’s boudoir, Never mind, 
see how Rubens manages in his scenes, he does not stick at 


a trifle, but introduces Catherine de Medici escorted by mermaids, | 


and Jupiter lounging into the anti-room at the Louvre. Or if 
this plan is objectionable, why then not devote every other 


chapter to the exhibition of elegant extracts, and advertize & 


“Mr. Matthews at Home,” “ The Author in his Study.” But as 
it is, this perpetual turning over and crackling of the leaves of the 
album disturbs our equanimity, we are never safe for a single 
minute from its impertinences. This huge album we say op 
presses our spirits with a mysterious sense of its depth and inex 
haustibleness, It sometimes lies by indeed for a page or two, 
but it is sure to make amends afterwards; the clasps unlock as 
if spontaneously, and eject a variety of passages of prose and 
yoetry, with a scattered profusion which reminds us quite of 
logarth’s picture of the paper-war. Besides that, it throws such 
an air of conceit and pedantry over the characters, to make them 
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always “repeating” out some author or other, always happening 
tv remember this beautiful stanza, and that exquisite sentiment. 
We feel pretty decided as to the opinion we should pass on such 
people in real life, especially when they do not let you off with 
their memories, but coolly walk to the book-case and back again, 
and place you vis-a-vis with the unblushing type—begin at that 
paragraph, and go on—only for a quarto page. ‘This cruel opera- 
tion is performed about every sixth page in De Clifford. We 
see time after time—“ So saying, he made me read from a French 
memoir, recently published at Paris :’—So saying, he put the 
volume into my hands, and I read the following passages.” Some- 
times we have the process of transition from the memory'to the 
shelf. 


“ T need not remind you, 
«Si non 
Intendes animum studiis et rebus honestis 
Invidid vel amore vigil torquebere.’ 
says Horace. 


« « Loquor de docto homine et erudito, cui vivere est cogitare.’ 
“So says Cicero. 


“ ¢ But the first and noblest occupation of solitude is also its happiest, 
being no less than nature, and nature’s God.’ 

““* On this part of the subject Zimmerman shines ; and one who wrote 
before him, and quite as well, if not better.’ 


a With this, Mr. Manners took Hervey’s Meditations from one of the 
shelves, 


“« Start not,’ said he, ‘ at my introducing this quaint old author to 


~ whom; perhaps, you young Oxonians never read, or despise if you 
0. 


‘““Mr. Manners then turned to the Contemplation on Night, and read : 
‘ The world is a troubled ocean, and who can erect stable purposes on its 
troubled waves?” &c. &c. !!—vol. ii. pp. 283, 284. 


Some persons have an unfortunate habit of never being able to 
command their attention on these occasions ; a difficulty which 
Wwe confess ourselves to feel very acutely, and which has made us 
perhaps take a too-selfish view of the subject. But this system of 
quoting, pointing out, and reciting energetically does certainly 
rather try the patience. “I repeated with unimation, &c.”— 
“I repeated with emphasis, &e.”—“ Though alone, I burst out 
with a passage of Rousseau, &c.” “ Delighted to find these 
favourite lines, I read them aloud, and with such unction,”— 
these and a hundred other such expressions come over and 
over again, usque ad nauseam. And they have no idea either, 
these good people, of times and circumstances in their fondness 
for repeating and recitation: rather the most critical periods 
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are the most favourable for successful elocution. The heart 
melts, but the voice continues strong. Under the most agitating 
circumstances the hero finds no difficulty in recalling from a dozen 
to twenty lines of Milton, Pope, or Young. ‘The evolution of 
the plot very complaisantly stands still, and the chariot of Fate 
is stopped, like Ixion’s wheel by the Orphean tones, till he has 
concluded his “emphatic” recitation, after which he motions to 
his conducteur, and the narrative resumes. But it is a_ first 
principle with our author, that everybody should be allowed his 
say, and his politeness always prevents him from “ disturbing the 
gentleman.” Albeit the reader naturally feels impatient on these 
occasions—Come, come, we are waiting for you, O most literary 
incorrigible man! your carriage is ready, defer those rich accents 
for some more convenient opportunity. ‘The door is open, the 
steps are down, the post-boy, with forefinger upon brim, stands 
waiting—tll you have addressed him in forty lines of the Para- 
dise Lost.—Takest thou him for “ fallen Cherub,” or “ Anarch 
old,” or * Ramiel,” or “ Moloch, furious king.” 

The author, however, has obviously entirely different notions 
from the rest of the world as to the degree of patience which it is 
thought desirable to extend to such propensities. His literary 
tastes lead him not only to overlook certain common prejudices 
on the subject, but to take a high vround on the other side, and 
have evidently possessed him with the idea that lengthy quota- 
tions from the classics, followed by copious discussions upon the 
same, ilustrated by sull further reference to the same, are what 
the human mind naturally loves and affects, what it pants after, 
and ardently thirsts and craves to enjoy. He supposes a certain 
gluttony and unchained ferocity of the appetite toward this lite- 

rary food, which he hurnes to appease, but hardly hopes to gra- 
tify. All his personages are represented as taking such un- 
feigned and unmixed delight in hearing one another quote and 
prose; and they overflow with compliments and expressions of 
mutual obligation for such favours ; in order, we suppose, to give 
themselves the most ample license in point of length. They 
exhort and sumulate one another, as it were, with cries to the 
chase, or with the hortatives which in battle one hero used to ad- 
dress to another hero of old, to combat gloriously.— But I am tiring 
you—Oh dear, no. Tam toolong—impossible, But I have not 
done yet—L am delighted tohear it. I will go on then—Oh pray 
do, Tam not the least tired. Well, I must stop now—Dont 
think of it. One or two more passages from our favourite —— 
Oh, don't be afraid! as many more as you please, the more the 
better; long things are just what I like, and I could go on listen 
ing to your observations for ever.—We do not say that these 
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are actually to be found in our author's pages, as question and 
answer, but they embody the idea which those pages leave behind 
them, a kind of general defiance of the priuciple of lassitude in 
the abstract, and a disputing, as it were, its legitimate existence in 
rerum natura. 7 

This literary bias, we may remark by the way, enters into the 
construction of his very plot. Every thing is conveyed through a 
literary medium. Nor can he ever get on in his story at all 
without the machinery of paper work. ‘There is a man of the 
name of Fothergill whom he makes use of for this purpose, who 
goes about with his coat pockets stuffed with packets of papers ; 
which turn out to be diaries, reminiscences, passages from the 
lifeof Mr. Bostock, Mr. Sidney, &c. &c. He puts one into your 
hand, and begs you to read it, and return it the next day, as he 
has other friends who are as anxious to see it as yourself. These 
episodes are sometimes very good in themselves, and are indeed the 
most successful part of the book; but nothing can be more awkward 
than the way in which they are introduced. The author ought 
to have embodied them in the story. It reduces the construction 
of a plot to a very easy task, if the instant that you have some- 
thing to say, that you are at a loss how to bring in, you are al- 
lowed to say—Oh, I have something in my pocket which bears 
upon that point—and have license to bring a Mr. York on the 
stage at a moment's notice, who says whatever you wish him. 
Indeed, we may say, what with these episodes, and what with 
the interminable conversations in Lady Huntingdon’s boudoir, and 
Lord Carrington’s study, and the hero’s own soliloquies into the 
bargain, the plot is lessened to a mere shadow. Every thing is 
said, written, reflected, nothing done, or what is done is done so 
poorly, that it had better not be done at all. De Clifford takes 
a pedestrian tour, and meets with a Mr. Manners, who turns out 
to be atwenticth cousin, and leaves him 2000/. a year in his will. 
This is just the plot of a child’s story book. A young peasant, 
supposed to be, goes out into the streets, and meets a prince in 
disguise, who takes him to his castle, and is discovered in course 
of time to be his father. But the slightest thing in the way of 
action superinduces whole floods of conversation, Nobody puts 
his feet into the first position, but he thinks he has a right to ex- 
plain his views about first positions to any length whatever, Mr. 
Manners and De Clifford are no sooner brought together, (the 
work of a moment) but they begin to talk incessantly; and we 
are reminded of the pretence to a story in one of Miss Marti- 
neau’s tales of Political Economy, where a mother and daughter 
meet after long absence, embrace, and begin instantly to discuss 
“the principles of small change.” In fact nothing goes through 
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out De Clifford but the author’s tongue. ‘That alone, amidst a 
tame and inanimate world, is instinct with energy and life. Nor 
does it admit of or tolerate a rival in the empire of its own 
making. It leaps impetuously to its task; and whenever inci- 
dent happens to make a feeble effort to stir and recover itself, 
crushes the vain and rebellious attempt in the very birth. The 
author’s “ clack” occupies a position analogous to the origo or 
principium motus, the ‘ origin of motion” in the old philosophi- 
cal systems; and whether it is De Clifford propounding, and 
Mr. Manners solving, or De Clifford receiving advice, or Mr. 
Manners giving it, or whether Lord Carrington loquitur, or 
Lady Huntingford, or Mr. Fothergill, or Mr. Fothergill’s friends, 
we have nothing but the author all throughout. But this is a di- 
gression—we return to our hero, whom we left in the middle of a 
most interesting recitation. 

We have not yet had a look at De Clifford in love, and we can 
assure our reader that it is in consideration to his feelings that we 
have put off this exhibition to the last. Nor dare we even now 
present him with it in the full glow and colouring of the author’s 
brush, or give him any idea of the pages of nonsense that he 1s 
made to pour forth on this subject. ‘The author entirely forgets 
that his readers have stomachs which caunot stand more than a 
certain quantity of this stuff, and that emetics ought not to be 
given in the proportion of meat and drink. ‘The most favourable 
recipient of such matter has a point beyond which we should not 
trifle with his digestion ; when there ensue paleness, unsteadiness 
of eye, fluctuation of limb, and other symptoms of danger. But 
the /iterary form which this sentimentality in our hero assumes, 
is what we would remark upon now. His love is overflowing, 
devoted, passionate, but literary withal, it ‘ lisps in numbers” 
borrowed from the purest classics, and exhibits an affinity with 
albums and elegant extracts. ‘The hero luxuriates in an album; 
he has a delicate appreciation of its refinements; he approaches 
one with a fondness, mingled with deference and respect, that is 
really pleasing to contemplate. An album is the snare which 
betrays him into the first lover’s act that he is guilty of. 


“ Bertha often, nay daily, visited this room, and generally conducted 
her friends there. She also placed the authors she might be in the 
course of reading on a large table, which took up almost one side of the 
interior. In the midst of them an ample album, superbly bound, contain- 
ing many extracts from works in print, and some in manuscript in different 
hands, courted notice by a display of its open, well-filled leaves. 

** As an open album seemed tree to all the world, I without scruple 
began to read. [| found it full of sweet proofs of the elegance of the 
taste of its owner, and of the cultivation of a natural, polished, and re- 


fined mind, Judge of my pleasure, however, when almost the first 
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thing that met my eye was my own stanzas, the ‘ Lover's Hope,’ and the 
thetic lament of Helena, which we had canvassed with so much interest 
by the side of the brook at York, 

«“ What sensations, what associations did not this recall! And what 
wonder if all my interest was excited to trace still farther the feelings of 
this sweet mind, in the different moral or poetical passages of different 
writers which it had thought it worth while thus to collect. 

“T could willingly myself fill another book with them; but suffice it 
to sav that all the selections in the collection exhibited a justness, I may 
say, a@ holiness of feeling and a classic taste which to me were enchanting. 
What I particularly observed was, that they were all from masters,” 
[especially, we presume, the “ Lover's Hope,” and the “ Lament of He- 
lena” |. 

“T was pleased to see much from Milton. One passage from Comus 
was so scored with marks of approbation, and indicated so much virtuous 
thought, that J cannot help transcribing it from memory... «‘ How charm- 
ing is divine philosophy, &c. &c. Other passages there were of a still 
similar character in prose, but from what author did not appear. What 
with their beauty, and what with the thought that they were a transcript 
of Bertha’s mind, / could not resist the desire to copy them. 1 seized the 
pen (Aer pen, as I thrillingly felt when IT grasped it,) and copied, &c. 

“Q Bertha! how did I feel these beautiful sentiments, the indica- 
tions of your own natural and blameless heart! How more than ever 
did I love you for them! Thus was that heart laid bare. Was it 
possible to read such thoughts and such language without blessing 
her? (!!!) 

“ There were other passages which pourtrayed her dear mind on other 
subjects. 

“ O kindest of creatures, thought I; if ever thou lovest, what will 
not thy love be !”’ 


Now is there any harm in all this, do we say? by no means; 
but how unconscionably does the author work that superbly bound 
album of his!’ Was ever page so thick set with passages, extracts, 
markings, selections, copyings, transcriptions! His atmosphere 
seems to shower crow-quills, as in a certain northern region, He- 
rodotus says, it rained feathers-—Or take the last and tenderest 
scene of all, that wherein the hero and heroine come to a reci- 
procal understanding, Our author is here most exquisite, and 
inmitable, Reader, hast thou heard of the loves of Astrodora 
and Zorimanes, of the Princess Nourihassar, and the Emir Kouli 
Khan, of the peerless Lady of the Isle, of Coo, and the glorious 
Don Amadis de Billo? Probably not. But whether you have 
or not, what we have just read is an improvement upon them all. 
—Remember then again that Love has left the woods of classi- 
cal, and the jousts of medieval celebrity, and become an in-doors 
gentleman ;—is well acquainted with the classics, reads beauti- 
lully, criticizes elegantly. Picture to yourself a most ornamental 
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literary scene, the apartment a boudoir, present the hero, Mr, 
Hastings, and his fair daughter: Otway open on the table. The 
hero is “a good reader;” and long, long, very long does the blank 
verse fall in musical cadences from his rich toned diapason. The 
heroine admires good reading, the hero has no objection; and 
longer, still longer, continues the same flowing and harmonious 
tones. But the play is a ticklish one. I am very like Jaffer, 
says the hero to himself; Bertha is unquestionably Belvidera. 


“ T thought | heard Mr. Hastings instead of Priuli, when he exclaims 
““¢No more, I’ll hear no more, begone and leave me :’ 
Of course | applied the answer of Jaffier to myself, 
“* Not hear me! by my suflering, but you shall,’ 
Xe. &c. &e. 
So far so good for Jaffier ; but then the answer hit hard, 
‘* Have you not wronged me in the nicest point ?’ 
Xe. &e. Xe. 
‘This cut pretty deeply, but mark how it went on, 
“* When you first came home 
From travel,’ &e. &c. &c. 


‘This touching speech affected me so much, that J faltered, and for 
a moment could not get on.— The eyes of both father and daughter seemed 
ready to run over. 

“You read too feelingly,” said Mr. Hastings. 
do for an old man like me.” 

“ Mr. De Clifford does indeed read these terrible reproaches feelingly,” 
observed Bertha: ‘I know not what is to come of this play, if the 
interest begins su carly to be so powerful. But pray go on.” 

“1 did so, but had not much pleasure in the next speech, though it 
made us shudder at the dreadful imprecations of Priuli, 


“Tam afraid this won't 


“ «Vou stole her from me,’ &c. &c. &c. 


* This is too horrible,” said Bertha, ‘and I really did not think, Mr. 
De Clifford, that you could read so stern a part so sternly.— Wrong as she 
was, poor Belvidera was here too much punished.— What says papa?” 

* The horrors however went on, and both father and daughter shuddered, 
when Priuli, being told of his grandchild, wishes him to ‘ bait them for 
his bread, and din their ears with hungry cries.” And when the unre- 
lenting fiendish old man adds, 

*** And she, too, with thee,’ &c. 


Bertha seemed struck with terror, and even Mr. Hastings, in a voice of 
agony, exclaimed, ‘ This is too much !’ 

‘*Some pity now, however, arose for Jaffier, when he said, with 
something like dignity, 


‘** You use me thus,’ Xe. 


“And Bertha became more than} ever fattentive, “particularly when 
Jaffier asks, 


“* And court his fortune,’ &c. 
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“But when Priuli says, ‘he dare not do it,’ her whole heart seemed 
melted by the simple words of the reply, 


weeeeeee’'* Indeed, my lord, I dare not,’ &c. 


“These applications made the play too powerful for me, even before the 
appearance of Belvidera. But when, in the close of the first act, her 
conjugal tenderness is so feelingly described, a was not easy to proceed 
with calmness. In fact, I looked at Bertha more than the book, when I 
repeated, rather than read, 

“*Q woman! lovely woman! Nature made thee 
‘To temper man,’ &c. &c. 


“The glowing picture of all that I had so long loved, while the gbject 
of it was seated so close to me, and, in every turn of her countenance, showed 
its fidelity, so overpowered me, that, no longer master of myself, the book 
fell from my hands. 

“<¢ It is nothing,’ said 1, seeing my friends were under some anxiety, 
thinking I was ill. ‘ 4 little air will cure all this.’ 

“ And Bertha anticipated me in opening the door into the garden. 1 
returned to the book, and would have resumed it, but both father and 


daughter protested against it, and Mr. Hastings proposed that Bertha 
should go on with the play. 


“*That would disgrace me,’ said I. 
“**T am sure it would me,’ observed Bertha. ‘I never knew what it was 


that gave Otway the character of pathetic before. No; I will never pre- 
tend to read him aloud,” 


Happy man! Nobody can read Otway like you! But “let 
them laugh that win.” Our hero has read the terrible reproaches 
so feelingly, that nothing could withstand them, and his Otway 


has won him the fair Bertha’s heart. ‘The lady however makes 
her conditions :— 


“In the midst of ‘ her music vows’ a low whisper stole on my ear— 
‘Promise not to take me from this place—promise to renounce ambi- 
tion, and let me be your only mistress.’ 

‘‘T promised; and if ever there were minds mingled together, it was 
ours at that instant, when we were so united in this sentiment, that 


angels might have thought there were moments, even upon earth, which 
might equal their own. 


“From that instant I did, as I promised, renounce ambition, and 
offered it at the shrine of domestic happiness— 
“ Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven!!!" 


So then virtue, wealth, fashion, literature, we have had a glimpse 
at all them; beautiful separately, how much more beautiful com- 
bined! We do not accuse Mr. Ward of mysticism on the subject, 
but it is plain he sees with esoteric eyes a sort of admirable relation 
in the members of this quaternion to each other; the result of which 
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is the book before us. He appreciates this union, perceives with 
the intellectual palate its full but tempered sweetness, its rich 
but harmonious consistency of flavour. “ And is not this a dainty 
dish to set before the king?” But to proceed gradatim. First, 
virtue—very good of itself, very excellent, yet not the wild and soli. 
tary thing so called, but virtue social, virtue endowed with means, 
Endowed virtue : she has still to be moulded and fashioned into 
shape; i. e. into tournure. Endowed and fashionable virtue : she 
is not perfected even yet, but has to be illuminated by the light of 
literature. Endowed, fashionable, enlightened virtue ! Now all i is 
finished: and the effect is most dazaling and impressive, like the 
union of all colours of the rainbow in one matchless white. Virtue, 
resources, tournure, the belles lettres,—these are 

...+..the four that in quaternion run 

And mix, and nourish all things ; 


the four elements of the moral world, which together perfect. the 
being, and fulfil the exalted destiny of man; the mighty Pythago- 
rean four, the mystical square, the universal basis and consum- 
mation, “ the thing.’ " "This is the union that our author's system 
affects; the ultimate object of its appetencies; the climax and 
end of its aspirations. We are ushered into his celestial city, and 
find ourselves in a drawing room,—albuins and well bound 
classics, ottomans, chiffoniers, and standing or reposing groups 
of both sexes, evincing unexceptionable virtue, and correctest 
tournure. A flood of light pervades the scene, the air breathes 
odours; soft silken footsteps glide over an Elysian carpet, and 
sounds of sweetest music are afloat. We are enchanted, electri- 
fied, subdued. An open Otway ts lying on the table. The hero 
advances towards it,—he looks threatening—we begin to be 
alarmed—-O Virtue, ‘Vournure; O unexceptionable ladies and 
gentlemen, sofas, chiffoniers, albums, well-bound classics, Mon- 
taigne, Rousseau, Otway; © pleasant things, agreeable things, 
good things, comfortable things, £2000 a year, £10 ,000 a year, 
£20,000 a year, parks in Y orkshire, granges In Berkshire, resi- 
dences of the Virtues, the Graces, the Muses, and their suites,—the 
Passages, the Extracts, the Marks, the ‘Transcriptions, the verses 
by the brookside at York, the Lover’s Hope, the Lament of 
Helena—All, all, valete, valete. 
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Art. [V.—1. 4 compendious Ecclesiastical History, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time. By the Rev. W, Palmer. 
Second Edition. London: Burns. 1841, 


2. The Dangers of the Church of Christ. By the Rev. E. 
Bickersteth, Fourth Edition. London, 1840. 


* Noruinc is more difficult than to determine whether society is 
©) advancing or retrograding: in another view, whether there is more 
© good or evil in the world; which of them is increasing the most 
© rapidly, and which is predominating. Perhaps it is a question 
which it is beyond the province of sound wisdom to endeavour to 
") decide, Perhaps it is wiser to leave, all comparisons, and “to* 
combat evil and promote good simply, wherever the opportunity 
may be found. It is most difficult also to compare past time 
with the present, and to resolve upon the whole balance sheet 
of failings and improvements, whether the present times are 
worse or better than those which have last or long before pre- 
ceded them. ‘Say not, Why were the former days better than 
these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this,” 

Nevertheless in particulars we may praise or blame, and hold 
up the mirror to society, and show to it its features in all their 
© beauty and deformity actual and comparative ; and if our own 
*) opinion should creep out of all or each of them, why we shall 
© not care much to disguise or qualify it, when we see that a good 
purpose may be served by the disclosure. 

We will first exhibit then in outline the broad and promi- 
nent features to which those men refer who would contend that 
the world is advancing, and on which they rest their case, that it 
is tending to perfectibility. We will then state some of the 
most obvious appearances and circumstances which make it rea- 
sonably to be doubted whether we be indeed advancing so ge- 
nerally and rapidly towards perfection as many sanguine theorists 
delight to hope, aud venture to be assured of. 

One thing that we are the most assured of is the great 
advance in civilization : the morals and manners of the world are 
year by yearsmuch refined and softened. We have especially the 
testimony of an officer who has been thirty years in India, and 
he assures us that people’s manners are very greatly improved. 
Among the rich there is less swearing, drinking, indecency of 
habits, conduct and conversation, At table or in the club- 
room not an improper word is uttered, and religious topics 
may be discussed freely. In the streets the common people are 
well-behaved and orderly, and both in language and manners are 


becoming and decent. This is confirmed by other septuagena- 
nans, 
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(healt 92 The Age of Unbelief. 
Heat Look at the order with which the business, and the vast con. oj 
iit cerns aud trade of this mighty empire, and its metropolis, are at 
: ee condycted; the ten thousands of vehicles, and the hundred thou. Hi d 
NAR sands of persons who daily crowd each other in our streets and Hi th 
offices, almost without inconvenience or impediment, uninterrupted 
4), Ni by the pressure and importunity of thronging mendicants, and the 3° 
wT vii sight of squalid misery,—and say is not this the triumph of civiliza. 5 b 
tion Look at the increased width of our main streets, the mag. 
rhe nificence of the shop-frouts (2000 pounds for the front of a gin By 
Phe palace, and 120 guineas for a single pane of glass), the splendour 
\4 and taste and beauty of the articles exposed in them,—the sewer, 3 
the water companies, the gas lights, the wood pavements,—and 3 © 
say are not these the triumph of civilization! Look at the gene My! 
ral diffusion of comforts and luxuries,—the lowest orders well M2! 
clothed, and making common use of the productions of the Eas Ww 
and West Indies ; the increased le ugth of life, and great improve Be & 
ments in surgery and medicine, the ace Cr We of wealth, g P 
the extension of empire, the steam-engines, the rail-roads, the ¥ 
new sciences, the rapid discoveries, the increase of the fine arts, ul 
the power of machines, the triumph of mind over matter, th i *! 


exaltation of the human mind, the triumph of intellect,—and say @ 0 
is not all this perfect civilization! % al 


But there are other points which philosophic and thinking men WP. 
| will approve sull more highly than these. ‘The progress in legisl- 9 “ 
tl tion and legislative wisdom stamps the era with a still highe iy P 
i character. The broad base which is being given to politica B® . 
government, by the extension of rights to the people; the 
ie: tion of the people to a fitness for those rights by political know Hy 
ledge and education; the greater cheapness of knowledge; th 
appetite and effort to enjoy it mechanics’ institutes and othe 
societies; the disposition to associate in large and friendly bodie Hy © 
for common purposes, whether clubs or “otherwise ; the wor im “ 
derful simplicity and uniformity (the very triumph of mechanic Hi * 
art) now being introduced into administrative government ; the 
solution of the de ep perplexing preblem of the poor, and er Ms 
relief; the substitution of a simpler and better scheme of . 
sion for the Church than that of tithes; the expediting “a ul 
cheapening of law proceedings; the humanizing and softening ri 
the public mind and disposition by a more lenient code and les | 
frequent executions, by reformation instead of punishment 
these are proofs of unexampled progress in legislative wisdom and " 
operation, And even these are exceeded by the ground gained In 
establishing the grand principle of toleration, the. emancipation ol “A 


the human mind from the dogmas of sects and the authoritative 
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opinions of churches in matters of religion, which can never 

attain to its power and perfection except under the pertect free- 

dom and unfettered exaltation of the human mind and intellect— 
the great doctrine of liberty ! ere 

Let the still more sober and serious thinking observer reflect 
on the decline of avowed infidelity—scarcely such a person is to 
be found as a professed unbeliever ;—let them consider the much 
greater activity of the clergy—let them witness the increased 
number of church-goers, not women only, but men; the vast 
subscriptions for building churches which are rapidly growing in 
number on every side; the increase of charities; the greater atten- 
tion to the poor by visiting societies, and to their children in the 
factories ; the missions extending into and rooting themselves im 
all parts of the world, as though the conversion of the nations 
were now immediately to be accomplished; the free, rapid and 
constantly growing communication between the most distant 

arts of the earth ; the emancipation of slaves ! 

We must be dull and obstinate not to be concluded by all 
these evidences. But nevertheless, as there must always be two 
sides to a question, we will at first mention a few of the most 
obvious points which render the conclusion less certain at least; 
afterwards we shall enter more searchingly into the particular 
principles by which the question must ultimately be resolved, 
whether we be indeed advancing, by long and hasty strides to 
perfection,—or to ruin, 

One thing is certain, that we are progressing rapidly. Whether 
in luxury and wealth, or knowledge, or art, or invention and dis- 
covery, or liberty and liberality,—all must confess that the ratio of 
advance has been and is increasing, aud must increase with acce- 
lerating velocity; and that the tendency, if not the end of all this, 
must very soon prove itself, for good or for evil. We endeavour 
@ outstrip the very rapidity of this flight by a free but reasoned 
anticipation, 

Ps We will now invite attention to a few most prominent points 
which make it doubtful whether our improvement in morals, re- 
ligion, and real prosperity be really so rapid or general; reserving 

1@ more particular and detailed inquiries, which must deter- 
mine, upon grounds of reason and principle, whether in each 
department and topic, and on the general balance of the move- 
ments of the social machine, things are in reality progressing to- 
wards a good or a bad conclusion. 

The general morals are improved ;—but drunkenness is so in- 
creased that 30,000 persons are estimated to die annually from 
intemperance, ‘The general manners are softened ;—but crime 
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continues to increase ;* and a new police force is required, both J 


in town and country, to repress the increasing crime and turbu. 
lence of the population. “ ‘The riots and alarm consequent upon 
public meetings have increased the demands for the military 
force.” And as my Lord John Russell goes on to say, in mov 


ing, July, 1839, for the rural police, “‘ Many districts have in the, 


present time become peopled with a manufacturing and mining 


population, and in one of them the want of a police force has § 


been so much felt, in consequence of the great increase in the § 
number of crimes and depredations, and in the lawless habits of § 
the disorderly part of the community, that, after two or three & 
years’ complaints, two bills have been introduced imto parliament 


during the present session, with the view of meeting the evil.” 


The wealth of the nation is increasing vastly;—but the revenue | 


is hardly collected; the public debt increases in time of peace; 


and the country is more and more pauperized annually and @ 
hourly. ‘Trade is more active and extensive, and shops are | 
more splendid ;—but profits are everywhere lowered; the dif. & 
culties of trade are greater; and bankruptcies are increased and & 
multiplied. Luxuries and comforts are more in number in @ 


houses and dress;—but rents are lower; and every one has 


greater difficulty in living, and maintaining himself in his own & 
station. ‘The poorest persons have shoes and stockings, and the 
labouring classes have comfortable and clegant clothing ;—but @ 


labourers’ wages are reduced from the value of twenty-four loaves 
to that of twelve or fifteen, in a period of a hundred and fifty 
years. Where once was sociable and merry England, we have 
care and caution in the countenance of the rich man, in the 
working man discontent, in the poor man misery and depression. 
Llospitality is well nigh forgotten, Education is extended, and 
political knowledge ;—but classes are more separated and distinet 
from ove another; men are more solitary, selfish and indivi 
duahized ; and chartists and socialists and pantheists rise up to 
deny the principles of society and humanity; and the only excuse 
we have for it is, that we must go through great struggles and 
evils before we can arrive at the happy consummation, The 
struggles continue, but the end is not seen, 


Our political wisdom has tauglit the world to cultivate the arts 


* Committals for trial increased between 1821 and 1832 from 13,115 to 20,829 pet 
annum, i.e. 59°8 per cent.; while the population of Great Britain increased, from 1821 
to 1831, 14 per cent. Col, Sykes's Paper, Transactions of London Statistical Society, 1837. 
Between 1854 and 1840 the committals in England and Wales increased from 22,451 
to 27,187 ; and the convictions from 15,995 to 19,927,—Tubles showing the Number of 
Criminal Ogenders, presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 
dated, Secretary of State’s Office, Whitehall, Suth April, 1841. 
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of peace ;—but the largest standing armies are maintained that ever 
existed; the train is laid for war, and lighted, with every neigh- 
[ pour of our vast empire, and others than our neighbours ; and 
of late we were ready to fight with our most powerful ally for the 
mode of effecting an object in which we were agreed. ‘The eman- 
cipation of slaves is a great measure ;—but let us look at the chil- 
dren in our own factories. Longevity is increased among the richer 
classes ;—but in Glasgow the mortality has grown from 1 in 36 to 
1 in 25, in 17 years; and in other towns nearly in proportion.* 

After the moral and social and political, we come to the reli- 
gious improvement. And of this we must remark, that it cannot 
be classed with the rest, and used in aid of them; for it is antago-- « 
nist to them. The religious movement is carried on by an opposite 
© party to those who would rest the improvement of mankind upon 
the points which we have adverted to. ‘The increased activity 
and influence of the Church is dreaded by these men. ‘The clergy 
7 are hateful to them ; and their name and opinions are hooted at in 
the House of Commons by those who would halloo and hasten 
on the prevailing movement of society to the perfection towards 
which they think it tends, and deem it capable of. 

s The question then here is, whether religion and religious in- 
7) fluence is able to contend with its opponent: is increasing faster 
© than its antidote? Men are now confessedly choosing their 
© side; activity is in all quarters; each side is rallying itself and 
gathering strength ; we are increasing our standing armies; we 
are ready and eager to rush to battle with a mighty and deadly 
collision,—though we are agreed upon the topic of improving 
® and perfecting the condition of human nature. 
. The activity of the Church is greater than it was ;—but so is that 
of Popery, Unitarianism, and dissent. | Many new churches are 
being erected ;—but the population increases faster than the 
> churchesincrease. Fresh attention is given to the poor by visiting 
) societies ; and inquiry is made into the condition of the children 
> HS in factories;—but are any of these adequate to the growth of 
1 the evil, or all of these things more than the necessities arising 
> He out of avery bad state and system? or are they proofs of pro- 
® gress and soundness, any more than the use of doctors and 
| He strong medicines is the evidence of health ? 

The Sabbath is more strictly observed by a few; but Sunday 
travelling has very greatly increased. Some few country towns 
Be have refused to receive letters on Sunday;—it is because the 
government proposed to transmit letters through London on that 
day. The tithe question is settled by a commutation ;—it is be- 
cause the very name of tithes is hated; and people would pay tithes 


* Report from H. C, on the Health of Towns, p, 13, fol, and evidence of J.C. 
Symons, Esq., 1089, 
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more readilyeven to the absentee lay-rector than to the resident cler. 
gyman. Pledges of temperance are taken, and of total abstinence; 
but they are strong and artificial medicines, proving the aggrava. 
tion of the Pe 

Our mission¢ of Christianity are extended everywhere; but 
the curses of our commercial spirit and civilization, which always 
attend them, are so great, that the monarchs of Sandwich and § 
China are forced to prohibit on pain of death the gin and opium 
which the propagators of Christianity introduce; and contact & 
between European and barbarous manners is not civilization, but & 
extirpation, 

These are some points which warraut us in doubting the rapid 
approach towards perfection with which we are urged to flatter 
ourselves. They do by no means conclude the question. We 
will continue to pursue the subject by a more perfect exposure of F 
the changing habits and principles of European society, and a 
more detailed and intimate dissection of them. j 

Now for a dispassionate view of the general tendency of @ 
society, it 1s necessary that we should have a correct knowledge @ 
of the influence of fashion. In common and passing topics, In @ 
deed, this force need not be considered; bui in matters of great 
aud permanent concern, it requires to be observed and estimated 
almost more than any other. ‘The moon has one motion round 
the earth; which is sufficient to be considered in calculating th 
changes during one single revolution of it. But it has another 
motion round the sun, under the influence of the earth, and asits @ 
satellite ; and this requires to be considered in estimating 1 
power and place at ditkerent seasons, Neither ourselves nor the 


me 


hut ; earth have any perceivable motion round its axis or round the & 
rh) sun; and no use could arise from considering any such motion bn & 
VR RE reckoning our day’s march, or the projection of a cauvon ball. Bul & 
wi ae if the question were to be whether we should fall within the lash of 
| sn a the tail of a comet, or should have light for three hours more, of 
wie ae summer three months hence, this consideration would be the 
WW ? chief and most nnportant topic; and any one who calculated by 
clocks only, or the last week’s experience, would be deceived 
aE as greatly. So it is in topics of the highest interest and importance 
in the affairs of hfe. 
1 'h Nothing can be a higher treason against taste than to calla 
. ‘| vs lady’s new bonnet whimsical ; though two months ago she would 
Beit) ‘ not have endured to look at such a thing, and in two months mort 
ae H she will call it hideous. Nothing can be a higher treason against 
7 J HW the enlightenment of the age, and the majesty and wisdom of 
} " { * society, than to question the capability to arrive at all truth by 
ae pursuing the train of thought and the course of study and inve® 
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ugation in which the world is at present busy, and expectingly 
occupied. 

It is in the nature of things, that the public mind should not 
be able to perceive its own errors and deficiencies. Individual 
minds may sometimes distrust and doubt their own views and 
opinions, by collision and comparison with other opinious and 
minds, exercising an antagonist influence. But the general 
mind, being one and alone, and having and desiring uo sub- 
jects of comparison, is led onward, and leads on those who 
follow and are governed by it irresistibly, and in a blind and as if 
infallible course. 

The mind which gives itself up to be’ ruled by fashion and the 
force of example, being completely enveloped by the medium in 
which it is suspended, is like one in a balloon, unconscious of the 
motion of the vehicle which bears him onward. ‘The only possi- 
ble means by which he can ascertain his direction and progress 1s 
by keeping his eye fixed on some kuown objects, the facility of 
which is diminished in proportion as they become more distant. 
Butif the shades of mght should overtake the aeronaut, or even 
if a mist or gloom should shut out distant objects from distinct 
vision, the voyager must pursue his course in perfect ignorance ; 
the winds and currents may sweep along, but he cannot perceive 
them; storms may rush over the earth, spreading ruin and pro- 


“ducing changes and devastation, but he must be unconscious of 


them; he feels no storm or current rushing beside him ; he can- 
not tell, having no relative motion with the medium he is dependent 
in, whether his course is backward or onward, or what is the rate 
of it, or even whether he and all nature be not still and sta- 
tionary; for all around him at least is calm, and constant, and 
peacetul and contenting.* 

_Buteven should he be able rightly to guess the direction of 
his motion, how can he estimate the rapidity and extent of it-f 
“ Add to this the uncertainty that from henceforth began to per- 
vade the whole of our course,—an uncertainty that every moment 
increased as we proceeded deeper into the shades of night, and 
became further removed from those land marks to which we 
might have referred in aid of our conjectures, clothing everything 
with the dark mantle of mystery, and leaving us in doubt more 


* “ The absence of all currents of air is one of the peculiar characteristics of aérial 
navigation.”"—~Monck Mason’s Description of the Nocturnal Voyage of the Nassau 
Balloon, (at the average rate of about thirty miles an bour,) p. 3%. Thirty miles an 

ur is the rate at which the wind travels in a moderate storm. 

t “ To this step, the uncertainty in which we necessarily were, with respect to the 
fxact position we occupied, owing to our ignorance of the distance we had come, espe- 
cially determined us.” —TIbid. p. 38. 


NO. LXI.—JAN, 1842, H 
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perplexing even than ignorance, as to where we were, and whither 
we were proceeding,” * 

How true and lively a picture does this description present of 
the benighted mind travelling onward, onward, with the current 
of fashion and opinion: ever thought the best, while ever shift- 
ing ; and all its greater and more permanent changes unperceived 
by those who look not out of the mist of doubt and ignorance 
which partially, at all events, envelop all subjects of human 
knowledge and occupation. 

In the Saturday Magazine, No. 428, for March 2, 1839, there 
is a frontispiece of about twenty different ladies’ head-dresses, of 
the 15th, 16th, and 18th centuries. One only differs from another 
throughout in the oppositeness of absurdity. One is like a 
coachbox and hammercloth; another like a pyramid; a third is 
an inverted pyramid, with a fat cushion at top; a fourth hasa 
thick club pigtail; a fifth has lappetts three quarters of a yard 
long on the sides; another the same at the back; anothers 
square behind the head; another is round at the top of it; in 
one the face is looking out as if at a tent door; and each and 
all of them together have much more cushion than head to them, 

Now all these patterns of outward fashion and dress, are just 


so many parallels and representations of as many fashions of & 
mind and opinion, which have severally prevailed at so many | 


similar intervals of time, perhaps not much further apart than 


those at which these different head-dresses have been approved 
Each of these was admired in its time, and 


and adopted. 
thought alone consistent with good taste, and was necessary toa 


walk in good society; and without as great an accommodation to 


the current opmions of the world, in philosophy and morals, we 


are equally untitted to mix with and to pursue our walk cre 


ditably im it. 


We are not aware of the rapid and sudden effects of fashion, F¥ 


and of its irresistible influence. Even the most violent and the 
most unwelcome changes, though at first they may be highh 
offensive, and ridiculed, are, through example, in a very shor 
time adopted. ‘These are great and rapid it is true, in proportiot 
to the weakness of mind and character of those who are led cap 
tive by them; but still we are all weak and as children in the 
respect, and the strongest mind ultimately yields itself thet 


prisoner, Fashion makes every strange thing agreeable asi 
acceptable, The usual process is this :—We at first ridicule® 


new fashion in dress, and resolve never to adopt it; next, the 
* Menck Mason's Description, Xc., p. 28. 
t One season, about filty years back, it was the fashion for ladies to have the ™ 


sides of their head dressed in different modes ; the one side was plain, the ob¢ 
frizzed and curled ad libitum. 
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eye becomes accustomed to it; then it becomes tolerable; soon 
after that we admire it; and, lastly, we order the very same thing 
ourselves. It is the same with vice. At first we are disgusted by 
it; by frequently seeing it, it becomes less offensive in our eyes ; 
next it seems tolerable ; then excusable; and very soon after we 
like and approve; and lastly we practise it. Again, likewise, in a 
new science, or theory, or opinion; at first the new style of thought, 
and reasoning, and language, is difficult and absurd. By the 
time we have mastered the few first principles, the train of thought 
becomes intelligible; then ingenious; then curious and interest- 
ing:—at length, when the theory has been completely mastered, tha 
principles are admired and approved, and lauded to the skies as 
most true, and important, and masterly. Lastly, in doctrine and 
controversy, if fashion will but lay before us and induce us to give 
attention to the positions of the least approved and most opposite 
party, then we shall first listen to them with the smile of pity and 
incredulity, as to the language of a madman; then we shall 
begin to understand, and shall confess that at least there is a 
shape and method in his madness; then the parts will be seen to 
fit and cohere together, and to form a rational system ; then it is 
a beautiful, then a sublime system ; and then it sets at nought all 
other systems, and is absolute truth, and wisdom, and perfection. 
Fashion can give an infallible interpretation to a text :—as in 
the doctrine of the keys, and transubstantiation, Fashion can 
blind our eyes to a positive command: as when the Jews kept 
neither the sabbatical year, nor the passover. ‘The feast of taber- 
nacles was never kept from Joshua to Nehemiah.* Fashion can 
kill or give life to a prophecy or a type. We are now interpret- 
ing as of the Jews promises which had for ages been applied to 
Christians generally. ‘The Mahometans are now giving a spiritual 
interpretation to the sensual promises and threatenings of their 
Koran. Ten years ago the Christians were called dogs by the 
Turks ; now they are admired by them and imitated in everything, 
en years since the Roman Catholics and Dissenters were trodden 
underfoot; since that they have been almost uppermost ;—and the 
Dissenters, at least, are now very likely to lose all and more than 
all their ground again. At the same time the Methodists, twenty 
years since entirely condemned by the Church, have within a 
year or two been considered to have revived its spirit and sup- 
plied its deficiency. ‘Thirty years since benefices were very gene- 
rally regarded merely as livings, as much the property of the clergy 
as any estate, the only tenure of which was the duty on a Sunday; 
but now the spiritual cure is being regarded as the principal, and 


* Nehem. viii. 17. 
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is extended through every week-day, and the duties of it are 
wearing out the clergy by excessive labour. Even church-building 
and almsgiving might become as common and generally esteemed 
as education in reading and writing. 

‘These changes are not all for the better and the wiser ; and 
there is no security in the dismissal and despising of a fashion, 
that it may not come back again and be as highly approved, or 
that the most modern fashion may not be as absurd. Among 


the Greek and the Russian priests the beard is the sign of | 


dignity. In England, we have cut off the beard; and so we have 
since put our judges into wigs: preferring the artificial to the 
natural ensign of age and gravity. ‘The Chinese despise us for 
being, as it appears to them, naked; and Lord Amherst wa 
forced to envelope himself in a doctor’s robe, in order to present 
himself with decency to his celestial majesty, In 1811, our 
ladies dressed nearly as tight as our men; but now they swell and 
bustle themselves out nearly to a Chinese corpulency. The 
dresses of our great-grandmothers have very nearly returned into 
use ; and even, instead of a hoop, we have only now substituted 
a horse-hair petticoat, 
these several modes and tastes. One is not much better or wise 
than another. ‘The only error can be in supposing the prevailing 
taste to be more rational and the best. ; mi 


is just as wise and stable, aud well founded in reason, as you! 
wigs and whimples, and your low heads and high heads, and shor 
waists and long waists, and large bonnets and little bonnets, and 
your hoops, and ounces, and trains, and tails, and hair petticoats 

If such be the effect of fashion where the changes are gre# 
and rapid,—if its power be so great to reconcile us to subject 
which have once been hateful and Opposite to us,—what must It 
strength be where there has been no opposition, no apparel 
error or contrariety; but every change has been gradual and pre 
gressive: each stage and step rising up out of the last with an eas 
graduation; and no ascent has ever been steep enough to cause! 
stumble or exertion, or even to draw notice and attention. & 
the human reason has gradually gained ascendancy over revelatidt 
aud faith, in England; so the Genevan Church have gradual! 
digressed from Titstshen to Unitarianism; the Lutherans ® 
Mysticism. 

With these likelihoods and illustrations, and these examplé 
before us, let us allow something at least for this prejudit 


There is not much to choose betwee @ 


ln fashions of mind an @ 
opinion we change and re-change with a no less rapid facility; 
only the subjects are sometimes apt to be more serious, and of mor 7 
important consequence. ‘The last fashion and theory in_ politi 
and geology, in mesmerism,in phrenology, and often in theology, 
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against ourselves, and the present fashion in opinion which is 
current and approved, in all our discussions of the great topics 
upon which our judgment must turn in estimating our present 
moral, political, and religious state and progress, and comparing 
them with those points in which other people and nations and 
other generations differ from us in opinion, manners, habits and 
principle. dete 
Now, if people could but disengage their minds from the 
fetters of this great master deceiver, fashion, perhaps they would 
see reason to suspect that those points in which we most parti-. 
* cularly pride ourselves—that our riches and wisdom—are not so 
prosperous and great; and that far from leading us to the many 
great results which we fondly attribute to them, they are produ- 
cing many of the opposite effects to those for which we expressly 
and confidently pursue them, Power, prosperity, happiness, ease, 
contentment, freedom, stability, permanence, virtue, truth, are 
among the ends which we would set before ourselves, as the re- 
sult of all our labours in learning and philosophizing, and political 
economy, and money-getting. Lt will appear that these ends are 
not arrived at, but are defeated and thwarted and placed further 
> off at an immeasurable distance, by the very instruments and 
)) means which we choose and exercise with the confident and un- 
doubting assurance of their attainment. 
All our luxuries and comforts are growing more and more into 
©) the nature of necessaries, and current and ordinary expenditure ; 
be so that, though luxury aud comfort and magnificence are incom- 
‘ parably greater at this time in comparison with any other former 
time in England, or any other country, yet the proportion and 
amount which in each rank and station any person can call his 
own, and use any given moment according to his discretion and 
as it pleases him, is daily diminishing. ‘There never was a time 
when greater indisposition or reluctance was shown to pay tithes 
and taxes and rates and public imposts. The revenue is most 
dificult to raise, and even in the time of peace, is by no means 
equal to the expenditure. We are getting deeper into debt, Rich 
folks cannot afford to be liberal and hospitable; the current ex- 
penses and style of living and of their establishment, is too great 
to bear it. We cannot provide amply for our poor. ‘The 
clergy are inadequately paid; and yet their endowments are called 
enormous, and are grudged to them. ‘There never was a time 
when liberality could less be attributed as giving a name and 
character to the age or habits of the nation. Economy is the na- 
oual ensign and watchword and characteristic. Anything that 
tends to economy in expenditure, that is, not to the moderation of 
expenses, but to the attaining of the greatest possible amount and 
quantity of luxury at a given cost, that is, at the full extent of 
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our incomes,—is accepted and hailed as wise and admirable. 
Luxury and economy, that is, the producing of the greatest pos | 


sible amount of magnificence and comfort of envied appearance § 


and style and personal enjoyment, at the least possible expense, 


is the great problem for solution, the great aim and object in 4 
private life. And in public life and  government,—whatever 


is free and liberal and self-denying and moderate and temperate, © 
is shunned and avoided and out-reasoned, and is not found 


consistent with sound policy, and modern enlightenment, and | 


the wisdom of the age, and the real good of mankind, and | 
political economy. How can a country and age be enjoying 7 
its riches, in which economy is almost the only thing valued and | 
vaunted, and is confessed to be of absolute necessity ? 

Such is the condition and character of the rich. If we descené 
to the poor, there we shall find every suffering and consequence 
of poverty increased and constantly increasing with every increas 
of riches, and always im the greatest intensity in the very nei 
bourhood of the greatest acc umulation of riches and riot of luxury § 
Certainly, if the use of riches is the enjoyment of them, the! ine | 
crease of them in this country at least has miserably failed in it § 
intention and object. 

It has been too much lost sight of, that the prosperity and § 
riches. of the country ought not to be promoted irrespective | 
of the prosperity and happiness of the people. But there is no 
difference. It is impossible for that to be wise and just and 
politic in a state which is not just and politic in the case d 
any private person. But upon the facts it appears, and | 
may be made more clearly and fully to appear by pursuing the 
subject, that neither individually nor nationally is the county 
happier or more prosperous from great and unlimited increase 0 
riches, and its rapid accumulation. 

The riches and lusuries of the country are increased about one 
fifth perhaps in ten years,* the taxes in the same time are dim 


4 
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nished :—yet retrenchment i is the one thing called for, and the on : 
answer when any good thing is required to be done,—as to built F 


and endow churches; the collection of the revenue is so difficult 
to be the ground of many demoralizing provisions, such as the spirit 
duties and beer shops, to support it, and of many grievous fetter 
upon trade and manufactures ; the toil and uncertainty of getting 
a fair subsistence by trade and labour is increased and increasing 

so that agriculture and manufactures are alike calling out for pr 
tection and extension lest they should be ruined ; and the hours @ 
rest and religion, and the season of youth and growth, must & 
trenched upon, and not too much protected by the legislature, 


* Col, Sykes’s Paper, Trans. of the Statistical Society, 1839. 
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lest the making a sufficient gain should become impossible. Is 

it not strange! that in these advanced times, this march of civili- 

© ation, riches, and wisdom, we should not be able to sacrifice 

-B  anything to happiness or duty, but must be struggling for exis- 
tence.* 

= Thus through that very same forced development of our manu- 

facturing system, in which our national prosperity and existence 


| 3 as a solvent state is founded, we see that more and more work- 
{3 people are out of employment; that men have less leisure than 
17 ever for religious duties, for good offices to the public and the 
¢) poor, and for amusement; that machines glut the markets,— 
i} being subject to no limit or control,—and bring loss upon the 
* whole trade, which agriculture never can do: that improvements 
i) are so rapid, that each new invention overtakes the last before 
¢) 9) the profits have fairly paid the prices of the old machines. 
7 Reforms and revolutions are projected and carried out, for the 
» | sake of promising theories: people are enamoured of them—of 
|) experiment andchange. ‘The machine of society is convulsed and 
. : shattered.—Oh! we have a great deal to go through first, before 
ti the new order of things can be settled, and the blessings of it be 
made to appear. Another new reform again is projected and in- 
«sisted upon; old things are passed away, and the new ones have 
ve not yet obtained for themselves the respect of time; and the new 
» |} theory and experiment is carried into effect. The machine is 
again convulsed and dislocated.—Oh ! we have a greal deal yet to 
df go through, it is said again, before a complete regeneration. 
tf) The promise and fancy of future blessings obtain multitudes of 
be : worshippers with an implicit and zealous credulity :—the expe- 
tr § rience of a reign of terror, the mutual malice and butcheries of 
Of% acivil war, the organization of armed conspiracies and insurrec- 
tions, the present miseries, discontent, hatred, fear, contempt 
nf of law and government, all that is seen and felt, and all realities 
mf and present effects, are disregarded as proofs and held to be de- 
om Fe ceptive, but the expectations of theory, however long delayed, are 
ii BH held certain. We do not perceive that modern constitutions are 
ts like modern houses, built less and less for stability, being of 
nr plaster for stone, and set upon stilts, and pulled about and _re- 
ten > built to suit the changes of fashion and taste; and that while the 
ing HH ancient states of Christendom have been established for ages, the 
fan modern governments are, like the modern houses, most sure to 
Dre be overthrown so soon as the moral earthquake shall invade them 
so which is coming over the earth. 
tbe Respect for parents and governors is an antiquated prejudice, 
ure, 


* See Claims of Christian Philanthropy, p. 220—225. 
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Ths and equality of children and subjects to their parents and gover. 
‘ i, ; nors is now an established maxim of liberty and enlightenment, as 
i" ; much as the right to our property. ‘The correcting operation of 
Hit filial piety and obedience among those nations which encoura 


it, and the simple fact of the eternal existence of the Chinese 
government, which is entirely founded upon this principle, is not 
of the value or weight of a straw to prove to us that our present 
contrary course is tending to a total disunion and disintegration of 
society, and to ensure, like every other branch of our policy, the 
instability and speedy dissolution of our empire. 

The same ultra-liberty and conceit of itself makes the present 
generation and each individual of it, rise up against the parental 
authority and wisdom of all former times, and deem its own 
knowledge and experience superior to theirs: not considering or 
comparing the simple matter of fact probability, of the experience 
and information of one individual or generation being equal to 
that of a hundred generations of able and active men urged onward 
by the same motive and impulses as themselves. May we not per- 
chance lose more by despising the ancient wisdom and _ learning, 
and the accumulated stores of ages, than we can gain, however 
well directed and diligent, by depending upon ourselves. 

But in fact, when rebelling against antiquity we remain its 
slaves ; and slaves to a meaner and less venerable master, namely, 
to some one generation or fragment of the same antiquity. For 
rebels are the most servile of men; and liberals are the greatest 
imitators; and are abject followers of the worthless and vile: as 
those who throw off reverence for the might and majesty of God, be 
come the worshippers of men. However free and self-dependent, & 
we are not so Inventive as to be able to strike out some new path, FF 
which has never been trodden before. ‘The greatest efforts of us FF 
moderns are imitative. We exult with rapturous conceit in the 
progress of the fine arts; yet at the best it is a humble and distant 
aspiration after the ancient perfection. We cannot invent a new 
order in architecture : we can only endeavour to revive, as students 
and imitators, some portion of the spirit and taste which created 
the ancient models of Christianity and heathenism. When re 
bellion against God and man subverted all laws divine and human, 
and left the age of reason and invention in France intirely free— 
they at once became servile copyists of one or two generations o! 
Romans and Greeks; worshipping a fragment of antiquity witha 
servile worship. ‘Thus the proud are the most mean, the rebel 
lous the most submissive, the independent the most dependent, 
the sceptic the most superstitious and credulous, and of the 
meanest objects. Strange! that we should boast ourselves of out 
right to the greatest wisdom, as living when the world is old, and 
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constituting its manhood, and yet should throw off all the very 
means and advantages which could give us this right. An old man 
is wiser than the young by living according to the maxims and cor- 
rections that his expericnce has taught him. But we condemn 
the maxims as vain and childish, and reject the experience; yet 
we claim the fruits of it.* We claim that the experience of this 
one generation is sufficient, and act upon it, and thereby put 
ourselves in the position of the very first generations,—the very 
childhood of the world; for they too could think for themselves even 


then, and reason upon their little gleanings of knowledge, which, . 


were their toys, and build their plaything towers and castles. We 
boast that the world is again in its infancy; it is our delight and 
triumph to think that we are beginning a new career of science 
and improvement which is to lead us on to perfection.— This is 
the world’s second-childhood. 

The rest of the principles by which modern policy and philo- 
sophy is characterized are all of the same nature,—shallow, con- 
ceited, exclusive, tyrannical, Several of them require a particular 
analysis; and the above chosen subjects require to be more fully 
exhibited. We shall support this general condemnation of them 
with Niebuhr’s judgment, whose “ high admiration of England had 
turned to mistrust if not to aversion.’+ In his opinion, all was dis- 
organized, degenerate, verging to decay andruin. ‘The very rapid 
fall of England, he says, is a very remarkable and melancholy 
phenomenon; it is a deathly sickness without remedy. “ I com- 
pare the English of the present day, he says, to the Romans of 
the third century after Christ.}” 

In all this he premised the still greater fall and degradation of 
the rest of Christendom. He had elsewhere spoken of the deep 
decline of religion in Europe ; from which he at that time excepted 
England. ‘ In Catholic countries,” he said, ‘ the priesthood is 
dying out. We have the name and the form with a general dull 
consciousness that all is not right; every one is uncomfortable ; 
we feel like ghosts in a living body.”§ 

We shall proceed at once to show that England has no claim to 
boast itself against the continent in respect of the warmth and 
fulness, whatever it may have in respect of the purity, of its 
religion. 

_ If England be the stronghold of religion in the world, it is 
important to know well the real measure of it; and whether it 


* Nothing is more characteristic than the present practice of founding a report, full of 
conclusions of triumph and success, upon a single year’s or even a six months’ experience ; 
anew prison or workhouse system ; a new school-system; ahomecolony. It isin simple 
trath just like the reasoning and conclusions and pride and positiveness of children,— 
Ex. ist Rep. on Parkhurst Prison—Norwood Schools—New Poor Law Reports, &c, 

t Quarterly Review, No. 132, p. 556. t Ibid. § Ibid. p. 560. 
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is an increasing or declining principle, and exercises a growing 
or decreasing influence in human affairs, psivate and political, 
We must not be deceived by any very recent change, and any 
movement which has been made within our own late experience, 
however rapid, into a belief that we have gone beyond all former 
times in religious reverence ; or even have recovered all the ground 
that we may have lost in the course of ages, any more than the 
increased contributions towards church building 1s sufficient to 

rove that we equal the liberality of our ancestors, when they 
furnished the whole land, in town as well as country, with its 
complement of churches, adequate and ample in size, and costly 
in style and execution, out of their narrow and limited resources.* 

But there is a general impression that we are always improv- 
ing, and have always been improving in religious respect and 
observance, from the earliest time. It is our object to show that 
this is not the case; that we have a long arrear to make up be- 
fore we can begin to talk of improvement; and there is little 
likelihood of this being done if we already begin with self-con- 
gratulation and boastfulness. ‘This 1s a subject of evidence and 
of simple history. 

The influence of the clergy in government must have been 
greater when the judges and ministers of the crown were ecclesi- 
astics, and the greater part of the House of Lords, at that time 
the branch of the legislature which had the chief influence, were 
bishops and abbots. At the time of the Reformation, Henry VIII. 
abolished and deposed twenty-eight priors and abbots who had 
seats in the House of Peers. ‘The whole number of lay peers 
at that time was thirty-six; of spiritual peers forty-nine ;} so that 
the ecclesiastical bore to the lay power in that house, the pro- 
portion of four to three, without reckoning the comparative 
weight and preponderance of personal influence, 


* Formerly people built chapels and altars, and founded churches and religious 
houses on occasions of any signal deliverance, and both town and country were fully 
furnished with places of worship. Now, not only are churches insufficient in number 
in the lately builttowns, but we are discovering that they are too numerous in the old 
ones. Two churches were lately taken down in the neighbourhood of the Bank of 
England. Both have given place to insurance offices. This practice began at the 
Retormation. Three churches and convents were taken down to give room for 
Semerset House in the reign of Edward VI. The same cause is progressing now 
in the rest of Europe. The following is announced under the head of “ Spanish Im- 
provements. Madrid. Upwards of thirty huge convents have been within the last 
four years pulled down to make room for elegant rows of houses, bazaars, galeries, 
markets, and squares, with trees in the centre.”—Mechanic’s Mag. No. 886, p 192%. 
An account of similar spoliations of church property at Rome is contained in Froude’s 
Remains, The same is going on in Switzerland. In London, a church toweris 
to give place to one angle of the New Royal Exchange. ' 

t Henry VII. had only twenty-eight temporal peers, and Henry VIII. but thirty- 
six, in their first parliaments; Charles I1., 154; in 1841, there are about 450.— 
As many as fifty-six spiritual peers once sat in Edward III.’s reign, 
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We give this vast curtailment of the influence of the clergy as 
a fact, not an accusation. ‘The cause may have been good or 
bad, but the fact remains the same; and the effect has been 
corresponding. In those times the law terms or periods for 
business were appointed so as to correspond with the vacations 
from religious fasts and festivals, the observance of which was 
deemed of first importance ; and acts of parliament used to com- 
mence with religious expression, and confession that all govern- 
ment was from God. Now that the clerical influence is de- 
pressed, and is expelled from the legal’ profession, and almost’ ° 
from the legislature, the current practice is most opposite ; 
whether it proceed from this cause, or any other, or be said to 
be fortuitous. 

The daily prayers in the two Houses of Parliament are a mere 
form and interruption, and are rarely and unwillingly attended, 
Religious rule and argument is out of place in the House of Com- 
mons, except for the abstract premiss that Christianity is a part of 
the law of the land. A schoolmaster at one time might not teach 
without a licence from the bishop. Rex v. Hill, 2 Ld. Ray. Rep. 
Now the superintendence of the clergy over education is looked 
upon with jealousy. Judges feel it a burden to begin their 
solemn office at each assize town by attending divine worship, 
and for the most part one of them absents himself.* ‘These old 
customs and others stand as land-marks to show plainly what our 
former principles must have been, and how we have departed 
from them. And in the meantime we have arrived at these 
maxims of government,—that the government ought to take cog- 
nizance of no person’s creed; that governments have no con- 
science, nor any opinion in religion; that prosecutions for blas- 
phemy are impolitic and encourage the evil, and obtain for the 
victims the respect of martyrs,—thus placing Satan on a level 
with Christ, wrong with right, the fruit of a lie with the sacred 
treasure and prerogative of truth, 

Other symptoms in government are of the same cast and 
complexion, We have but lately seen the Sadducees in power.+ 


* A custom seems to have existed of one of the judges preaching a sermon each in 
his turn, in Serjeant’s Inn Chapel, to the rest of his brethren, Of late years they did 
it by deputy, appointing and paying a preacher, But that they once did it in person 
seems to be evidenced by the expression used, ‘It is Mr. Justice ——’s turn to 
preach?” This custom must have arisen when the judges were ecclesiastics. It was 
altogether discontinued, even by deputy, in the time of Mr. Justice Lawrence, who 
was the last judge who furnished a preacher, at the beginning of the present century. 

t A cabinet minister, in his place in the House off Commons, when speaking of 
religious differences, inquired tauntingly, ‘‘ What is truth ?”—making his own the 
words of the crucifier of our Lord. This is an occurrence well suited to the period 
im which the event has been acted over again, in the persons of Romanists and infidels, 
through the instrumentality of ministers, and for the purpose of destroying what is 
geod—of Herod and Pilate being made friends together. 
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Not only have Unitarians, though not in the cabinet perhaps, 
been exercising the chief influence in all subordinate offices, and 
by their writings, which are accepted as the groundwork of legis- 
lation, but infidels also have been the most forward supporters 
and the friends of ministers. Religious and moral character has 
been held to have no connexion with politics, and the notorious 
want of principle in the friends of government has been a laugh 


and a joke. ‘The annual advance by government to the Society for 


the Propagation of the Gospel has been of late years discontinued. 
A part of the money sent for the relief of the sufferers by the 
hurricane at Barbadoes being left, the government refused a 
petition to apply it to the repair of the churches which had been 
injured by the same hurricane, in spite even of the modern prin- 
ciple that public works are the best form of charity. A surplus 
of the money received for the French claims was used towards 
the building of Buckingham Palace, without authority, or an 
application to parliament. Marriage has been divested of its 
religious character by act of parliament, and made a mere civil 
contract. ‘The House of Commons has voted to open the theatres 
in Lent. 

But perhaps these so recent instances ought not to be men- 
tioned, since the evidence of recent reaction towards religious 
observance has been rejected, We believe that the above related 
acts and evidences are real symptoms of the condition we are in, 
and of the change we have undergone; and that these symptoms 
will not be soon removed, but be confirmed aud increase. How- 
ever we will leave these, and descend to ordinary affairs, and the 
practices of business, and the habits and usages of private life, 

The forms used in mercantile transactions, being founded upon 
ancient custom, and legal forms, which are of all things the 
most fixed and unchangeable, bear witness to the decline in re- 
ligious reverence: it being certain that the same devotional ex- 
pressions would not now be imtroduced, and are not in fact intro- 
duced into modern forms employed for similar purposes. 

Indictments for murder charge, that the prisoner had not “ the 
fear of God betore his eyes,” and was ‘ instigated by the devil.” 

Bills of lading begin, following the old form,—“ Shipped by 
the grace of God ;’—and conclude,—t And so God send the 
good ship to ber desired port in safety. Amen.” 

Bottomry bonds used to contain these forms of expression, 
“T A. B. &c. do send greeting in our Lord God everlasting :”— 
‘The first good wind that God shall send :’—* The ship whereof 
W.‘T. is master under God.” But they are now discontinued, 

Every one in drawing his will, even by the hand of an attorney, 
began it by commending his soul to God. 
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The forms of enfranchisement of slaves expressed that it was 
done upon religious motives ;* and the petitions of the suitors to 
the lords and stewards of the manor courts did not conclude with- 
out a prayer “for your worship’s most prosperous welfare and 
lyfe, the whiche I praye God presarve and long to continue unto 
hys blessed pleasure. Amen.” 

A physician’s prescription of 1642, given by a Dr, Bray to 
Mr. Powell, an ancestor of Mrs. Taddy, and now in Serjeant 
‘Taddy’s possession, concludes thus,—‘“ And by God assisting you 
shall enjoy your health and breath.”+ ‘There is an entry by the 
churchwarden in the Hampton Wick parish book, of the year 
1699, to the following effect ,—‘‘ December the 26th day, Payed 
to Mr. Thomas Uvedale an apotacary for phisseck and all other 
necessary means aplouyed to ‘Thomas Treadwell in his sickness 
to have preserved his life if it had plesed God,—O1 : 15 : 00." 

Formal and familiar letters did not conclude without some de- 
votional reflection or allusion; and doubtless the conversation 
was similar in this respect, if it were in like manner recorded. 
A letter of Henry V., then Prince Henry, to his father, ends thus, 
“T sincerely pray that God will graciously show his miraculous 
aid toward you in all places: praised be He in all His works.”§ 
‘There are many similar ones. Walsingham’s Letters, Goodman’s 
Letters, afford the like examples. But they are to be found every 
where. 

The daily services in colleges and cathedrals, and which, ac- 
cording to the Rubric, ought to be practised in all churches, are 
a notice of the stricter religious observances of our “ pious an- 
cestors.” In Christ’s Hospital there are stated religious observ- 
ances four times a day. 

In other times public prayers were offered by the whole army 
before engaging in battle; and sometimes they received the Sa- 
crament. ‘Lhese things are so altered, that it was lately declared 
by a correspondent of the leading newspaper, and it was not even 
met with an observation,—that it was impossible for the crews of 
the Egyptian fleet to fight, for that they prayed five times a day, 
and that must of necessity destroy all discipline.|| 


* Guizot on Civilization, Sect. 6. 

+ Mr. Powell was no Puritan himself, but a staunch royalist. 

¢ A short time since a very eminent physician was called in at night to a child 
which was in a very alarming state. He thus related the circumstance. “ I saw at 
once what was the matter, and administered the proper remedy ; and the child reco- 
vered. As soon as we saw him out of danger, we retired into the next room, and be- 
fore I knew where I was, I found myself upon my knees, with the whole family ; aud 


the father offered up an extemporary thanksgiving to God for the recovery of his 
child :—but he said nothing about me !” 


§ Tyler’s Henry V. vol. i. p. 203. 
| In the old time Lent was not more honoured in the breach than the observauce. 
We find from the household book of the Earl of Northumberland, which was kept in 
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We said that if England be the stronghold of religion in the 
world, it is important to ascertain whether it be progressing or 
declining. But what if this be not the fact! What if, however 
other countries and Churches be growing careless and worldly, 
England and the English be proved to surpass them all in luke- 
warmness and indifference! We will proceed to institute this 
comparison, and ascertain the fact by a reference to numerous 
instances. ‘The result will be a step gained in our inquiry, and 
sufficiently important towards ascertaining our real and present 
position. The conclusions to be drawn will be a matter of less 
difficulty. 

It is quite a notorious fact, that in all other countries which the 
English frequent,—and this is every country and people whatso- 
ever in the habitable world,—they are always considered as a people 
without any religion. ‘This is said and thought of them by the 
Mahometans, in Turkey and India; by the Hindoos; by the Ita- 
lians, the French, the Spaniards and Portuguese ; and by every 
other part of Christendom,—with the exception perhaps of the 
Germans. 

Such a reputation does not conclude the question,—it does not 
establish the fact; though it must be confessed that it is a stron 
presumptive evidence of it. What it does establish is, that there 
is less appearance of religion, less outward evidence of religious 
reverence among us, than amongst almost any other people on the 
earth: not excepting the Chinese. Religion does not consist in 
outward appearance. But the absence of it may be carried too 
far ; as we should say ourselves of the Quakers. And the ques- 
tion Is, whether a certain degree of ceremony is not necessary to 
keep up religious impression and motive in our hearts ; and whe- 
ther it can remain in full force when every thing around us is 
worldly ; when the whole of the outward senses are occupied and 
engrossed by things that are of temporal use and concern; when 
religious observance never stands in the way of, or in competition 
with human interests; when all hours and minutes of the day are 
assignable and assigned to business, and none is set apart for re- 
ligion, but if employed for that use, must be stolen out of business 
hours, contrary to the usages of society :—whether, in short, rell- 
gious observance and ceremony can be excluded and out of place 
in the habitual intercourse and arrangements of life, and yet that 
the people which has chosen and arranged those habits should be 


1512, that throughout Lent, ‘ beginning at Shrovetide and ending at Easter,’’ the 
breakfast (a great meal in an ancient family) consisted, “for my Lord and Lady” of 
‘« two pieces of salt fish, four herrings, or a dish of sprats ;”’ instead of the customary 
allowance at other seasons of “ half a chine of mutton or a chine of beef ;” and the food 
at a lenten supper was equally meagre,—Penny Magazine, 1632, p. 21. 
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really at heart a religious people. When in addition to the want 
of religious observance, the English in our colonies and elsewhere 
are notoriously the most profligate of all people, being as muck 
beneath the natives, (barbarous though they be called), in moral 
conduct as in religious practices, it cannot be wondered at that 
these natives, (barbarous though they may be, as respects physical 
philosophy and commerce, and the art of war, or national pugi- 
lism), should consider that our waut of religion is actually as great 
as the want of appearance, and that our practice is altogether con- 
sistent with and a proof of it.* 

So far they are justified in their opinion, according to the facts 
which are before them. We shall reason and conclude differently, 
in accordance with the difference of facts; and say that in this 
country, among the English at home at least, there is more mo- 
rality than in any other nation upon earth, and more religious 
ceremony than we can practise abroad, for want of opportunity. 
Our superior morality and good conduct stands confessed ;—(at 
least our breaches, if any, are somewhat different in character from 
those of other nations),—and we have certain public ceremonies 
of religion,—as the observance of Sunday, though more and more 
trenched upon, (we speak not of the last two or three years),—the 
saying grace at meals, even on public occasions,—and perhaps the 
increasing practice of family worship may be rightly set down to 


this class, But the question is of the degree and number — 


of religious observances, and their comparative exercise and 
influence ; and we shall proceed to show by some examples how 
studiously and zealously these are excluded in this country, and 
as it were with aversion, as compared with other nations. And if 
this be proved, and it be made appear that religion itself is thereby 
shown to be considered an impediment and a burden, and to be 
less loved in this than in other nations, then it should be a subject 
for reflection, whether our morality be less dependent upon reli- 
gious rule and motive than upon worldly wisdom or slighter 
temptation, and whether it be likely to stand its ground against 
the increasing assaults which are yearly and hourly more and more 


* The Chinese consider that the practice of flogging in our armies, and the use of 
shells in war, are contradictory of the benign spirit of Christianity which is professed 
by us.—Anderson’s Embassy to China. : 

Doubtless the dissipated conduct of the bulk of the European sepoys in India, con- 
trasted as it is with the externally moral behaviour of the sepoys of our native regi- 
ments, (1 speak of those of the Bengal Presidency, amongst whom drunkenness is a 
Vice never witnessed ), must tend greatly to prejudice the native mind against the reli- 
gon professed by those exhibiting such sad proofs of inconsistency. — Missionary Gleaner, 
No. 33, p. 13, Communication from an officer of the Indian army. 

A few years ago every officer in India had his concubine. The English are the im- 


porters of gin and opium, for the love of money, and are notoriously the encouragers of 
drunkenness and every vice in every colony. 
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We said that if England be the stronghold of religion im the 
world, it is important to ascertain whether it be progressing or 
declining. But what if this be not the fact! What if, however 
other countries and Churches be growing careless and worldly, 

“ngland and the English be proved to surpass them all in luke- 
warmness and indifference! We will proceed to institute this 
comparison, and ascertain the fact by a reference to numerous 
instances. ‘The result will be a step gained in our inquiry, and 
sufficiently important towards asce rtaining our real and present 
position. The conclusions to be drawn will be a matter of less 
difficulty. 

[t is quite a notorious fact, that in all other countries which the | 
English frequent,— and this is every country and people whatso- 
ever in the habitable world,—they are always considered as a people 
without any religion, This is said and thought of them by the 
Mahometans, in Turkey and India; by the Hindoos; by the Ita- 
lians, the French, the Spaniards and Portuguese ; and by every 


other part of Christendom,—with the exception perhaps of the F_ 
Germans. 
Such a reputation does not conclude the question,—it does not fF 


establish the fact; though it must be confessed that it is a strong 
presumptive evidence of it. What it does establish is, that there 
is less appearance of religion, less outward evidence of religious 
reverence among us, than amongst almost any other people on the 
earth: not excepting the Chinese. Religion does not consist in 
outward appearance. But the absence of it may be carried too 
far ; as we should say ourselves of the Quakers. And the ques- 
tion is, whether a certain degree of ceremony 1s not necessary to 
keep up religious | Impresstou and motive in our hearts; and whe- 
ther it can remain in full force when every thing around us is 
worldly ; when the whole of the outward senses are occupied and 


- 2 


wie 8 engrossed by things that are of temporal use and concern; when 
a oy religious observance never stands in the way of, or in competition 
HS sie with human interests; when all hours and minutes of the day are 
Hien oe assignable and assigned to business, and none Is set apart for re- 
Pha | ligion, but if employed for that use, must be stolen out of business 
Bite ot} hours, contrary to the usages of society :—whether, in short, reli- 
BVa s § gious observance and ceremony can be excluded and out of place 
i} Tab in the habitual intercourse and arrangements of life, and yet that 
“ : of the people which has chosen and arranged those habits should be 
i a a1 1512, that throughout Lent, “* beginning at Shrovetide and ending at Easter,’’ the 
‘eo breakfast (a great meal in an ancient family) consisted, ‘* for my Lord and Lady”’ of 
; 4 q ** two pieces of salt fi ish, four herrings, or a dish of sprats ; * instead of the customary 


gpa a allowance at other seasons of “ half a chine of mutton or a chine of beef ;” and the food 
| at a lenten supper was equally meagre.—Penny Magazine, 1832, p. 21. 
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really at heart a religious people. When in addition to the want 
of religious observance, the English in our colonies and elsewhere 
are notoriously the most profligate of all people, being as much 
beneath the natives, (barbarous though they be called), in moral 
conduct as in religious practices, it cannot be wondered at that 
these natives, (barbarous though they may be, as respects physical 
philosophy and commerce, and the art of war, or national pugi- 
lism), should consider that our waut of religion is actually as great 
as the want of appearance, and that our practice is altogether con- 
sistent with and a proof of it.* 

So far they are justified in their opinion, according to the facts 
which are before them. We shall reason and conclude differently, 
in accordance with the difference of facts; and say that in this 
country, among the English at home at least, there is more mo- 
rality than in any other nation upon earth, and more religious 
ceremony than we can practise abroad, for want of opportunity. 
Our superior morality and good conduct stands confessed ;—(at 
least our breaches, if any, are somewhat different in character from 
those of other nations),—and we have certain public ceremonies 
of religion,—as the observance of Sunday, though more and more 
trenched upon, (we speak not of the last two or three years),—the 
saying grace at meals, even on public occasions,—and perhaps the 
increasing practice of family worship may be rightly set down to 
this class. But the question is of the degree and number 
of religious observances, and their comparative exercise and 
intluence ; and we shall proceed to show by some examples how 
studiously and zealously these are excluded in this country, and 
as it were with aversion, as compared with other nations. And if 
this be proved, and it be made appear that religion itself is thereby 
shown to be considered an impediment and a burden, and to be 
less loved in this than in other nations, then it should be a subject 
for reflection, whether our morality be less dependent upon reli- 
gious rule and motive than upon worldly wisdom or slighter 
temptation, and whether it be likely to stand its ground against 
the increasing assaults which are yearly and hourly more and more 


* The Chinese consider that the practice of flogging in our armies, and the use of 
shells in war, are contradictory of the benign spirit of Christianity which is professed 
by us.—Anderson’s Embassy to China. 

Doubtless the dissipated conduct of the bulk of the European scpoys in India, con- 
trasted as it is with the externally moral behaviour of the sepoys of our native regi- 
meats, (1 speak of those of the Bengal Presidency, amongst whom drunkenness is a 
Vice never witnessed ), must tend greatly to prejudice the native mind against the reli- 
g10n professed by those exhibiting such sad proofs of inconsistency.— Missionary Gleaner, 
NO. 53, p. 13, Communication from an officer of the Indian army. 

A few years ago every officer in India had his concubine. ‘The English are the im- 


porters of gin and opium, for the love of money, and are notoriously the encouragers of 
drunkenness and every vice in every colony. 
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heaping themselves upon and making inroads upon it, from the 
continual growth of our riches, and of our love of and dependence 
upon them. And if the examples used should seem to have been 
drawn from distant places and times, and to bear the appearance 
of solitary instances, it must be noted that this is the only mode 
in which a universal habit can be shown; and that it would be 
tedious to multiply instances in each place ; aud that one constant 
and revered practice could hardly exist among a people without 
other feelings and practices existing which would be in accord, 
ance with it ;—and what is more, in most of the examples which 
will be given, it will be notorious that they are but examples, and 
exhibitions of the real and well-known characters of the peoples 
alluded to;—and further still, and this is the chief point, it cannot 
but be confessed, that almost all the ceremonies and practices 
which will be referred to would be quite irrelevant and abhorrent 
to our own habits and dispositions, and tastes, and wishes, and 
conveniences. 


ee Roman Catholics, Mahometans, Hindoos, and other idolaters, 


agree in thinking that the English have not any religion. ‘The 
first thing they see is, that we have uo processions: no outward 
ceremonies presented to the eye, and arresting it in the midst of 
worldly objects. We have no festivals set apart for religious pur- 
poses: no days or hours exempted from business, No: we be- 
lieve that religion would be desecrated by being brought into 
sight: not that it would hallow our common occupations. As 
for festivals, they are excuses for idleness, and are a waste of 
business hours;—and so we are much more careful not to abstract 
any the least thing from what is the right and property and the 
just due in the service of Mammon, than we are in guarding the 
WwW claim and property of God in the Lord’s Day. We may have 

| processions of schools, and clubs, and societies, and political asso- 
ciations ;—but no one such thing in the honour of God! That 
i would be quite out of place. And even the papists give up their 
| processions in England, As for religious festivals,—it is not mere 


ime 


taste and opimiou,—but we should grudge such a tribute and sa- 
crifice to God's honour and service :—it would be throwing good 
| time away upon Him. 

Het t The Mahometans, of India especially, tell us that we pray only 
ae de once a week. It is obvious enough to tell them that we pray 
morning and night in private. But “let your light shine before 
arb men.” They will doubt the universality of even this extent of our 
profession ;—and who can charge them with injustice? They 


‘ 


pati d iH themselves pray five times a day ; 3 and they do at moreover, at the 
; ait i stated times, wherever they are, in public or in private. The Mu- 
\ ji é ezzins call them to their mosques, at the stated hours of prayer, 
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twice in every day of the week; and they obey the call eagerly. 
We have observed before that the sailors in their fleets prostrate 
themselves in worship at the five stated periods of the twenty-four 
hours. Among the persons received a short time since at the 
Sailors’ Home Hospital in the Thames, were some Lascars. ‘The 
Lascars made their devotions strictly and punctually morning and 
evening :—the English sailors were smoking their pipes. 

A resident among them for twelve years says, “ the people 
really seem to make religion their study, and the great business 
of their lives."* *‘* Nothing, however trifling or unimportant, ac- 
cording to their praiseworthy ideas, should ever be commenced 
without being first dedicated to God.”+ Every meal and cup of 
water is preceded and succeeded by their grace, ‘‘ Glory be to God ;” 
and so devotional are their feelings, that they have not any expres- 
sion corresponding to ‘‘ I thank you,” but for every gift or service 
they say “ All thanks to God,” acknowledging that every, the 
smallest thing, comes directly from Him, though received by the 
hands of mortals.t ‘The Mahometans even show greater respect 
than we do ourselves to the name of “ Jesus.” As the Jews never 
mention the name of God without adding “ Blessed be He,” or 
of Moses without saying, ‘* Peace be with him,” or the Messiah 
without saying, ‘‘ May He redeem us;” so the Mahomedans 
never name the name of ‘ Jesus,” even in speech, without stopping 
and adding to it, with upraised hands and an inclination of the 
head, “On Him be peace.” ‘The watchmen in the camp of the 
caravans, says Tavernier, go their rounds, crying one after another, 
“God is one,” “ He is merciful.”§ 

Their fasts also are most  self-denying, and of the most 
rigorous kind, extending especially, even among the women, to 
the total laying aside of all comforts and ornaments, to both which 
they are at other times most strongly wedded and addicted.,|| 
When a motion was made in the House of Commons for a public 
fast on account of the cholera, it was met with coldness; and it 
was only upon after reflection that the ministers acceded to the 
proposal. When a public calamity takes place in China, the 
emperor himself sets the first example, and mortifies and fasts, 
as considering that the scourge may be on account of his own 
sins and maladministration ; and if this be not actually done, but 

- Only an official report, yet it has the effect of turning the 
minds of the people to serious reflections, and sets them an ex- 


* Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, p. 155. ? + Ib. 157. 
¢ 1b.256. When the distressed inhabitants of Acre first received their rations from 
the Turks after its capture by the English, they fell on their feces and gave thanks to 
od ; as reported in the Morning Herald, December 18, 1840. 
Voyage de Perse, liv. i. c.10. j Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, p. 42. 
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ample of religious reverence, the most weighty and influential, 
such as is always in the hands of every government and crowned 
head if they should choose to exercise it. 

The Queen's speech of this session (1841) contained no single 
expression of thanks to Almighty God for the very signal and 
critical successes of our arms in all parts of the world, which it 
noticed with a tribute of praise to our forces for their skill and 
bravery.—Had a secret misgiving as to the religious necessity of 
these wars anything to do with this omission ? 

There is a custom in the Greek Church, and it used to be 
common in all parts of Christendom, for persons meeting on 
Easter day to say to each other, “Christ is risen.” The answer 
was, “ He is risen indeed.” And then even enemies were in the 
instant reconciled to one another.* Similar religious customs 
formerly existed in numbers, and are still to be met with in many 
places. ‘They all take their departure first from England. 

It is a ready and plausible defence to call all such practices 
superstitions ; and we could not find place here for a comparison 
between superstitious and vulgar religion, and civilized, sensible 
indifference and rationalism. ‘The ultimate effect upon our lives 
and conduct is no doubt one principal test of the reality and vita- 
lity of religion. And there are many good reasons, independently 
of anything that has been mentioned above, for believing that the 
influence of religious motive upon our conduct is not great, and 
weak in comparison of worldly obligations, when Englishmen 
are separated in foreign countries from the control of opinion, 
and the rules and requirements of English society, At present 
we are engaged with the question of the existence and depth of 
religious impression; and there are some branches of conduet 
and practices which are so immediately connected with this subject 
as to afford some indication in themselves of the force and opera 
tiveness of our religious belief and feelings. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that there is no country which 
provides so inadequately as our own for our clergy, and for 
the offices of religious instruction and worship. In the midst 
of our enormous and rapidly increasing wealth, we find a less 
facility and willingness in devoting a fair and adequate propor 
tion of our national revenue, and other funds of a public che 
racter, to the building and support of churches, the endow 
ment of them, and the maintenance of a sufficient body of clergy 
to perform the offices of religious worship, and to instruct the 
people, We have no occasion to go into particulars, and 4 
detailed comparison on this subject, for we have the result fur 


* Prasca Loupouloff, p. 44. 
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nished to our hand from the very highest authority. The Duke 
of Wellington, who had taken a view of all nations, and had an 
extensive experience himself of very many, expresses himeelf 
thus in his speech to the House of Lords upon the Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues Bill:—“ The measures must be found for 

reaching the word of God to the people of this country, * * 
3 so doing they would not only be doing a duty which was ine 
cumbent upon them, but following the example of every nation 
in the world. It had been his lot to have lived amongst many 
idolatrous nations, and people of all sorts of creed, but he 
never knew an instance of sufficient public means not being 
found to teach the religion of the country. ‘There might be false 
religions—indeed he knew but one true one—there might be idol- 
atrous religions, but still the means in all cases are found to 
teach that religion, whatever it was; and he hoped that their 
lordships would not have done with this subject until they had 
found the means of teaching the people of this country their 
duty to their Maker and to one another.”* 

We are not here implying that we desire larger offerings to the 
Church out of the national fund; on the contrary, when we con- 
sider how great a proportion of the contributors to that fund are 
aliens to the English Church, how many also of our legislators 
are its professed enemies, how constantly all offerings to the 
Church are balanced by similar largesses to schismatical bodies, 
or other still more serious compromise of principle, we have no 
wish whatever to receive any further boons from an ungracious 
and a truth-neglecting legislature. We are only stating at present 
the fact of this unwillingness, and that in the midst of our vast 


wealth, when money can be found for any other purpose what- 


ever. 

It is related of the Hindoos that “the bulk of the people, rich 
and poor, expend by far the greater part of their earnings or in- 
come on offerings to idols, and the countless rites and exhibitions 
connected with idol worship, At the celebration of one festival a 
wealthy native has been known to offer after this manner :-—eighty 
thousand pounds weight of sweetmeats, eighty thousand pounds 
weight of sugar, a thousand suits of cloth garments, a thour 
sand suits of silk,°a thouand offerings of rice, plantains and 
other fruits. On another occasion a wealthy native has been 
known to have expended upwards of thirty thousand pounds 
sterling on the offerings, the observances, and the exhibition 
of a single festival, and upwards of ten thousand pounds annu- 
ally ever afterwards to the termination of his life. Indeed 


* Speech, July 50, 1840. 
12 
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such is the blindfold zeal of these benighted people, that in- 
stances are not unfrequent of natives of rank and wealth re. 
ducing themselves and families to poverty by their lavish expendi. 
ture in the service of the gods, and in upholding the pomp and 
dignity of their worship. In the city of Calcutta alone, at the 
lowest and most moderate estimate, it has been calculated that 
half a million at least is annually expended on the celebration of 
the Durga Poojah festival. How vast—how inconceivably vast, 
then, must be the whole sum expended by rich and poor on all 
the daily, weekly, monthly and annual rites, ceremonies and fes- 
tivals held in honour of a countless host of gods.’* 

But a great degree of religious devotion and reverence, such as 
is quite abhorrent to our notions and customs, has extended not 
only to all places but to all times. ‘The Egyptians were a most 
religious people. ‘The Greeks and Romans were most religious, 
Not only was Athens, according to the testimony of an Apostle, 
“in all things most religious,” but the Greeks generally, as well as 
the Romans, were strongly addicted to religious observances and 
ceremonies; and the habits of their life were founded and formed 
upon this principle. ‘Their feasts and festivals, and almost every 
public transaction and meeting, had a religious object and aspect 
and character. At Rome, most of the year was taken up with 
sacrifices and holy days, till Claudius abridged their number.t 
Both in Greece and Rome, the games and the dramatic repre- 
sentations originally coustituted a part of the religious worship.} 
And Potter, in his Antiquities of Greece, thus describes this 
point particularly in the icin character.—" The piety of the 
ancient Grecians, aud the honourable opinion they had conceived 
of their deities, doth in nothing more manifestly appear than in 
the continual prayers and supplications they made to them ; for 
no man amongst them that was endued with the smallest pru- 
dence, saith Plato,{ would undertake any thing of greater or 
less moment without having first asked the advice and assistance 
of the gods.” * * “It seems to have been the universal 
practice of all nations, whether civil or barbarous, to recommend 
themselves to their several deities morning and evening. Whence 
we are informed by Plato, || that at the rising both of the sun 
and moon, one might everywhere behold the Greeks and bar 
barians, those in prosperity as well as those under calamities 


* Dr. Duff, Missionary Gleaner, No. 24, pp. 60, 61. The offerings are given to 


the prints and the poor. No part of thew is returned to the worshipper. 
t Dio. 60, 17, Ap. Adams’s Rom. Ant. i. 311. 


¢ Adams's Rom. Ant. i. 311; Potter’s Grec. Ant. i, 415, 495. 
§ In Timao. | De Legibus, lib. 10, 
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and afflictions, prostrating themselves, and hear their supplica- 
tions.” * | 

Doubtless the religious festivals and holidays became more nu- 
merous, and were more the occasion of idleness and ill-habits, 
both in Greece and Rome, as religion became debased. Origi- 
nally their religious ceremonies and solemnities consisted in little 
else besides offering a sacrifice to the gods, and after that making 
merry themselves with temperance and propriety.+ Afterwards 
they tended to riot and idleness and expense, whilst they increased 
in number and frequency. And it seems that it might almost be 
said with truth, that devotedness to religious services has at all times 
increased and extended itself in proportion to the degree of corrup- 
tion and error in religion which has existed in each place and 
people. Doubtless this is still a very great problem to solve; 
though it is natural that religion should become more acceptable 
to the natural and corrupt taste of men, as itself grows more cor- 
rupt and according to their own inventions, ‘The true desire 
must be, that religion should still be pure, and that men 
should nevertheless be fond of it, and still continue to be reli- 
gious. As things are, the choice is of two evils. Superstition 
and infidelity, these are the weights in the two scales. We shall 
proceed still further to show, that it is not only in outward act 
and appearance, but in inward thought, and motive, and con- 
duct, that we are far behind in the operation of religion. It will then 
be for each of us to judge what we have to fear or boast, as a na- 
tion and individually, upon this awful and momentous subject 
and crisis, 

To proceed then to another most important test of religion,—want 
of faith is the very characteristic of this generation. Concurrent. 
and consistent with this is a want of charity: that charity which be- 
lieveth all things. We have no charity, or kindness, or confidence 
in our reception of other people’s assertions and evidence ; but our 
study is to guard ourselves against deception—to receive as little 
as we can; and as much only as is forced upon us by imperative 
proof, and irresistible conviction, Not that we receive and act 
upon no more than this:—this is not the fact; since it is impos- 
sible. But that we endeavour after this, and profess it to ourselves, 
and believe that we act upon it. Itis asystem of war and defence 
that we maintain; and, as in the case of war, our interchange of 
goods and useful produce is greatly impeded, and to our infinite 
loss fettered by it and restricted ; but, nevertheless, there is much 
pneu in contraband goods, which are both smuggled and adul- 
terated. 


* Pott. Grec. Ant. i, 278, 279. + Pott, Grec, Ant, i, 415. 
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But the want of faith is more open and direct than this; and 
the most obvious and pointed upon religious subjects. The Bible 
is boldly and practically denied in every particular. No class or 
body of men believe and obey it. And strange as it may seem, 
it is by no nation, or people, or churches, or sects of men less 
implicitly believed and followed, than by those and 
sections of the Church who talk so much about it. There are no 
persons less obedient to the plain sense and mandates of the 
written Word of God, than those who most speak of and uphold 
it as the sole authority and standard, and reject all assistance from 
the history of the Church and what is called and spoken against as 
tradition, Every class of persons reject some portion or other 
of the sacred Scriptures. If you talk to some of temporal honour 
and rewards, and the observance of a day of rest, and the patri- 
archs, they will say, Oh! that is the Old Testament, and 1s ab- 
rogated. If you speak to others of good works, Oh! they will 
say, that is only in the Gospels ; and the Epistles carry us much 
beyond that, and are superior to it. Unitarians, again, receive 
a bible of their own, that is, just so many passages are excluded 
as ill-suit their own belief and purpose. Others, of numerous 
sects, dwell each upon some half-dozen chapters, or passages, or 
phrases, or words of Scripture, of the Epistles especially, and 
dwell upon them idolatrously and devotedly, to the exclusion of 
all the rest, as far as the authority of Scripture is concerned, from 
belief and practice. 

This is even in the religious world—the thinking and the rea- 
soning world, Let us now turn our observation to the world 
itself ; to the working and practical, 

The Bible is denied in every particular. Men do not believe 
that we are really to be Christians; that we are to imitate our 
Lord. ‘They do not believe that the world could possibly go on 
if all men were to act upon pure Christian motives, and up to a 
perfect Christian rule;—if they were to forgive and forget injuries ; 
if they were not to resent an affront; if they were to give to peo- 
ple because they asked them ; if they were to lend money without 
looking for interest; if we were all to give up luxuries, and style, 
and costly furniture and equipage ; if we, our cattle, and servants, 
were strictly to observe the day of rest. How many are they among 
us who believe that the “ tree of knowledge” is not an absolute 
good? or, that we ought to receive the Gospel with the simpli- 
city of little children? Who is there that acts up to the precept, 
that we ought not to judge others in their conduct and character? 
How many are there who appear to believe that it is not right and 
proper to be anxious about the future ; that riches are not a good 
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thing; that the entrance into heaven is easier to the poor man; 

that slavery is not unfavourable to the knowledge and dispositions 

becoming a Christian ;* that we ought to return a tenth to God ; 

that it would bring a blessing to give freely and largely to the poor; 

that children are a blessing and a gift from the Lord, and that the. 
man is happy who has his quiver full of them? It is evident that in 

all these points the Bible 1s disbelieved, and is practically denied; 

and does not control or guide us in our habits and principles of 
life and society. 

Still less do we believe that the public measures, the laws and 
government of the state, and the intercourse with other nations, 
ought to be, or can be carried on and conducted upon Christian 
principles. What number or classes of persons believe that 
righteousness exalteth a nation; and that we are punished accord- 
ing to the national sins of the people, and for the sins of the 
rulers? and that if wicked and irreligious men preside over our 
councils we shall as a nation suffer the penalties of it? for that 
the conscience of the government is the conscience of the people, 
and that our rulers are bound to take the first care for the pure 
religion and morals of the country, and that if they so do, their 


_ righteousness will bring down a blessing upon the nation. 


To come again to more direct practice, and to our own habits of 
life. Who is there who thinks first what is right, and according to 
the pattern of Christ, and after the will of God, in what he is about 
to do, and not what is wise and expedient? Who seeks first the 
kingdom of God, and God’s rule of righteousness, and trusts 
that all good temporal consequences will follow upon it? Who 
is there who thinks and abides only by the rule of what is right 
and commanded? We may almost answer in the words of Scrip- 
ture, There is none righteous, no, not one.” Who believes in and 
trusts to the assistance and suggestions of the Spirit in his designs 
and undertakings, and believes and acts and writes and thinks as 
believing that the most useful and important and influential sug- 
gestions of our thoughts and invention, come to our mind by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, more than by our own cleverness and 
exertion and memory ; and prays for divine help upon commenc- 
ing every task, or writing, or undertaking, accordingly? Who 
forbears strictly and expels at once all thought and every suggestion 


* Even a commentator on the Bible can use the following sentiment in the way of 
explanation and instruction :—* The slavery they had so long endured had served to 
debase their minds, and to render them incapable of every high and dignified senti- 
ment, and of every generous act.”——Comprehensive Bible, at Num. xi, 11, note (8). 
Whereas God afflicted and afflicts his people for their very correction and improve. 
went, and for the purpose of bringing them into that state of mind which He approves 
and honours.—See St. Chrysostom on 1 Cor. vii. 20, et seq. 
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of the mind in worldly matters on a Sunday, with confidence and 
faith that the same and more useful thoughts will be supplied on 
the succeeding week days; and that the unqualified dedication 
and sanctification of the Lord’s day will make the labour of the six 
days more effectual and fruitful than would be that of the seven? 
Who would believe now that a Sabbatical year would not neces- 
sarily be impracticable and ruinous; or that a populous country 
could exist under such a rule; or that it would not produce a 
debasing and demoralizing idleness ? 

) To mention a few more subjects, though further examples 
{ i seem to be almost unnecessary. We no longer believe and obey 
sii the precept, to use the rod to the child; for that we shall save 
him body and soul. Now we have discovered and believe that 
such correction is against the dignity of human nature, and is 


the Lord, and humility? * 


It may be well to mention here two or three cases and ex- 
amples just to show what faith is, lest it should by disuse have 
altogether lost its meaning. 

It would have been faith in the Jews, for all the male popula- 
tion to have gone up three times a year to Jerusalem; not fearing 
that their affairs must necessarily go wrong while they were away, 
or that their enemies might invade them: according to the pro- 
mise given them in Exodus, xxxiv. 24. It would have been faith 
in them, not to have sown on the seventh year; believing that 
the six years would then produce an abundance for them. It 
was faith, not to gather of the manna more than the food of one 
day, though they had no other store or reserve, or resource against 
hunger; and to gather double on the dav before the Sabbath, 
not fearing that, as on other days, it would stink and become 
corrupt. it was faith in a poor woman to give away her last 
sixpence, saying that, she knew that God would return it her:— 


and degrading to the character, ‘The commandment, 
“he , hoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed, is not 
at now respected. We find various temptations and excuses which 
og render it not imperative; and in political and wholesale murders 
hat in general, it is now as of course acknowledged that capital 
an punishment ought not to follow, for that enough blood has al- 
Pay ready been spilt. Again, who can bear to believe now, that St. 
‘i ms Paul was mean-looking and not eloquent? Who believes that 
eu iy Solomon was really the wisest man that has ever lived, and re- 
* We spects and studies his writings more than those of other teachers 
4 ii of wisdom and prudence accordingly? Who believes practically 
Bi 1] or theoretically, that riches, honour, and life come by the fear of 


Prov, xxii. 4. 
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and the next day somebody gave her a shilling, It would be 
faith in a man, when he found that his affairs had prospered, and 
that his returns were large beyond his expectation, to consecrate 
a considerable portion of it in charity, saying that, God will pro- 
vide, and feeling that in so doing he was making more than by 
investing the whole of it. It is faith to believe that our successful 
efforts, that our clever thoughts, and answers, and inventions, 
and writings, and acts of memory, are from God; and that we 
shall prosper more in them for depending upon his assistance ; — 
and pray accordingly for it on the commencement of every under- 
taking or act however small, and upon every occasion.* 

It would be faith in a nation to forbid all trading and labour 
on Sundays and other Holy days, except where necessity and 
mercy require them; to discourage luxury and extravagance, and 
immoral and demoralizing trades and practices, however seemingly 

rejudicial to trade and commercial undertakings ; believing that 
it would result in the real increase and advance of prosperity in 
the nation. 

The prevailing want of faith in religious truth and precepts re- 
sults in and concurs with a general sceptical disposition in all 
other matters and evidences. We mistrust one another. We set 
aside whole authors as false and worthless, on occasion of some 
one or two subjects of doubt—as Herodotus, Bruce, Du Halde, 
Baronius, and most writers of a different sect or party or school 
of philosophy from ourselves, ‘The result of such practice is ig- 
norance and credulity in the greatest measure, independent of the 
error and bigotry and impenetrable conceit, which are the more 
obvious and acknowledged fruits of such a system. 

Not to enter again upon the denial of the Scriptures, and the 
number of passages and relations which must needs be subjected 
to forced interpretation, in order to suit them to our present belief, 
and the experience of the existing generation—as, the sons of God, 
giants, God walking upon the earth, witchcraft, demoniacs—dis- 
belief of matters of history and fact, and consequent ignorance, 
has been the characteristic of the last century; and the credulity 
of the same period has of necessity run parallel with its igno- 
rance: for the following reasons. 

The rejection of the entire writings of an author, upon the 
ground of certain erroneous parts of them, proceeds upon the 
supposition that a man’s works are uniform; and that faulty 


statements or reasoning, in some parts and passages, are conclu- 
sive against all the rest as a fit study or authority. This is 
founded upon.an entire mistake and ignorance of human nature, 
the first quality of which is imperfection, and want of consistency 
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Uns and uniformity. But the belief that a whole author is to be re- 
| jected on account of certain imperfections and blemishes, is ne- 
cessarily accompanied with the idea that there are some authors 
which may be perfect ; and the consequence is, that those books 
and writings which are approved and admitted to favour, are 
embraced with an entire confidence and ardour of belief, and as 
free from all suspicion and imperfection. Such works and 
authorities are received with a respect and confidence quite 
beyond their merit, and with a credulity approaching to worship. 
Even sceptics cannot but believe some things to be true; or at 
ii: least they must follow something, and trust to it as if they believed 
os init. ‘Therefore rebels against authority and power, and political 
ihe apostates, follow their party leaders and demagogues blindly, and 
ee fil — with an abject servility. In snatching at entire liberty they fall 
Cie into perfect slavery. ‘Those who mistrust and rebel against the 
authority of the Church, place their implicit reliance upon some 
master of their own choosing, and submit themselves under the 
power of so many unauthorized popes. ‘Those who assert an entire 
liberty of private opinion, and conscience, and reason, to the 
deposing of Scripture truth and the authority of revelation, 
worship all of them some of their fellow contemporary mortals, 
and those often the very worst of men. So sceptics are the most 
afraid of any in the dark, and the most credulous and suspicious 
of influences which they cannot understand or interpret. 

Ignorance, and error, and credulity, therefore, are the necessary 
effects and accompaniments of want of faith, and of the narrowing 
down our reception of truths and facts to the limits of reason— 
of our own more or less shallow individual reason,—and the ex- 
perience of our own single generation—of our own individual 
experience: which is made the test of the possibility of all truths, 
facts, and statements, and evidences. And these are the charac- 
teristics of this present boastful, proud, self-sufficient, contemp- 
tuous, contemptble generation. 

Mr. Palmer has concluded his comprehensive and succinct 
analysis of Church History, by drawing a fearful picture of infi- 
delity upon the Continent. With reverential regard he draws a 
veil over the present state of the Church in this country, and 
expresses the faint outline of his observations on this head only 
by a suggestion and a hint. 


“Though England,” he says, “has, through the infinite mercy of 
God, been comparatively unvisited by the scourges which have 80 
horribly afflicted the nations of the Continent, and though open infi- 
delity has been always met, confronted, and subdued by the energy of 
religious zeal, it cannot but inspire alarm to behold the wide dissemina- 
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tion of principles which tend, by a very short descent, to the overthrow 
of all faith.” | 


Yet in his notice that, while yet young, Voltaire “ retired to 
England, where he became acquainted with several unbelievers 
like himself,” and, in fact, completed his education in the school 
of unbelief; and that, “ there he formed his resolution to destroy 
Christianity,” he shows his consciousness of the part which England 
has been acting in this crusade against the faith. 

We trust we have a no less filial reverence and respect of duty 
towards our holy mother the Church, and the branch of it in 
these realms, when we fill up Mr. Palier’s picture; and warn 
her sons, both her real, and her professing, and her non-professing 
children, of the full and fearful truth; which they must see and 
know, and confess, and be ashamed of, before they can correct it. 
We forbear not therefore to sum up our remarks, and to address 
them all, with some of the closing words of Mr. Hope’s speech 
to the House of Lords, upon the Ecclesiastical Duties and Re- 
venues Bill: 


“My Lords,—You know the boldness with which we scan the conduct 
of those who have preceded us. Your lordships know with what calm- 
ness we turn to the page of history, and consider its examples. What 
think you, then, will posterity say of-us? What will posterity say 
when it turns back to this page of our history ; when it sees this wealthy 
country, at one of its wealthiest moments, with a mass of spiritual desti- 
tution which has grown with the growth of its wealth, and is the 
result of its prosperity; when it sees this nation in the midst of these 
unhappy scenes, acknowledging and lamenting their existence; and 
then turning to the stores of a poorer but more pious generation, in 
order to supply the means of remedying them? My Lords, I ask what 
will they say of us?—I for one cannot gainsay them, if they shall say, 
that we are a strong mixture of professing religion and real selfishness ; 
if they shall say, that we are a remarkable instance of that zeal for God 
which must needs be liberal—which must needs make sacrifices,—but 
only with that which costs it nothing.” 


Art, V.— Sacred Hymns from the German, translated by Frances 
Elizabeth Cox. Pickering. 1841. 4 


Tuts little volume is a selection of fifty hymns or sacred poems 
from Chevalier Bunsen’s large collection, of which very complete 
and laborious work, as well as of the whole subject of German 
Hymnody, our readers will remember we gave an ample account 
in our July number, 1836, The Chevalier, whose great object 
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appears to accomplish, in some way or other, a grand confedera- 
tion of Protestants, wherever and whatever, against the Roman 
communion, attempted by means of his collection to bring about 
a uniformity of worship between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches of Germany; where, as is well known, from the ab- 
sence or inadequacy of liturgies and forms of worship, and from 
the Psalter having gone out of use, prayer and thanksgiving was 
till lately at least offered chiefly in the shape of hymns, generally 


of very modern composition. The design did not succeed, as it 


appeared the differences between the Reformed and Lutheran 
communities were more deeply seated than to be reached by any 
surface remedy. More recently a composite liturgy, pretending 
to meet the views of both parties, but really at variance with 
the Confession of Augsburg, has been enforced throughout 
Prussia at the point of the bayonet ; leading, among other dreadful 
sufferings, to the expatriation of some hundreds of the Lutheran 
communion. However the poetical collection we refer to is one 
of great value, and the English reader is under considerable ob- 
ligation to the lady who has presented him with these well-chosen 
specimens in an English dress. ‘The hymns, or rather odes or 
sacred songs, as they generally appear to be, are taken in ap- 
parently an equal proportion from all the parts of the Chevalier’s 
very methodical arrangement; about half being on the solemn 
seasons, and sacred offices of Christianity; and the remainder 
on miscellaneous subjects. The original German is given, and 
short notices of the respective writers are affixed, 

The reader will, we think, be struck by the general superiority 
of these poems over the hymns that form the substance of 
modern English collections. ‘There is in them far more thought, — 
depth of feeling, and poetry of expression. This, perhaps, may 
be accounted for by the circumstance above alluded to, of their 
being in part the religious worship of Germany; whence it 
has happened that her most gifted poets and writers have not 
thought sacred subjects unworthy of their powers. But much 
also must be ascribed to the fact of the Lutheran body having 
retained so much both of the spirit and the very words of the 
ancient Latin hymns; for which in our Church the exclusively 
authorized use of the Psalter proved a substitute. The immedi- 
ate adoption of hymns, in the vernacular tongue, at the Reforma- 
tion, whatever might be its ill consequences, would at least have 
the benefit of retaining in permanent popular forms the ancient 
feelings of religion, before they could be chilled and dissipated by 
the further progress of disunion, heresy, and worldliness. A 
change there would be doubtless in the very first step. Luther's 
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Hymn, tune as well as words, is something very different from 
the Dies Ir@;—not so awestruck, not so subdued and reverential, 
not so breathless, and trembling ‘and prostrate, yet believing and 
hopeful. Still any one, whose sad but not unusual lot it had 
been, Sunday after Sunday, to hear heresy, impiety and nonsense, 
not only said but sung in an English church, for a quarter of a 
century or more, would find himself in reading the Hymns before 
us, as It were removed to a graver and more sacred company. | 
For, we say it with all the feeling that the most painful experi- 
ence can impart, there cannot be a more miserable bondage than 
to be compelled to join, as well as one can, in the so-called 
‘hymns that now infest our churches, Every stanza, every other 
verse, the mind is obliged to suggest some pious interpretation ; 
and to take part in an act of social worship as far as tt lawfully 
may. It is driven to the distracting necessity of continual salvos 
and reserves. ‘I'he reason is kept at work, when the feeling 
should have its way. The unhappy worshipper is from sheer 
necessity, and the instinct of self-defence against error, criticizing 
and condemning when he should be humbling himself, and glorify- 
ing Him before whom he stands. ‘The hymns are perhaps 
nothing more or less than exhortations, or sermons, or pieces of 
argumentation disguised in rhyme ; or they are formal statements 
of modern doctrines, wholly at variance with the liturgy and 
prayers in which they are an interpolation ; or they are passionate 
and exaggerated descriptions of moods of mind, and unqualified 
professions of spiritual experience to which the worshipper may be 
an entire stranger, and which he feels to be morbid and unsound, 
Then no escape is allowed. ‘The hymn must be accepted as 
suited to one’s own present religious state ; so that even those who | 
hold the theology of these productions, must sometimes find 
their own feelings at cross-purposes with the arrangements of the 
service. Within the space of a quarter of an hour they find them- 
selves declaring that they have utterly lost the blessedness they 
once enjoyed, and that they are now enjoying a blessedness they 
never could conceive before ;—that they feel themselves to be 
absolute strangers to God, and most intimately united to Him;— 
one moment they are confident, the next, utterly despairing ;— 
one moment they are militant, the next triumphant;—one moment 
surrounded by a world of deadly enemies seeking their destruc- 
tion, the next they are secure in the congregation of the saints ; 
—and all this they must declare not as the experience of the 
Church, not as the history of some distinguished servant of God, 
‘Some great typical individual, but most explicitly, emphatically, 
and unavoidably, as their own present actual condition. So that 
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it cannot be expressed what comfort a serious person feels on 
coming to something o/yective, something beside himself and his 
own state of mind, in the midst of all this self and shadow. 

Nothing can be more arbitrary and cruel than the way in which 
hymns of this sort act upon the feelings of such humble-minded 
Christians as with a deep conviction of the awful truths of revela- 
tion, and a high sense of their calling, yet are painfully conscious 
of their deficiency, both in act, and in heartfelt devotion. Such 
persons often look on loud professors, as mistaken perhaps, yet 
better Christians than themselves; always looking to a higher 
standard, they are apt to think themselves never fully nae 
and they shrink from applying to themselves expressions proper 
only to those who are in the highest state of grace. Such per- 
sons will at times be ready to sink through the earth at the bold 
and confident strain of self-gratulation re familiarity with divine 
things which the modern hymns put into their mouths. What 
can clergymen be about when they force such language into the 
mouths of all their congregation? Do they wish to banish all 
the more humble-minded as self-condemned and self-excommu- 
nicated out of their churches? One could almost wish for them 
a little of the consideration and consistency displayed in the fol- 
lowing incident. 

A most zealous and excellent clergyman was invited by a 
clerical brother to the christening of his child. The godfather 
chosen was also a clergyman, and remarkable for his eloquence 
and decided Calvinistic opinions: as likewise was the father of 
the child, All present were, and had long been, well acquainted, 
In the course of the evening, during family worship, a hymn was 
to be sung, selected by the godfather ; ; who was on the point of 
giving out the first verse, when his host stept across the room, 
and, with very little attempt at concealment, intimated that the 
two last verses could not be used with propriety on the present 
occasion, as one of the company, viz. the clergyman first mene 
tioned, was not a converted character, 

Now the hymns before us, though evidently not primitive, are at 
least much more calculated to carry the mind out of itself, and 
exalt it to heaven, than what we have been describing. ‘They do 
not however appear to be all intended for public!worship: being 
many of them, as was observed im our article on Bunsen’s collec- 
tion, rather odes and meditative poems for private use. Perhaps 
the best are of this latter class. As forthe way in which Miss 
Cox’s work is done, it really seems to have hit off the very beau 
ideal of a translation. This is no small praise when the language 
to be translated is German ; for, somehow, the English translator 
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seems more tempted to extravagate from the exact sense and mean- 
ing when he has to do with this language than in any other case ; 
possibly from the copiousness of the vocabulary suggesting many 
ideas, or the simplicity of the constructions making him too anxious 
to avoid rudeness of style. Miss Cox’s translations are exceedingly 
literal, but the genius of the original is preserved with great skill 
and taste. Germanisms which might offend the fastidious are 
kept under, yet the poems, though perfectly English, and of flow- 
ing easy versification, retain a character of their own, which be- 
trays a foreign origin. The German metres are strictly followed, 
which of course is both a merit in itself, and also considerably 
checks both amplification and omission, We have never seen 
translations in verse of any length so faithful, yet without bald- 
ness or awkwardness. The hymns might easily pass for English 
originals, with some little peculiarity. 

We will proceed to give a few specimens. ‘The first is by 
“ Johann Rist, 1607—1667, of the province of Holstein, mem- 
ber of the ecclesiastical council and minister at Wedel, one of the 


most celebrated and influential poets of his time.” 


ADVENTLIED. 


Wache auf, der du schlifst, und stehe auf von — 
den T 


odten ; So wird dich Christus erleuchten. 


Wach auf, wach auf, du sichre Welt, 
Der letzte Tag wird wahrlich kommen, 
Denn was im Himmel ist bestellt, 

Wird durch die Zeit nicht hingenommen : 
Ja was der Heiland selbst geschworen, 
Soll endlich allzumal geschehn : 

Obgleich die Welt muss untergehn, 

So wird sein Wort doch nicht verloren, 


Wach auf, der Herr kommt zum Gericht 
Er wird sehr priichtig lassen schauen_ 
Sein richterliches Angesicht, 

Das die Verdammten machet grauen : 
Seht, den der Vater lasset sitzen 

Zu seiner Rechten, der die Welt 

Zu seinen Fussen hat gestellt, 

Der kommt mit Donner, Feur und Blitzen. 


Wach auf, wach auf, du sichre Welt, 
Wie schnell wird dieser Tag.einbrechen ; 
Wer weiss, wie bald es Gott gefillt, 
Sein Will ist gar nicht auszusprechen : 
Ach hiite dich vor Geia und Prassen ! 
Gleichwie das Voglein wird beriickt 
Noch eh es seinen Feind erblickt, 

So schnell wird dieser Tag dich fassen. 


ADVENT HYMN. 


Awake thou that sl] » and from the 
Eph, v. 


The last of days will come indeed, 
Awake! thou careless world, awake thee ! 
Twill come, for so has Heaven decreed ; 
To prayer and watchfulness betake thee : 
’Twill come, for what ourLord hath spoken 
Shall stand, although it long delay ; 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away, 
Our Saviour’s word shall not be broken, 


The Lord to judgment comes, awake! 
Arrayed in majesty transcendent ; 
Accursed sinners groan and quake, 
Awed by his countenance resplendent : 
Behold Him now, behold and wonder ! 
At God’s right hand He leaves his seat, 
Where worlds were placed beneath his 
feet, 


He comes with lightning, fire and thunder, 


How soon the last of days will dawn! 

Awake! thou careless world, awake thee! 

Who knows how soon the glorious morn, 

Of that dread day will overtake thee? 

Ne sem let earth’s vain baubles please 
thee, 

As birds, of danger unaware, 

Are caught within the fowler’s snare, 

E’en so the last of days will seize thee, 
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Der Herr verzeucht die letzte Zeit, 
Dieweil er uns so herzlich liebet, 
Und nor aus lavter Freundlichkeit 


The last of days the Lord delays, 
Because of that great love He bears us; 
That men may turn and mend their ways, 
Uns Frist und Raum zur Busse giebet ; In tender mercy thus He spares us : 

Er weiss gar sanft mit uns zu fahren, He gently deals with those He loveth, 
Hilt auf den lieben jungsten Tag, And if He long retards the day, 

Dass sich der Frommen Glaube mag To eall them from the world away, 
Sammt Lieb und Hoffnung offenbaren. Their faith, and hope, and love He proveth, 


The second hymn, for Christmas, by Gellert, described as “the 


simple Christian poet of the people,” is very light and graceful 


both in thought and metre, ; reminding us, in this latter point, of 
Milton’s more elaborate hymn on this subject. With some little 
alterations, it might be a valuable addition to our own popular 
stock of Christmas carols. Perhaps however one desiderates in it 
a little more allusion to the wondrous circumstances of the Nati- 
vity. “The Dying Christian’s Farewell,” by Arndt, professor of 
history at Bonn, who, from having been a writer of popular songs, 
became a writer of sacred ones, almost, if not quite, justifies the 
strong eulogium of the translator, that it “must be reckoned one 
of the greatest gems of sacred poetry of this century.” It is very 
well translated. But we will pass on to the following, of the 
writer of which we have the following particulars :— 


“ Gerhard Tersteegen—1697-1769—born at Mors; he resided at 
Miilbeim an der Ruhr, as a ribbon-maker ; a gentle heaven-inspired 
soul, whose hymns are the reflection of a heavenly bappy life, bis mind 
being full of a childlike simplicity.” 


KINDLICHES GEMUETHE. -CHILDLIKE TEMPER. 


Es sey denn, dass ihr euch umkehret, und werdet Except ye be converted, and become as little 
wie die Kinder, so werdet ihr nicht in dass Him- children, ye shall not euter into the kingdom of 
melreich kommen. heaven. St. Matt. xviii. 3. 


O liebe Seele, konntst du werden Soul, couldst thov, while on earth re 


Ein kleines Kindchen noch auf Erden, 
Ich weiss gewiss, es kam noch hier 
Gott und sein Paradies zu dir. 


Ein Kind kann nicht an Gold noch Schat- 
zen, 

Noch Pracht der Reden sich ergotzen : 

Man mach es arm, man mach es reich, 

Es gilt ihm Alles eben gleich. 


Der Menschen Anschn gilt ihm wenig, 
Es furchtet weder Furst noch Konig : 
O Wunder, und ein Kind ist doch 

So arm, so schwach, so kleine noch! 


Es kennet kein verstelites Wesen, 
Mann kanns aus seinen Augen lesen: 
Es thut einfaltig was es thut, 

Und denkt von Andern nichts als gut. 


maining, 
A child-like frame be still retaining, 
With thee e’en here, I know full well, 
God and his Paradise would dwell. 


A child does not in gold or treasure, 

Or dazzling pomp of words, take plea- 
sure ; 

For whether he be poor or rich 

Is one to him, he cares not which, 


He holds not men in admiration ; 

Nor prince, nor king, nor lofty station 
Can e’er a little child appal, 

Yet is he poor, and weak, and small. 


Still in his eyes his soul revealing, 
He dreams not, knows pot of concealing ; 
Does all he does with single mind, 
And thinks of others what is kind. 


Mit Forschen und mit vielem Denken 

Kann sich ein Kind das Haupt nicht 
kranken : 

Es lebt in suisser Einfalt so 

Im Gegenwirtigen ganz froh, 


Ein Kindchen kann allein nicht stehen, 
Geschweige, dass es weit sollt gehen ; 
Es hilt die liebe Mutter fest, 

Und so sich fuibrn und tragen lasst, 


Ein Kindchen kann nicht wberlegen, 
Es liisst sich heben, tragen, legen, 
Denkt nicht an Schaden und Gefahr, 
Es bleibt nur wberlassen gar. 


Ein Kind weiss nichts von fremden Sa- 
chen ; 

Was Andre thun, was Andre machen, 

Was ihm vor Augen wird gethan, 

Schaut est in stiller Unschuld an. 


Sein liebstes Werk und hochst Vergniigen 
Ist in der Mutter Armen liegen, 

Sie auzusehen spat und friih, 

Und ziirtlich zu umarmen sie. 


O suisse Unschuld, Kinderwesen ! 
Die Weisheit hab ich mir erlesen, 
Wer dich besitzt, ist hoch gelebrt 
Und in des Hochsten Augen werth, 


O Kindheit, die Gott selber liebet, 
Die Jesu Geist alleine giehet, 

Wie sebnet sich mein Herz nach dir! 
O Jesu, bilde dich in mir! 


O Jesu, lass mich doch auf Erden 

Ein solch unschuldges Kindlein werden ; 
Ich weiss gewiss, so kommt schon hier 
Gott und sein Paradies zu mir. 


The following, we are sure, will recommend itself to our — 


readers. ‘The writer was 
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No anxious thoughts his bosom vexing, . 
No fond conceits his head perplexing, 
In sweet simplicity he lives, 

Happy in what the present gives. 


A child cannot go any distance, 

Nay, cannot stand without assistance ; 
He holds his mother closely press’d, 
And lets her lead where she sees best. 


No projects in his mind combining, 
To others’ arms his fate resigning, 
He fears not mischief may befall, 
But passively submits to all. 


No care on others’ things bestowing, 
Of others’ actions nothing knowing, 
Whate’er before his eyes is done, 

In innocence he still looks on. 


His mother’s arms his chief enjoyment, 
To lie there is his lov’d employment ; 
Early and late to see her face, 

And tenderly her neck embrace. 


O Innocence! sweet child’s existence ! 

This I have learnt through God’s assist- 
ance— 

He who possesses thee is wise, 

And valued in the Almighty’s eyes. 


O childhood ! well-below’d of Heaven! 
Whose mind by Christ alone is given, 

How longs my heart to feel like thee! — 
O Jesu! form Thyself in me. 


Lord! let me, while on earth remaining, 
Such child-like frame be still retaining ; 
With me e’en here, I know full well, 
God and his Paradise will dwell. 


“ Johann Angelus, 1624-1677, whose real name was Scheffler, native 
of Breslau, physician in ordinary to the Emperor Ferdinand the Third. 
In the year 1653 he resigned this post, went over to the Romish Church, 
and became a priest, baving previously, by a singular fancy, assumed the 


name of Angelus. 
SOMMERLIED. 


Herr, du bist wiirdig zu nehmen Preis und Ehre 

und Kraft ; denn du hast alle Dinge geschaffen, 

und durch deinen Willen haben sie das Wesen, 
sind geschaffen. 


KEINE Schénbeit hat die Welt, 
Die mir nicht vor Augen stellt 

Meiven schénsten Jesum Christ, 
Der der Schonheit Ursprung ist. 


Wenn die Morgenroth entsteht 
Und die goldne Sonn aufgeht, 
So erinnre ich mich bald 
Seiner himmlischen Gestalt. 


NO. LXI.—JAN,. 1842. 


HYMN FOR SUMMER. 


Thou art worthy, O Lord to receive glory 
honour ont thou hast c eats 

. or easure they are, were 


EARTH has nothing sweet or fair, 
Lovely forms or beauties rare, 

But before my eyes they bring 

Christ, of beauty Source and Spring. 


When the morning paints the skies, 
When the golden sunbeams rise, 
Then my Saviour’s form I find 
Brightly imaged on my mind, 
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Ja, oft denk ich an sein Licht, 
Wenn der frahe Tag anbricht : 
Ach was ist fir Herrlichkeit 
In dem Licht der Ewigkeit ! 


Seh ich dann den Mondenschein 
Und des Himmels Acugeiein, 

So gedenk ich: Der diess macht, 
Hat viel tausend grissre Pracht. 


Schau ich in dem Frubling au 
Unsern bunten Wiesenplan, 

So bewegt es mich zu schrein : 
Ach, wie muss der Schopfer sein! 


Wenn ich za dem Quel/brunn geh 
Oder bei dem Bichlein steh ; 

So versenkt sich stracks in ihn, 
Als den reinsteun Quell, mein Sinn. 
Lieblich singt die Nachtigall, 
Susse klingt der Fldtenschall ; 
Aber iiber allen Ton 

Ist das Wort: Marien Sohn! 


Anmath giebt es in der Luft, 
Wenn die Echo wieder ruft; 
Aber nichts ist uberall, 

Wie des Liebsten Wiederhall. 


Ei nun, Schénster, komm herfur, 
Komm und zeige selbst dich mir, 
Lass mich sehn dein eigen Licht 
Und dein blosses Angesicht. 


O dass deiner Gottheit Glanz | 
Meinen Geist umgabe . 
Und der Stral der Herrlichkeit 
Mich entrackt aus Ort und Zeit! 


Ach, mein Jesu, nimm doch hin, 
Was mir decket Geist und Sian, 
Dass ich dich zu jeder Frist 
Sehe, wie du selber bist. 
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When the day-beams pierce the night, 
Oft 1 think on Jesu’s light, 

Think bow bright that light will be, 
Shining through eternity. 

When, as moonlight softly steals, 
Heaven its thousand eyes reveals, 
Then I think : Who made their light 
Is a thousand times more bright. 


When I see, in spring-tide gay, 
Fields their varied tints display, 
Wakes the awful thought in me, 
What must their Creator be! 


If I trace the fountain’s source, 

Or the brooklet’s devious course, 
Straight my thoughts to Jesus mount, 
As the best and purest fount. 


Sweet the song the night-bird sings, 
Sweet the lute, with quivering strings; 
Far more sweet than every tone 

Are the words ‘ Maria’s Son,’ 


Sweetness fills the air around, 
At the echo’s answering sound ; 
But more sweet than echo’s fall, 
Is to me the Bridegroom’s call. 


Lord of all that’s fair to see! 

Come, reveal Thyself to me ; 

Let me, ’mid thy radiant light, 

See thine unveiled glories bright. 
Let thy Deity profound 

Me in heart and soul surround, 
From my mind its idols chase, 
Wean’d from joys of time and place. 
Come, Lord Jesus! and dispel 

This dark cloud in which I dwell ; 


Thus to me the power impart, 
To behold Thee as Thou art. 


But to our mind the bymn to Eternity is the most remarkable, 
and most characteristic of German feeling. We question if any 
Englishman could have preserved so much unity of thought, and 
sustained so long one burden of song. Perhaps one could have 
wished the special truths of Christianity to have had a more dis- 
tinct place in this ode, for such it should be called. Eternity 
seems to pass before the reader as a vision of the night, terrible 
yet glorious. Nothing can surpass the depth and simplicity of 
feeling which pervades it. We do not wonder at the foot note 

iven by the translator: “ This was a favourite hymn of 
Niebubr’s.” Yet that praise unhappily does not allay suspicion. 
It appears to us that the Alpha and Omega, the First and Last, 
should have been more directly and personally introduced ; and 
that there should have been a clearer recognition of that awful 
day, when eternity shall first be revealed to man. 
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Of the author the following notice is given:— 


“ Danren Wiitrrer—1617-1685—born at Nuremburg, a professor 
and minister in that city. The hymn “ O Ewigkeit, O Ewigkeit,” is a 
serious and pious consideration of, and apostrophe to, Eternity, which in 
the last verse replies to man, The first seven verses, as far as the words 
“ O lange Freud, O langes Leid,” Wiilffer found in an old hymn-book, 
perhaps the Catholic hymn-book of Cologne ; he improved them, and 


added the spirited conclusion. 
EWIGKEIT. 


in T d 


O EWIGKEIT! O Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! 

Doch eilt zu dir der Menschen Zeit 
Gleichwie das kiihne Pferd zum Streit, 
Nach Haus der Bot, das Schiff zum Port, 
Der schnelle Pfeil vom Bogen fort : 
Betracht, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit! 


O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! 
Gleichwie an einer Kugel rund 

Kein Anfang und kein End ist kund, 
So auch, o Ewigkeit, an dir 

Bleibt weder Ein-noch Ausgang fur : 
Betracht, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit! 


O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit! 

Du bist ein Ring, unendlich weit, 
Dein Mattelpunkt heisst Allezeit, 
Dein rander Umkreis Niemals heisst 
Dieweil er nie kein Ende weist : 
Betracht, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! 


O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit! 

Es triige wohl ein Végelein 

Weg alle Berge Sand und Stein, 
Wenns nur kam alle tausend Jahr, 
Du Ewigkeit bleibst immerdar : 
Betracht, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! 


O Ewigkeit ! o Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! 

So lange als Gott Gott wird sein, 

So lang wird sein der Hllen Pein, 

So lang wird sein des Himmels Freud : 
O lange Freud! o langes Leid! 
Betracht, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! 


O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit! 

O Mensch, oft deine Sinnen stell 
Zu denken an die Qual und Holl 
Und an der Frommen Herrlichkeit, 
Es wahret beides ohne Zeit: 
Betracht, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! 


ETERNITY. 
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ETERNITY ! Eternity! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

Yet onward still to thee we speed, 
As to the fight th’ impatient steed, 
As ship to port, or shaft from bow; 
Or swift as couriers homeward go: 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity! 


Eternity ! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

As in a ball’s concentric round 

Nor starting-point nor end is found, 
So thou, Eternity, so vast, 

No entrance and no exit hast: 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity! 


Eternity! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

A ring whose orbit still extends, 
And, ne’er beginning, never ends ; 

‘ Always’ thy centre, Ring immense! 
And ‘ Never’ thy circumference : 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 


Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

Came there a bird each thousandth year, 
One sand-grain from the hills to bear, 
When all had vanish’d, grain by grain, 
Eternity would still remain : 

Mark well, O Man, Eternity! 


Eternity ! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

As long as God shall God remain, 
So long shall last hell’s torturing pain, 
So long the joys of heaven shall be; 
O long delight ! 

Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 


Eternity ! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

O Man! let oft thy musings dwell 
Upon the dreadful woes of hell, 

Oft on the saints’ all glorious lot, 
For both shall last when time is not: 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 
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O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! 

Wie schrecklich bist du in der Pein, 
Wie lieblich in der Freuden Schein ! 
Hier Gottes Gite noch erfreut, 
Dort schrecket sein Gerechtigkeit : 
Betracht, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit ! 


O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit! 

Der hier gelebet arm und bloss 
Ruht ewig reich in Guttes Schooss, 
Er liebt und lobt das hichste Gut 
In vollem Trost und Freadenmuth : 
Betracht, o Mensche, die Ewigkeit! 


O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit! 

Ein Augenblick ist alle Fread 

Dadurch man kommt in stetes Leid ; 

Ein Augenblick ist alles Leid, 

Dadurch man komt in stete Freud : 

Betracht, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit! 

O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit ! 

Verstindig ist, der dich betracht, 

Des Fleisches Lust er leicht veracht ; 

Bei ihm die Welt nicht Platz mehr findt, 

Die Lieb zum Eitlen bald verschwindt : 

Betracht, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit! 

O Ewigkeit! Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit! 

Wer dich besinnt, zu Gott so spricht : 

Hier brenn! hier schneid! hier straf und 
richt ! 

Hier handle nach Gerechtigkeit ! 

Verschon nur nach der Gnaden Zeit! 

Betracht, o Mensch, die Ewigkeit! 

O Ewigkeit! o Ewigkeit! 

Wie lang bist du, o Ewigkeit! — 

Ich, Ewigkeit, ermabne dich, 

O Mensch, gedenk nur oft en mich ; 

Deun ich der Sunder Straf und Pein, 

Der Gotteslieb ein Lobn soll sein : 

Betracht o Mensch, die Ewigkeit! 
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Eternity ! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 
The thought of thee in pain, how dread! 
In joy how bright thy prospects spread ! 
For here God’s goodness glads our eyes, 
And there his justice terrifies : 

Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 


Eternity ! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

Who here lived poor and sore distress’d 
Now truly rich, with God doth rest! 
With joys consoled for all his ill, 

He lives to praise God’s goodness still : 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 


Eternity! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

A moment’s pleasure sinners know, 
Through which they pass to endless woe : 
A moment’s woe the righteous taste, 
Through which to endless joy they haste: 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity | 

Eternity! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

Who looks to thee alone is wise, 

Sin’s pleasures all he can despise ; 

The world attracts him now no more, 

His love for vain delights is o’er: 

Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 


Eternity! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

Who thinks on thee speaks thus with God, 
“Here prove me with thy chast’ning rod, 
Oh! let me here thy judgments bear, 
Hereafter, Lord, in mercy spare! 

Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 


Eternity! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

**O Man! I warn thee, think on me, 
Think oft on me, Eternity ; 

For I the sinner’s woe shall prove, 
And recompense of pious love :” 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 
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Art. VI. .—1. Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop o 
Llandaff. Murray, wre 


2. Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Hannah More. A new edition, 
Seeley, 1838. 

3. Memoirs of Mrs. Mary Tatham, late of Nottingham, Simpkin 
and Marshall, 1838. 


In prefixing to our article the names of these three books we 
do not pretend to enter upon the variety of subjects, moral, 
religious and political, which they naturally suggest, but shall 
content ourselves by viewing them solely as containing specimens 
of letter-writing. And we hope we shall be excused, if, in con- 
sideration of our taking such a very narrow view of the particular 
books on which we are engaged, we venture to draw a good many 
of our illustrations from others, which the etiquettes of literature 
exclude from the head of our page as too old, or too little known, 
or already reviewed. ‘Touching as slightly as possible upon all 
those accidents by which a letter may be made valuable, other- 
wise than as a letter, our object will be to inquire and illustrate 
only what its own generic value and character ought to be, as 
such. A tool or an instrument of music may be valuable from the 
material of which it is composed, but it is not therefore a better 
knife or a better pianoforte. And .so a letter may have merits 
which, however great, are irrespective of its character as a letter ; 
all these we here wish, as much as may be, to put out of the 
question. 

Now what distinguishes ordinary letter-writing from all other 
composition, is that it passes between friends. . It is the com- 
munication from one man to another of facts which are personal/ 
interesting ; not merely which ought to be known—but which it 
is agreeable to learn, So far as it goes beyond this it ceases to 
be letter-writing, and becomes business or literature. And with 
this form of correspondence of course we do not here meddle. 
Long essays on critical, theological or historical pots, thrown, 
like those of the late able and excellent A. Knox, into an epis- 
tolary form, are no more to be taken as specimens of corre- 
spondence properly so called, than a letter to Sir Robert Peel on 
Financial Reform, or to Lord J. Russell on the Corn Laws, Nor 
again do the despatches of a diplomatist, a commercial agent, or 
a field-marshal, however terse, graphic and interesting, fall with- 
in the limits of our present observation, any more than the an- 
swer of a banker,—‘‘ Agreeably to your request we will pay the 
sum of 152/. to the order of A. B. on your account,” The 
question which we wish answered for the improvement of the 
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rising generation of letter-writers is this. What constitutes the 
merit or demerit of all that correspondence which passes between 
man and man for correspondence’ sake, of that free intercourse, 
which is only distinguished from conversation by taking more 
time in the communication, and not admitting of dialogue ;—of 
what we intend to receive when we tell a friend to “ write to us 
soon,”—not valuable because it will communicate important in- 
telligence, or relieve us from suspense, or because it will instruct 
us, or console us or flatter us, but because it will be from him, 
What should such a letter be like? In what consists the pleasure 
which we ourselves take in receiving a letter? When engaged in 
the critical operation of breaking the seal of the most promising 
of our letters, what is the exact expectation which is at the bottom 
of our little excitement ? 

And truly the time is one when it is especially in point to ask 
this question, The great revolution of the penny postage has 
taken place—with much speculation doubtless in thoughtful minds 
as to what will be its issue. What is it, what is it not to effect 
on the correspondence of the country? on that correspondence 
which bid fair a few months since to become a literature. Will 
letter writers, valuing their productions at the rate by law estab- 
lished, think themselves en aged to their correspondents only to 
the amount of a Or will the very afforded 
for converse with absent friends, lead them to pour themselves 
out more fully and freely than before? Will great wits still be 
at the trouble of rounding their sentences, of bemg neat, or har- 
monious, or antithetical ? Or will great thoughts circulate through 
society at a penny the bundle, rude and unwrought as the owner 
first caught sight of them? Will any endure to read or write at 
all that deliberate composition which we now call a letter, and not 
rather pervade the length and breadth of the country, each for 
himself, with a kind of running conversation—a continual com- 
munication of small gossip and detached thoughts—new clothes 
—new acquaintances—dinner parties and bon mots? Can we 
suppose that the real antique letter will at all survive the revo- 
lution, and not rather be swept away in a flood of notes, as the 
stately four in hand of our grandfathers has melted into a gene- 
ration of cabriolets? so that the mere apparition per post of a 
sheet of actual square letter paper will cause as curious specu- 
lations in a quiet family a few years hence, as would now result 
from the arrival of a long official looking packet, with the king’s 
arms on the seal? or will the Conservatives prove a_finis contro- 
versiarum by restoring the old law ? 

That this last will be the case we are loth to believe. If, as 
philosophers tell us, great events live or fail, accordingly as they 
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are, or are not called up by the temper and exigencies of the 
times on which they are engrafted, then surely cannot th © pepny 
postage be destined to oblivion. Its time is surely come. 

called for by that general movement towards the annihilation of 
time and space, towards which Britain is leading the civilized 
world. Railroads and steamboats, and the countless facilities 
for intercourse between the bodily man and his neighbours im- 
periously demand a corresponding improvement in the communi- 
cation of disembodied ideas, as a kind of necessary correlative. 
And besides, Penny Satirists, Penny Cyclopedias, Penny Ma- 
gazines, Penny Theatres, Penny Subscriptions, the whole mass in 
fine of Penny wisdom which prevails in life carries the statesman 
by a kind of irresistible current of analogy towards Penny postage. 

Let us add one more ground, to which we shall have to recur. 
Some stringent measure 1s called for, not only by the expectation 
of the good, but by the pressure of evil. The very intrusive 
anxiety to read, and shenahend to publish, all that is private in the 
correspondence of every one who has the slightest pretension, 
and of many who have none, to make a posthumous appearance, 
increases so alarmingly, that no man is safe in his study. The 
letters of literary and eminent personages, and many besides, are 
written with a vague imagination of an editor floating over their 
shoulders ; what one man does from hope or fear, others do from 
imitation ; and a letter, not so long ago, instead of a free vehicle © 
of simple friendly communication, bade fair to become, at best, 
a neat Addisonian composition, as tame and harmonious as a 
fashionable octavo. From this state of things some reaction had 
already taken place. Indeed, who could doubt the power of 
plain-John-Bullery, whether by the passive resistance of a mere 
jealous obstinacy, or by some spasmodic revolution, in which the 
laws of grammar themselves might have perished, to emancipate 
itself from such a bondage. But the legislature has interfered, 
with a calmer and more constitutional remedy. ‘The law of the 
land has reduced the price of the commodity, and already the 
letters of our friends, adapting themselves, in the true spirit of 
English commerce, to the new scale, relieve our risiig apprehen- 
sions; we feel that we have no longer any reason to fear an over 
exquisite finish, and elaborate propriety in the style, of our cor- 
respondents. 

The question, then; which we have put, is strikingly apposite 
to the present crisis, and we shall proceed to answer 4 as best 
we can, 

Now at first sight it would certainly appear, that  Quot ho- 
mines tot sententia!’ Every man will have his own very inde- 
pendent taste in such matters; and even the same person, at 
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different times, will answer the question in twenty different 
ways. 

“ | expect,” it may be said, “‘ an entertaining flow of ready fun 
and cleverness ; ingenious misunderstandings ; humorous specu- 
lations ; much space covered by little or nothing; and yet no line 
that does not present an amusing or agreeable image, that is not 
necessary to the letter, as a lively, easy, off-hand production. Or 
I expect thoughts and feelings, sentences that will bear thinking 
about, and abide in my mind; words that I shall be proud to 
have read, and shall make use of to modify my very self—my own 
ways of thinking and feeling and acting. Or I expect full and par- 
ticular news on a point which will interest me; or, without any 
particular expectation, I know | shall find a graphic little account 
of some semi-adventure well hit off. Or I shall receive a thorough 
gossipping letter, telling me all that has been happening—chro- 
nicle-wise, minute, and multifarious,” All or any of these may be 
the account of a thoroughly good letter, such as a letter ought 
to be. 

But this is plainly not all. The pleasure which is expressed in 
any of these statements may be precisely that which we feel from 
a comedy, a memoir, a sermon, a poem, or a newspaper ; and in 
truth, with certain letters, our pleasure may be of the very same 
kind as that with which we open, say, a good book of travels: we 
may expect pleasure simply from the justice and vigour and 
talent of what will be said. But then it is not as a letter, that 
we are pleased by it. In a letter there is, or ought to be, this 
additional element of gratification, that every part of it should 
recall us to him who writes it, and those whom he writes about. 
Over and above the happiness of thought and expression, the life 
and depth, the terseness and clearness, which are the merits of 
familiar correspondence, in common with any other kind of com- 
position, it appeals to a common fund of recollections, and has 
for its principal object the reviving and increasing these : in read- 
ing a letter we should be made to feel present with him who 
writes it; be enabled to keep up in mind all the relations which 
we should keep up in person, if we could: we should feel our- 
selves almost multiplied—in Edinburgh, and yet in London; 
should not only keep up all our old knowledge and recollections, 
but should feel all the changes that have been going on in our 
friend’s mind, and in the circumstances and persons in whom we 
are interested ; should be kept au courant, so that, after a long 
absence, instead of old relations having fallen into disuse, we 
should take up matters even at the point to which they have 
since arrived. So far as a letter fails to do this, it is not good in 
its kind. It may be a good composition, good advice, good con- 
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solation, good description-—it may be some thing above its kind 
—but a good letter, peculiarly and emphatically, it is not. 
It is plainly part of this statement, that the essence of a letter 
is to be characteristic, both im its matter and in its manner, in 
d to the writer, and in regard to everything else. It should 
aim especially at catching up for relation those little words or 
incidents which are gwvavra cuveroicv, which in a small space hit 
off the turning points of what is going on. Implication is what 
grammarians, we suppose, would call a figure of writing, much 
to be used in correspondence, both because there is not much 
time or space to tell all that is to be told, and because from the 
nature of the case, where two people have already so much 
knowledge in common, we know how much we may imply with- 
out danger of having our meaning missed. And indeed in the 
very selection of characteristic events there is a kind of implica-— 
tion—an implication that. they are a specimen of what is going 
on—which we feel is continually made ma good letter, while in 
a bad one we take each item to be set down like a charge in a 
bill, meaning not a grain more than it actually pledges itself to. 
A good letter is in some respects to every-day life what a drama 
or historical novel is to the lengthy veracity of annals—at once a 
synopsis and a specimen—particular, yet general—minute in its 
details, yet by that very minuteness really conveying what gene- 
ralities only shadow out. And in this skilful implication, more 
perhaps than in anything else, we should place the art of writin 
a good familiar letter; and often (not always) the difficulty 
which a stranger finds in forming a true judgment of its merit. — 

But to receive full pleasure from a letter, the mode of view 
also should be characteristic—should recall to our minds the 
writer. We wish to be reminded of our friend, not only by his 
seal, his handwriting, by knowing his occupations and his where- 
abouts, but by touches which are /ike him, by seeing that he still 
continues to look at things in his old point of view—grave, humo- 
rous, fanciful, shrewd, even, may we say, if it be only a little, 
wrongheaded. We like to remark * his’ expressions, we like to 
be reminded of the tone in which he would have said what he 
now writes: the words to us are not the mere logical propositions 
into which they may be reduced, but convey to us just that par- 
ticular feeling which we know from experience would have led 
the writer to use just that familiar form of expression and no 
other. 

But here appears a practical difficulty. A letter certainly 
ought to have this character; and yet as certainly it is detestable 
in a writer to study it. A letter which did not display the writer, 
would be dry. One which showed an effort to do so woald ‘be 
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actively offensive. There is the same kind of paradox in mos 
composition. “ Artis est celare artem.” Labour ought to be, 
but not to be seen. In our present case, however, the incon- 
sistency appears to go farther. ‘The infusion of character should 
be, yet should not be even attempted. How is this? 

The answer is part of a large question, which applies as much 
to behaviour, conversation, and all the ways by which a man 
“ opens himself” (as we think Lord Bacon calls it) as to letters, 
In all these, one of the principal points is ease—a quality which 
has a conventional value from being considered a mark of “a 
gentleman,” and has an obvious use whenever anything which 
approaches to the diplomatic has to be encountered ; but which, 
so far as it has any intrinsic value or merit, may be said to con- 
sist in the power—or rather habit—of showing, as far as is expe- 
dient, what we are, and what we feel, without any actual effort 
so to display ourselves. What is really admirable in ease, is 
simplicity; the unstudied harmony, that is, between the manner 
and the mind, between what appears and what is, Any effort in 
the expression of ourselves (if the phrase may be used), anything 
unnatural gives rise to a suspicion of hypocrisy, or, at least, un- 
truth. Everything that is said or done should appear to flow, 
without being reflected ou or modified, necessarily and instantly 
from what is thought and felt. ‘The great charm of intercourse 
is that mind should be brought ito contact with mind, that we 
should, as it were, feel each other: not that we should hear 
words, or see movements, but that we should have a thorough 
feeling of what lies under them—their meaning, feeling, and cha- 
racter, even mm all its minuli@. ‘The mode of expression is as it 
were a medium by which alone these realities, like light through 
air, are communicated, and its excellence is in its colourless trans- 
parency, in transmitting from the object to the eye, a true image, 
without refraction or unsteadiness, without being impaired by 
any want of skill or clearness in the speaker or actor, Every 
feeling, every complication of feelings, has its own expression Im 
words and manner; not merely when positive, such as admira- 
tion, pique, or anger, but even in cases where manner would 
hastily be said not to express what was within, as in that of a 
feeling of reserve, anger suppressed by sense of duty, or au 
intention not to commit oneself. And we ourselves should call 
a person’s manner, as manner, perfect, in proportion as it showed 
all these emotions, without any consciousness of effort on his 
part, Itis true that what is so shown may often be a disagree- 
able object, but then the fault is not in the instrument, which has 
performed its office faithfully, but in that object. And it is true 
that this differs from the ordinary and perhaps unavoidable mode 
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of speech which assigns the name of a “ good manner” to that 
which is often something very like hypocrisy, the power to adopt 
an appearance of general kindness, and an apparently willing 
recognition of all the claims of others. Still more practically is 
jt at variance with Bacon’s notable judgment, that “ the best 
composition and temperature is to have openness in fame and 
opinion, secresy in habit, dissimulation in seasonable use, and a 
power to feign if there be no remedy;”* a sentence which 
may serve to illustrate our meaning by that very variance, With 
Bacon we can admire the ‘ openness” of dealing which gets 
itself ‘‘ fame and reputation” as such; and, on the other hand, 
we can feel with him, that “ to say truth, nakedness is un- 
comely as well in mind as in body:” and see most clearly that 
“ it addeth no small reverence to men’s manners and actions, if 
they be not altogether open ;” we can therefore admire also the 
 secresy of habit” which he enjoins. In a sense, we can admire 
those who unite these two characters, men, for instance, who are 
frank in small things, reserved in great; or who are frank to their 
intimates, reserved to the world, But the appearance or “ man- 
ner” of one, and the reality of the other, should not coexist in 
the pointed way in which Bacon opposes them. So far as a 
man ts open, let his bearing be so; so far as he is reserved, let 
him so show himself. Any other rule tends to bring among men 
the same harassing distrust which would be occasioned by posi- 
tive falsehood. 

Of course laws of this kind have in practice their exceptions, 
Every instrument is occasionally interfered with in its direct use 
by collateral considerations. ‘The most open person has his 
secrets—his particular aversions—his unjust thoughts, which he 
is bound to hide, without giving any sign of concealment. But 
even these apparent exceptions would be very much reduced in 
number, if we deducted from them, as is fair, all those cases 
where self-control is, or (must we say) ought to be, exerted, not 
to hide, but in a larger way, to eradicate—to repress not only, or 
even so much, sine 3 and actions, as thoughts and feelings. The 
duty, for example, of paying personal attentions when against the 
grain, is generally matter, not of concealment, but of discipline : 
it is ordinarily binding on us, not as a substitute for kind feeling, 
or a mere veil, expedient for the sake of peace, but as an actual 


‘struggle against a feeling which ought not to be—to “ buryt evil 


thoughts by good works.” And perhaps, as all things have their 
danger, the ability and habit of veiling these feelings from others 
are no slight help, if unwatched, to veiling them from ourselves. 


* Essay on Simulation and Dissimulation. 
+ Bishop Andrews’s Devotions. 
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But, like Mr. Jenkinson, “ we beg pardon, we are digressing,” 
We recur to the apparent paradox which introduced this whole 
subject of “ behaviour.” As of it, in a fuller sense, so of conver. 
sation, it may be said, that it is most imperfect if it fails to display 
its owner. Yet such an object, ever so little brought forward, 
is immediately offensive ;—short of positive immorality, perhaps 
the most offensive characteristic that conversation can have, - 
This is certainly true. We are charmed with a man’s conversa- 
tion, because his character shows itself in every sentence ; and itis 
not only not contrary to this feeling, but part of it, that we should 
be charmed with his conversation, because he seems never to think 
of displaying himself, but only his meaning. It is when men throw 
themselves out of themselves that they show most clearly what 
they are. When they are conscious of being, and of being looked 
at, they only act a part—according to their notions of what the 
spectators think they ought to be. ‘There is no inconsistency 
here in practice or theory. A man ought to be anxious that 
others should understand, and therefore anxious himself to do 
justice to what he thinks will amuse, inform, please, instruct 
them ; and should set himself to work upon this: bis own uncon- 
scious peculiarities, his own characteristics—and every mau has 
plenty—will come out whether he wills it or not. A conscious 
peculiarity (unless it is peculiar excellence) is pretty nearly syno- 
nymous with affectation, and the sooner it disappears the better. 
Such a thing 1s not only not to be paraded ; it is, im the very la 
majority of instances, to be diligently weeded out. So it is m 
letters: because we wish to see our friend in every letter we 
receive, that is no encouragement to egotism—no excuse that is 
for writing about self, in order simply to vent a certain craving 
which most persons are conscious of in that direction: or for 
getting up sentiments for the occasion (a different form of the 
same malady), which, because they are got up for the occasion, 
are by their very nature untrue, and therefore uninteresting pic- 
tures of the writer. Let a writer take care of his meaning, all 
besides will take care of itself: and most will be better for being 
left to do so. 

We should observe, however, that of course there is a mode of 
writing about self which it would be the most false modesty to 
avoid. Whoever knows that he is writing to one who feels a per- 
sonal interest in him, is bound in kindness to speak of himself; 
there would be a coldness and want of confidence in avoiding it. 
But what is peculiarly called egotism, and to be detested as 
such, is the vanity of exaggerating this personal interest, or the 
intrinsic value of our own thoughts, and so of inflicting long 
sentences about ourselves, our own circumstances, impressions 
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and ideas, on persons in whom we have no business to presume 
such a deference for what we say, or such a minute interest in 
what we are doing or thinking. ‘This is a matter on which every 
writer must judge for himself what will be expected, and write 
accordingly ; and therefore it is often difficult for the public, 
however acute and enlightened, to judge fairly of the demerits of 
a letter in this respect, depending, as they do, on facts a good 
deal removed, in general, from the cognizance of the public ; the 
degree of intimacy between two correspondents, their turn of 
mind, and their comparative estimate of each other’s character ; 
circumstances which even, where they do not altogether excuse 
the letter, yet shift the blame, to a great extent, from the writer to 
the receiver. With these preliminaries we shall proceed to notice 
the books whose titles appear at the head of our article. 

The history and character of Mrs. More are too well known to 
need much notice from us. ‘The part of her early. life which is 
principally recorded in her correspondence, was spent in Garrick’s 
family, and amongst all that brilliant society to which his profes- 
sional fame, joined to the entire respectability of his domestic life, 
and his very amiable private character, enabled him to introduce 
her. Her letters show at that time a very active and affectionate 
disposition, with much admiration of goodness and the good, and 
not a little of talent and celebrity ; a warm sense of religion, and 
a wish to rise above the various bad habits which she found round 
her. ‘They have very many of the requisites of good letters, and 
our theory would lead us to praise them highly. ‘They are free 
and unreserved, amounting sometimes to flippancy. ‘They show 
very distinctly what the writer was, and what she was about ; 
they show a kind recollection of those to whom she writes, and 
are full of very interesting little anecdotes, sayings, and opinions 
of noted persons of the day; especially, perhaps, of Dr. Johnson, 
with whom she was on terms of great familiarity, and to whose 
warm goodness of heart, truth of character, piety, and, we will 
add, humility (not of manner, but of heart), she gives most inter- 
esting testimonies. Indeed, though we do not thnk Mrs. H. 
More’s forte lies in an accurate appreciation of character, yet her 
anecdotes of him are calculated to raise quite an enthusiasm for 
his noble and earnest integrity. Perhaps to his teaching she 
owed more than she knew of that moderation and sense which dis- 
tinguished her favourably from many of those to whom she would 
be considered as like-minded. Her faults are what might be 
expected from a character such as we have described, good and 
lively and energetic, but not gifted with that peculiar depth of 
intellect or character which alone could have kept her unaffected 
by the artificial atmosphere in which she lived, and without which 
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mere talent and facility can seldom preserve entire simplicity, 
This want shows itself not only im a general fault of taste which 
runs in some degree through a good deal of her correspondence, 
and to which we shall presently allude, but, in a different way, in 
letters on affecting subjects—such as on the funeral of her kind friend 
Garrick, and on the death of her own father ; when expressions ap- 
pear, which, though compatible with the acute feeling which is ex- 
pressed, would scarcely have suggested themselves to a person of 
what we call emphatically deep feelings, of that steady and “ real” 
tone of mind, which, so far as it is excited, is thoroughly pene- 
trated, which is moved less violently, perhaps, but entirely. The 
expressions to which we allude are in the first case a mention of 
“ wine, cakes, and all manner of good things, which were real 

well timed;” in the second, a saying (to her sister), that “ Mrs. 
Garrick was much affected, as my father was a great favourite of 
hers.” Her later letters assume generally a more serious and 
quiet character, but are still kind, lively in the way in which an 
old lady’s conversation is lively, and gossipping : seldom amount- 
ing to absolute brilliancy, but very pleasant letters for her friends 
to receive—telling them a number of things which they would 
like to know, mixed up with a number of little turns of thought 
and expression, which, though not possessed of any striking 
depth or force or point, are yet agreeable, mark the writer, and 


take off the dulness of mere narrative. ‘The following may serve 
as specimens :— 


** London, March 9, 1789. 
*« A day or two ago I had a note from the Bishop of London, saying, 
I must dine at his house on that day, for he has engaged a gentleman 
to meet me. [ was much puzzled who it could be, and who should a 
but Dr. Willis” (under whose care George the Third had been placed 
during his calamitous iltness), “the good-natured bishop kindly foresee- 
ing it would be delightful to me. He is the very image of simplicity; 
uite a good, plain, old-fashioned country parson ; he is seventy-three. 
s we had nobody else at dinner, except the Master of the Rolls, I 
was indulged in asking the doctor all manner of impertinent questions, 
which 1 did to the amount of about nine hundred, and. which he 
was much pleased to answer. He never saw, he said, so much natural 
sweetness and goodness of mind, united to so much piety, as in the king. 
During his illness he many times shed tears for Lord North's blindness. 
The Bishop of London had been to the king that morning; he was ia 
a very devout frame of mind, which his enemies will say is the surest 
sign he is still deranged. He told the bishop that ‘ at the worst, his 
trust in God had never forsaken him; that that confidence alone had 
been his support.’ He added, ‘ that be wished to return his thanks to 
Almighty God in the most public manner, and hoped the bishop would 


not refuse him a sermon.’ He proposed going to St. Paul's on the oc 
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easion, It was a grand idea, and 1 think it will be one of the most 
awful scenes since the opening of Solomon’s Temple : but they dissuade 
him very much from it ; thinking that the concourse and joy of the 
people would be too much for his feelings. He bimself bas named one 
of the psalms for the thanksgiving day, and the 12th of Isaiah for the 
lesson." —pp- 176, 177. 


« From Mrs. H. Moore to Sir W. W. Pepys. 1819. 

* My dear friend.—I have been long wishing, as in duty bound, to 
transmit to you the thanks, both my own and those of the naked, the 
hungry, and the ignorant, whom you have been the instrument of cloth- 
ing, feeding, and instructing, this year! May God increase his mercies 
to you for the mercy you have shown to others! You may justly say, 
, if you wished to write to me, why then did you not write ?’ 
newspapers will probably have told you why, and I am sorry that you 
should learn from them, before you heard from me, that I have been 

ilty of the weakness, at my age, of doing that imprudent and 
Seale thing, writing a book. I had fully resolved, as eter 
to commit no more indiscretions of this sort ; but I have broken, as did 
not become me, my resolution, ‘Though living in retirement, falsely so 
called, 1 see so many people from every point of the compass, that I 
find there is a fresh crop of errors sprung up in a quarter where we did 
not so much look for them, namely, among the religious, or rather the 

rofessing part of the world. Mine is a book which, in addition to its 
being feebly written, will bring me no small discredit, as well with the 
ve as the gay. For one part of it, I expect to have the whole 
hionable world, at least all that part of it who look into a grave book, 
falling upon me without mercy. But I can't — it; I have really seen 
and heard so much of the evils arising, and likely to arise, from the 
epidemic French mania, that ‘ while 1 was musing the fire burned, and 
at last Ll spake with my’ pen. You will, I fear, think I have been too 
vehement, but when I see our country almost abandoned in this second _ 
assault upon its safety, and millions spent abroad, while our poor have 
been Eotng at home, I could not restrain my feelings. e rage 
for a Paris excursion has become such a general infection, that curates, 
and even farmers in our part of the world, have caught the malady. A 
clergyman with ten children has been twice, and his wife is now left there, 
with a house full of daughters, that they may bring home the Parisian 
accent to a little country village! I hope this impudent book will have 
the honour to wait upon you in about a fortnight.”"—pp. 374, 375. 


The former of these two letters is to Mrs. More’s sister—the 
latter to a friend—and the difference of style is more than might 
be expected. The first is easy and natural and flowing—the 
second is flowing too, but with a certain propriety of ex 
and length of phrase, and modulated period, which runs through 
many of her less familiar letters. For example, the few lines 

inning, ‘ you may justly say,” seem to us rather provokingly 
redolent of a certain easy formality, a certain placid display of 
turns and sentences which is to be found rather plentifully in the 
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printed letters which we see of her generation and that before ; and 
perhaps arises in then) from those peculiar features of the times 
prior and present, to the effects of which, as we shall see, she 
was so dangerously exposed ;—the mixture of courtliness with 
literature, and the hollow trifling egotism which pervaded both, 
Whether it is that the persons who write such letters really have 
no distinct notion of what it is that constitutes the merit of a 
pointed sentence, and instead of feeling their minds attracted 
towards the thought, find more congenial matter for admiration 
in the artificial disposition of words, inversion, ornament, or an- 
tithesis, which is used to give it force; or whether their ears 
become so attuned to a particular set of cadences that they can- 
not bear or imagine any different harmonies ; or whether their 
peculiar style is to be explaimed, as some philosophers tell us of 
our moral sense, by the ordinary laws of association, and we are to 
suppose that from the habit of hearing certain modes of expres- 
sion made the vehicles of valuable or brilliant thought, they affix 
an independent merit to the very sounds and phrases which have 
been so honoured ; whether it is habit, or bigotry, or idolatry, 
or. imitation, we certainly do see that one prevailing infirmity of 
letter writers is, and yet more used to be, to throw their sentences 
into some form of wit or wisdom, pointed or sonorous, quite 
irrespectively of the worth of their contents. Like some 
hangers on of a ‘ talented coterie,” they contract perhaps un- 
consciously the unfortunate habit of putting every thing they 
have to say into a more or less pretending shape ; they cannot 
say anything in its natural way, be it ever so clear or graphic; 
but must needs adopt some technical or poetical mannerism, 
which sat well enough on its inventors, because they meant some- 
thing by it, but when it has become a mere traditional form can 
only be looked upon as one of those many provoking tricks by 
which insensate man glories in disfiguring and disguising himself. 
We do not mean to accuse Mrs. H. More of all this affecta- 
tion, but we think that a comparison of her style of letter writing 
with what the first part of the volume before us shows of her 
early history, is a good illustration, the better perhaps because 
not too pointed, of the, history of that artificial style against 
which we are protesting. Her early letters are full of the names 
of the people of rank or talent whom she sees, and the brilliant 
conversations she has heard; and very thickly set with the com- 
liments which she has received from them, the attentions they 
“ paid her, and the preferences they have shown her. It is not 
unnatural that (as she implies, p. 147), writing to sisters who took 
the greatest interestin her and whatever gratified her, she should 
say a good deal more about such things than would be at all excu- 
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sable, or than she could have done, but for the prospect of pleasing 
them by the news of her great doings. This is quite excused by 
the amiable wish of sharing with them, so far as she could, what 
of course pleased her much, Reporting attentions too is a kind of 
acknowledgment. Still it must be allowed that Miss H. More's 
head was not a little fluttered by the petting which she received 
at the hands of Lord Bishops and Lord Chancellors, Johnsons, 
Burkes, Reynoldses, and Garricks ; and that she did not venture 
to disbelieve, what so many persons with one voice seem to have 
assured her, that she was a very remarkable and delightful person, 
Even if she had escaped this persuasion as regarded her own 
powers, she could scarce avoid perceiving that such a conviction 
was more or less entertained, A consciousness which, though 
less hurtful in a moral point of view, would be equally efficacious 
in producing the particular result with which we are especially 
concerned, a certain tone of finish and display in her corre- 
spondence which unpleasantly marks those who feel they have 
a character to lose. ‘These seductions alone would have made 
it very difficult for any young person to preserve, or rather to 
acquire, a strictly simple and unaffected mode of speaking and 
writing, opposed, as it would have been, to the recognized lan- 
guage of the age. ‘The following letter however to an intimate 
friend seems to imply a state of temptation which really goes 
beyond the most exaggerated notions which we could have ven- 
tured to entertain; with unfortunately too great connivance on 
the part of its victim. 


“A few nights before I saw Garrick in Hamlet, I had seen him in 
Abel Drugger ; and, had I not seen him iv both, I should have thought 
that it would have been as impossible for Milton to have written — 
‘ Hudibras,’ or Butler ‘Paradise Lost,’ as for the same man to have 
pose Hamlet and Drugger with such superlative and finished excel- 
ence, ‘The more admirable he is, the more painful it is to reflect that 
I am now catching his departing glories. He is one of those summer 
suns, which shine brightest at their setting. Within these three weeks, 
he has appeared in Brute, Leon, Drugger, Benedict, Archer, &c. for the 
last time ; and it appears like assisting at the funeral obsequies of these 
individual characters. When I see him play any part for the last time, 
I can only compare my mixed sensations of pain and pleasure to what | 
suppose Y should feel, if a friend were to die and leave me a rich legacy. 
There is a certain sentiment of gratification and delight in the acquisi- 
tion; but as you are beginning to indulge in it, it is all of a sudden 
checked, by recollecting on what terms you possess it, and that you pur- 
chase your pleasure at the costly price of losing him to whom you 
owe it. 

“I wrote the above two or three days ago, and intended to have sent 
it immediately ; but happening to sbow it to Mrs. G. she was so 
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pleased with my remarks, that they insisted on having a copy. Though 
they paid my foolish letter an undeserved compliment, yet I could not 
refuse to comply, and not having time to transcribe it, is the reason you 
did not hear from me sooner.” (pp. 42, 43.) 


Now this was cruel of Mrs. G. We say nothing of the insult 
offered to the correspondent, unhandsome as that part of the 
matter is, in sending what was now but a second-hand com- 
modity, a letter already copied out and laid up in store by a third 
person. This lesser misdemeanour fades into nothing before 
the malicious subtlety which could suggest to the youthful mind 
of a letter-writer such a use of epistles ; could associate a letter 
once for all with the ruinous vision of an album. We take it, 
however, that this is but too fair a specimen of the abuse to 
which conversation and correspondence is apt to be subjected in 
merely literary society. Persons who live for literature in any 
shape, and who, though they acknowledge higher merits than 
talent and accomplishment, and higher objects than successful 
composition, are yet not assisted by any constant occupation of a 
more substantial character, or by the peculiar turn of the studies 
they pursue, to recognize the merely subordinate and instru- 
mental place which mere intellect should hold in human action, 
are always likely to exalt it into a position to which it has no 
right, and by which it is only cramped and enervated. ‘Talent, 
like a great mechanical engine, is either a minister or a mere 
plaything. As a minister it discovers something, or it communi- 
cates something ; and as long as it is occupied on that something— 
great or small, a law of morals, or an account of a dinner party— 
it is occupied legitimately and fruitfully. It is in its own real 
place of dignity. But when it occupies itself with itself ; when 
it exhibits itself for itself; when it claims attention for its own 
merits—as talent—when, that is, fertility of illustration, precision 
of language, variety of phrase, harmonious rhythm or exact col- 
location are used, not in order to communicate matter with truth 
and ease, to drive a thought home, as it were, but to attract 
notice for their own independent merit, then the intellect is no 
longer at work but at play. It has relinquished its real calling 
of enunciating truth, and bringing mind into unison with mind. 

Now, even this unmeaning play of intellect we are far from 
wishing to depreciate; it is beautiful in all its movements. 
Innocent wit is almost all of this nature; the mere harmony of 
poetry is often so delightful that it is a pleasure to forget the 
meaning, and dwell on the mere music of the words; a flood of 
images, or the keen dexterity of an expression, may justly please 
and surprise for the mere talent’s sake, though engrafted on ever 
so worthless a subject. This pleasure, and a very acute one it 
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is, is one of those which we receive from intercourse with clever 
society. But persons who are intellectual by profession, are apt 
to misapprehend its place, and to force it where it has no claim. 
And this is their mistake. Intellect, like any other kind of skill, 
when used as a means towards its natural end, does not come 
amiss, however scantily it may come. It is always good as far as 
it goes, ‘The more we have, the better for our purpose ; but all 
we have, however much or however little, we should use. Skill, 
on the other hand, when used as a mere material of display, 
must rise to a certain point of excellence or it should not be 
used at all. If we really wish to make our meaning clear, an 
imperfect illustration is better than none at all; but the same law 
does not at all hold of a poor joke. A bad draughtsman should 
not draw in albums, though it is quite right and natural in him 
to use his pencil, as best he can, to explain an idea or recollec- 
tion. But to this quasi-literary characters, even more than their 
prototypes, are not duly alive. ‘They are tempted to think intel- 
lect, and the ornament which it puts im their power, absolute 
goods on their own account; such that, without respect to any ne- 
cessity, the more of them can be infused into any given sentence, 
the better: to view them, like happiness or virtue, as things of 
which a great deal is better than a little, and a little than noth ng at 
all. Indian savages, it is said, though unable to accomplish a con- 
sistent European costume, yet please themselves much by such ap- 
proximation towards it as may be effected by the appendage of 
a cocked hat, a pair of knee-breeches, or the tails of an old coat ; 
and so those, who have that distant admiration of talents and ac- 
complishment which a smattering inspires, think to amend them- 
selves by a wearisome practice of attaching to what should be 
familiar intercourse all the air and effort of an essayist. 

The letters of Lord Dudley and Ward it is not quite so easy 
to criticise fairly ; for this reason,—that they are addressed to one 
person only. ‘The style of every sensible letter-writer must vary 
indefinitely with the friend to whom he writes. One man likes to 
hear about himself, one about his correspondent, one about his 
neighbours—many like to receive compliments, some few to be 
advised—one man looks with pardon or pleasure on a little 
characteristic silliness or egotism, or roughness of language— 
another is affronted at any thing short of an essay, and passes over 
an unfortunate frivolity with a blank countenance, as though he 
would say that after all the writer ought not to be judged too 
severely for it. And a person of tact, in which is the essence of 
letter-writing, of course accommodates himself, so far as is honest, 
to all these tastes. Even to an elder we should not use the same 
careless phraseology which we should adopt without scruple toa 
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friend of only equal age and pretension. It is therefore impos- 
sible to tell how far letters addressed to a single person are fair 
specimens of the writer, and how far they are modified by a con- 
sciousness to whom he is writing. 

With this proviso, we shall proceed so say that Lord Dudley 
and Ward writes throughout in an easy and polished style, 
shows every where an educated and observant mind—gentle- 
manlike and sensible: yet that his letters are not to ourselves 
very interesting; except as facts illustrating or recording the 
character or events of their day. ‘They contain an easy flow 
of intelligent remark on what passes, best perhaps when dealing 
with questions of literature—always elegant, never exaggerated or 
empty, sometimes pointed, but scarcely equal to what might have 
been expected froma person of Lord Dudley’sreputation and oppor- 
tunities. With few exceptions (one we shall shortly quote) there 
is little playfulness about them, little vigour of narrative, raciness 
of remark or richness in characteristic anecdote, and still less 
depth of thought. Instead of telling interesting facts, he often 
gives a mere common-place reflection on them, which is really 
scarce worth its room. For instance:— 


‘*T met at Calais, and crossed the water in the vessel with a person 
that in England may be regarded as a curiosity,—the Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
secretary of state to his Holiness. He is a very gentlemanlike, pleasing 
old man. I had from him a very curious account of the treatment the 
Pope met with from Buonaparte.” 


This “ very curious account,” one would think, might furnish 
interesting materials for a letter; instead of recording any of this, 
the letter proceeds thus :— 


“It is impossible to imagine anything more absurd or more cruel. 
One an't surprised at his cruelty, but his impolicy is really hard to be 
accounted for. The Pope unites in himself all those qualities that most 
strongly engage the sympathy of mankind towards a sufferer—age, sim- 
piicity, innocence, constancy, piety, and a station which is still considered 

y a majority of Christians as the most exalted and venerable upon earth : 
and yet he chose to treat him with such barbarity and vee would 


justly be counted shameful towards « malefactor under sentence of 
death.” (p. 45.) 


And so continually his observations have a kind of literary 
generality about them, without that searching keenness which 
renders such generalities valuable. He does not labour to com- 
municate or to enter into the real truth and character of things 
about him, (we are speaking especially of his letters from abroad,) 
but contents himself with measuring what he sees by that loose, 
semi-liberal standard which is likely to be adopted by an indepen- 
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dent English gentleman, in a tone we must add, not ungracefully 
compounded of the scholar and the politician. The next extract 
we like very much—it is a very favorable specimenof Lord Dud- 
ley’s style, especially the easy and playful beginning. Lord Dud- 
ley has a good deal to tell, and what is said is well said. His own 
impressions are brought out with truth and without affectation ; 
and facts are communicated in a lively characteristic way. 


“Florence, September 6, 1815. 


“I don’t mean to cover this vast sheet of paper—far be it from me, 
for your sake and for my own—‘ Sed qui nolunt occidere quenquam, posse 
volunt.’ I like to have it in my power to write you half an acre of 
letter, and to be quite sure that when [ leave off it is uot for want of 
room. 

‘“‘ Your letter, dated 19th July, reached me yesterday, and gave me, 
as your letters always do, very great pleasure—indeed, you are the only 
good correspondent Ihave. All the rest I have lost, partly by their 
fault, and still more by my own, so that what I get from you is oe 
valuable. I am not only lazy about writing, but apt to forget when 
wrote, and what I wrote last, which makes me liable both to repeat and 
to omit ; however, I am pretty sure that I have written since Naples— 
either from Rome, where I staid a week, or from Florence, where I have 
been, with little intermission, for two months. 

I filled my letter from Naples chiefly with politics, not only because 
that was the subject which occupied every body's mind at the time, but 
because I think the principal objects of curiosity in the neighbourhood 
have been faithfully and satisfactorily described by other travellers. 
They are few in number and soon seen, but very grand and surprising. 
One could hardly imagine two more interesting sights than a volcano 
and an ancient town. ‘Their being close together too, and connected 
not only by their vicinity but by their history, makes the impression 
occasioned by each upon one’s mind much more powerful. A burning 
mountain is a thing which one has heard and read, and thought so 
much of, even in one’s childhood, and is at the same time so amazing 
and so terrible in itself, that I do not know whether my curiosity was 
ever so strongly excited, or so completely gratified, as by looking into 
the crater of Vesuvius. 

“‘ Pompeii may be considered as a town potted about seventeen hundred 
years ago, for the use of antiquarians in the present century. We that 
have seen it lately had greatly the advantage over those that preceded us 
during the last peace. The French government did a prodigious deal 
towards removing the crust which, in this grand specimen of natural 
cookery, is very thick and heavy. At their rate of aes, the whole 
would have been soon disclosed. You may easily suppose how much 
one’s notions of the state of things in the ancient world are helped by a 
mere glimpse of this singular remain. When, in the course of their 
labours, the workmen had got to any spot which seemed likely to contain 
anything particularly interesting, notice was sent to the court, which 
generally attended to watch the result. 1 was present at one of these 
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excavations, and saw several lamps, vases, and other articles, though 
nothing of great value, dug out. The Queen (i.e. the Maréchale Murat) 
gave me an ancient dish and a small ‘ giallo antico’ image. I have, of 
course, preserved them carefully, and if I live to be old shall very likely 
show them to every unfortunate person that comes into my house, with- 
out recollecting that my having seen them dug out, which makes them 
curious in my eyes, don’t signify a farthing to any body else. Madame 
Murat came at ten o'clock in the morning, and stayed six or seven hours, 
looking on with great patience and apparent interest. It was curious 
even on this occasion, which required, and one would have thought would 
have commanded, particular care, to see the usual slovenliness of the 
Italians in full perfection. ‘They worked with infinite awkwardness and 
precipitation ; a parcel of English footmen would have done quite as well. 
They broke a number of things, that with very little care might have 
been got out whole—even my poor little household god has got a most 
unnecessary chip on the nose. 

‘I should have been very glad to go into Apulia and Bruttium, and in 
particular I had meditated an expedition to see the field of Canne. But 
it was quite out of the question. ‘The whole country was under the 
dominion of robbers. Now and then a caravan with an immense escort 
passed, but regular travelling was almost impossible. The head-quarters 
of the banditti were at a pass called Ponte Bovino, and hardly any body 
got by with impunity. I went as far as Pastum, and never was more 
amply repaid for a journey of sixty or seventy miles. All the way from 
Naples to Salerno is like a garden. One stage after Salerno you quit 
the beautiful country, and enter the plain in which Pestum stauads, or 
rather stood ; for besides the ruins, oe two houses are to be seen. The 
poisonous air has driven away all the inhabitants, except one old man, 
who serves as a guide, who has lived there half a century, and who told 
me that he should not be well any where else—and a wretched family 
living (if living it can be called) in the other wretched cottage. One of 
the individuals composing it died the day before I came ; and as the door 
was open I saw the rest of them sitting there, wan, moping, and already 
shivering under the same disease that had proved fatal to their kinsman. 
The old man must have an amazing constitution, but even he looks ill. 
The effect of the three temples is rendered more striking by the desolation 
amidst which they stand. ‘They are in a solid and severe style of archi- 
tecture, and wonderfully well preserved. In general nature survives art, 
but at Pestum art has in some degree survived nature. The air which 
was once breathed by the inhabitants of a populous city has become 
pestilent by the slow operation of powerful but unknown causes, and yet 
these vast monuments of human industry and taste subsist almost un- 
changed by the lapse of twenty centuries. 

‘The lazzaroni are very much diminished in number. They were 
giving way to French activity and French police, but I suppose they will 
revive again under the fostering influence of their restored sovereign, who 
piques himself (deservedly) upon speaking their language and participating 


in their feelings and opinions, particularly in what regards law, morality, 
and justice. 
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“The government of Ferdinand will have no difficulty in maintaining 
itself. It is far more popular than that which for a time superseded it, 
The Ang liked their old king, whose manners and notions are so 
congenial to their own. Asto Murat, they were oppressed by his taxes, 
and disgusted by the prodigality of his upstart court. He made many 
real improvements, but to some of them they were indifferent, some of 
them they hated, and with no one of them were they much pleased. He 
(or Joseph, but that is not material) abolished the religious orders, and 
deprived the church of a great part of its riches, but the people are too 
completely under the influence of the priests not to consider this an 
impiety. He utterly destroyed the feudal system, and took away all the 
inconvenient rights and privileges arising out of it. This, too, was a 
most salutary measure, but was adopted a little too hastily, and without 
sufficient respect to the property of individuals, He established a much 
more prompt and equitable mode of administering justice, but that was 
not likely to be much relished by a litigious people, given to plunder and 
assassination. As to the roads and bridges which he constructed, the 
Neapolitan public probably thought quite as much of the immediate 
expense as of the convenience and ultimate benefit. In short, he had for 
him his court, and a few educated people attached to what are termed 
new ideas. He took the sense of the country, and Ferdinand (like 
Wilkes) took the nonsense, and of course beat him ten toone. I forgot 
to add, that his design of creating an army was very unpopular, not only 
because the expense was enormous, but because the Neapolitans have in 
general a great dislike to fighting.” —(pp. 109—115.) 


One point we cannot help observing with some surprise, though 
not immediately connected with our subject, which is, that the edi- 
tor should have thought any material advantage gained by publish- 
ing his letters unmutilated. ‘That advantage is indeed quite great 
enough to compensate for the introduction of “ passages which” 
detached “ might appear trivial and insignificant.” But we 
wonder that he should have considered it sufficient to counter- 
balance the awkwardness of being compelled to record his own 
praises in so definite a form; and much more—very much more 
—to justify the publication of bitter sentences, not on public 
proceedings, or what are now historical characters, but on private 
individuals, sometimes named, sometimes unambiguously indi- 
cated, who may not perhaps be still living, but whose near rela- 
tions and friends would be on that account even more pained at an 
attack on their memory so entirely uncalled for, and, we must 
say, so much at variance with the recognized laws of friendly 
society—laws held sacred by all but publications with whom the 
editor of the book before us would scarcely consider that he had 
much in common. 

This, however, is no impeachment against the taste or talent of — 
Lord Dudley, who has of course a perfect right to communicate — 
in a private letter to a friend any opinion which it is his fortune or 
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misfortune to entertain of a third person, An accusation more 
to the purpose against him is that, as we have half said already, 
his accomplishments have not carried him clear of that same for- 
mal sententiousness which we have complained of as characteristic 
too generally of literary and quasi-literary and would-be literar 
personages. What, for example, can be more painfully like an 
essay than the following most provoking piece of fluency. Speak- 
ing of and from Rome, the writer says,— 


‘Tam sensible, however, that the present beauty and perfectness of 
these monuments” (the Roman ruins) “is not the most interesting 
subject of consideration. ‘They are to be looked at chiefly as traces in 
which, by the help of history, we may discover the state of ancient art, 
wealth, and power. And, certainly, in every part of Rome there are 
abundant proofs of its having been once the capital of a great, rich, 
enlightened, and victorious people. Yet I own that when I recollect 
how long. and how completely the Romans were masters of the world, 
how severely they governed it,—how unmercifully they plundered it,— 
and bow much of their greatness and authority was concentrated in this 
single city, 1 am not at all surprised at the extent or splendour of their 
public works. All that they did, when compared with the vastness of 
their empire, is very much inferior indeed to what was accomplished b 
the little republics both of Greece and its colonies. Indeed there is no 
point upon which travellers seem now to be more agreed, than on the 
preference which is due to the remaining monuments of Grecian archi- 
tecture. ‘Those that have seen Greece first,—and there are several of 
that description here now,—speak of the Roman buildings much less 
respectfully than I have ventured to do. Something must be ascribed 
to the strength of first impressions, and to the vanity which induces 
people almost always to over-rate what they have seen, particularly if it 
is at all difficult of access; but still their opinion is so decisive, and so 
universal, that I am persuaded it is founded in truth.”—pp. 69, 70. 


Very true indeed. But would any man suppose for an instant 
that this was to be sent a thousand miles to serve as intercourse 
between friend and friend; and neither of these friends certainly 
persons who were learning now for the first time that Rome 
was the capital of a rich and victorious people—that it plundered 
the world unmercifully—or that the accounts of travellers are to 
be received with caution. The whole passage is a mere exhibi- 
tion of reflection without the merit that justifies it. We do not 
mean that it was written with any view to display ; on the con- 
trary, it is the kind of passage which is usually written to cover 
paper. We speak only of what it is, not what it was meant to 
be. And it ts one of a class of letters which deserves to be re- 
cognized and criticised as a peculiar class—that which communi- 
cates nothing, but is the mere production of the writer’s mind. 


Ofa kindred class,—to quit Lord Dudley and Ward,—is the fol- 
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lowing letter from an American boy just arrived at college to his 
mother, which has so much kindness and so much cleverness about 
it, that it is with some reluctance that we quote it as an unsuccess- 
ful specimen of its kind, as an instance of the false taste we have 
already condemned. And we should hardly have done so were 
it not put forward expressly, in the book from which we extract 
it, as a model letter.—( Student’s Guide, p. 73—78.) 


College, Tuesday Evening. 
“My dear Mother, 


“ Though I am now sitting with my back towards you, yet I love 
you none the less; and, what is quite as strange, I can see you just as 
plainly as if I stood peeping in upon you. I can see you all, just as you 
sit round the family table. Tell me if I do not see you. There is my 
mother, on the right of the table, with her knitting, and a book open 
before her; and anon sbe glances her eyes from the work on paper to 
that on her needles; now counts the stitches, and then puts her eye 
on the book, and starts off for another round. ‘There is Mary, looking 
wise, and sewing with all her might, now and then stopping to give 
Sarah and Louisa a lift in getting their lessons, and trying to initiate 
them into the mysteries of geography. She is on the left of the table. 
There, in the back ground, is silent Joseph, with his slate, now making 
a mark, and then biting his lip, or scratching his head, to see if the alge- 
braic expression may have been hidden in either of those places. George 
is in the kitchen, tinkering his skates, or contriving a trap for that old. 
offender of a rat, whose cunning has so long brought mortification upon 
all his boastings. I can now hear his hammer and his whistle, that 
peculiar sucking sort of whistle which always indicates a puzzled state 
of his brain. Little William and Henry are snug in bed, and if you 
will just open their bed-room door, you will barely bear them breathe. 
And now my mother has stopped, and is absent and thoughtful, and my 
heart tells me that she is thinking of her only absent child. Who can 
he be? Will you doubt any more that [ have studied magic, and can 
see with my back turned to you, and many a hill and valley between us? 

“ You have been even kinder than I expected, or you promised. I 
did not expect to hear from you till to-morrow, at the earliest. But as 
I was walking to-day, one of my fellow-students cries, ‘A parcel for 
you at the coach-office!’ and away I went as fast as the dignity of 
academic habit would allow me. The parcel I seized, and muffled it 
under my cloak, though it made my arm ache, and, with as much speed 
as my ‘conditions’ would permit me, I reached my room. Out came 
my knife, and, forgetting all your good advice about ‘ strings and frag- 
ments,’ the said parcel quickly owned me victor, and opened its very 
heart to me; and it had a warm heart too, for there were the stockings, 
(they are now on my feet, 7. e. one pair,) and there were the flannels, and 
the bosoms, and the gloves, and the pin-cushion from Louisa, and the 
needle-book from Sarah, and the paper from Mary, and the letters 
and love from all of you. I spread open my treasures, and both m 
heart and feet danced for joy, while my hands actually rubbed a | 
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other out of sympathy. Thanks to you all, for bundle, and letters, and 
love. One corner of my eye is now moistened, while I say, ‘ Thank 

all, gude folks.’ I must not forget to mention the apples—‘the six 
apples, one from each’—and the beautiful little loaf of cake. I should 


not dare to call it little, if it had not brought the name from you. The 


apples I have smelled of, and the cake I have just nibbled a little, and 
pronounced it to be ‘ in the finest taste.’ 


“ Now, a word about your letters. I cannot say much, for I have . 


only read mother’s three times, and Mary’s twice. ‘Those parts which 
relate to my own acts and doings, greatly edify me. Right glad to find 
that the spectacles fitted my mother’s eyes so well. You wondered 
how I hit it. Why, have I not been told from my very babyhood, 
* You have your mother’s eyes!’ And what is plainer, than that, if 
I have her eyes, I can pick out glasses that will fit them? I am glad 
too, that the new book is a favourite. I shall have to depend on you 
to read for me, for here I read nothing but my lexicon, and, perad- 
venture, dip into mathematics. Joseph’s knife shall be forthcoming, 
and the orders of William and Henry shall be honoured, if the apo- 
thecary has the pigments. ‘ George is delighted with his new chaise’— 
a cheering item; for my thumb has retired into his cot, and growled 


and ached ever since, and even now, ever and anon, gives me a 


twinge, by way of recalling the feat of building the chaise. And you 
really think the pigs have profitted by my labours, and that, though 
they have forgotten me, yet they like the sty! If they do well, I shall 
be paid next season, whether they are grateful or not. Old Charley 
should be kept warm. He has carried us too many miles to be neglected 
now. I am sorry I had not his condition more in mind when at home. 
Poor fellow, I enjoyed his aid, and helped to make him grow old. And 
old Rover, let him have his new kennel warm; and if he thinks so 
much of me as to ‘go to my room’ after me, let him have my old wrap- 
sh One thing more,—tell Sukey that, though I mention her after 
rorses and dogs, it is not out of any want of respect. I will wear the 
mittens which she knit and sent, aud, in return, though I cannot ap- 
prove, will send as much, at least, of ‘real Scotch’ as will fill her box. 

“1 suppose the pond is all frozen over, and the skating good. 
know it is foolish; yet if my mother and Mary had skated as many 
‘moony’ nights as I have, they would sigh, not at the thought, but at 
the fact, that skating days are over. Never was a face more bright and 
beautiful than the face of that pond in a clear, cold night, under a full 
moon. Do the boys go down by my willow still? and have they still 
the flag on the little island in the centre, where I used to rear the flag- 
staff once a year? I was going to tell you all about college, but when 
I think I will begin, pop! my thoughts are all at home! What a place 
home is! I would not now exchange ours for wealth enough to make 
you all kings and queens. 

‘*T am warm, well, and comfortable: we all study something ; and 
dull fellows like me have to confess that we study hard. We have no 
genius to help us. 

“ [ have got it framed, and there it hangs—the picture of my father! 
I never look up without seeing it, and I never see it without thinking 
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that my mother is a widow, and that I am her eldest son, What more 
I think I will not be fool enough to say: you will imagine it better than 
I can say it. 

“ Your gentle hint, dear mother, about leaving my Bible at home, 
was kind, but it will relieve you to know that I left it designedly, and 
in its place took my dear father’s from the upper shelf in our little 
library room: and what is more, I read it every day. 

“T need not say, write, write, for I know that some of you will, at 
the end of three weeks. But love to you all, and much too. I shall 
tell you of my methods of economy in my next. 


** Your affectionate Son, &c.” 


Now there is very much in this that is to be liked—independent 
of the actual kindness of tone, there is that particular recollection 
of individuals which is apt to give so very much pleasure to those 
who are the subjects of it. We much admire the lively kindness 
which has a touch for everybody instead of drily bracketing a list 
of friends under a “kind remembrance.” And in some parts of 
the letter these recollections, as well as the acknowledgments 
for his presents and letters, are well and cleverly, though perhaps 
too much dwelt on. Expressions may be found fault with, but 
the whole has a very pleasing character about it. But of all the 
first part of the letter we very grievously complain, It is a regu- 
lar composition where composition is inexcusable, that is, in put- 
ting out mere thoughts of the moment. Ifa man really wishes to 
communicate what he thinks valuable—thoughts or expressions 
which have passed through his own mind—or events which he has 


seen or heard—or descriptions of what he knows will be interest- _ 


ing, he is quite right to take some trouble in order to do justice to 
his own meaning. His correspondent has a right to expect that he 
should. But there seems a distinct egotism in labouring to exhibit 
what after all is only a specimen of one’s own powers. Such a 
thing, like a joke, should be thrown off, and known to be thrown 
off; should be prompted by that kind of unconscious conscious- 
ness of power which only genius has, and is only excused by its 
merit. It should be a mere easy exhibition of strength out of 
simple gaieté de cwur, as an active man jumps a stile to give his 
limbs play. If we are to have a run and a pause and a 
second trial and a leap, and something not far from a tumble, 
such an exercise, though ever so useful, should be kept for soli- 
tary practice or the school of gymnastics, And again, like a joke, 
it should not be too often repeated. We can imagine any one 
sitting down once or twice or three times to spend an hour in 
writing a letter which shall merely amuse a friend—by, shall we 
say, its antics and tell him nothing; but such letters must be ex. 
ceptions to the general tone of correspondence—they are a kind 
of freak; and, though good in their way, fall on the mind when 
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often repeated with a kind of melancholy hollowness, like that with 
which some people are affected when exposed to a visitation of 
unsparing fluency or noisiness or unmeaning laughter. But we 
shall best explain our meaning by quoting a couple of the letters 
of C. Lamb-—-very brilliant, amusing, kind, and often generous 
compositions—but when considered in earnest, painful, from that 
want of substance and purpose in which they would seem too 
truly to have represented his character. ‘They play round every 
thing instead of seizing on it. His words are not used to conve 

things—but for the word’s sake. ‘The subject of the letter is only 
a support for its ornament. Yet some of his letters, if only they 
were exceptions instead of specimens of his usual style, we should 
extract with unmixed pleasure; as for example, the following 
kind and sparkling account written to Miss Wordsworth, of a 
visit paid him in town by her young nephew, son of the poet. 
For an ordinary letter, we should say, there 1s too much display ’ 
and too little told, also some want of ease; but viewed as a good- 
natured display, undertaken on a good-natured occasion to please 
a friend, it seems to us admirable. Over and above the amuse- 
ment it would give by its wit and polish, the kind attention implied 
in making so much of a boy—the circumstantial observation, and 
mock speculations on his character, are just that delicate compli- 
ment to him and his relations which is in place in a lively letter. 


Miss Wordsworth. 


“Dear Miss Wordsworth,—You will think me negligent; but I 
wanted to see more of William before I ventured to express a prediction. 
Till yesterday I had barely seen him,—Virgilium tantum vidi,—but yes- 
terday he gave us his small company toa bullock’s heart, and I can pro- 
nounce him a lad of promise. He is no pedant, nor book-worm ; so far 
L can answer, Perhaps he has hitherto paid too little attention to other 
men’s inventions, preferring, like Lord Foppington, the natural sprouts 
of bis own. But be has observation, and seems thoroughly awake. I 
am ill at remembering other people's bons mots, but the following are a 
few :—-Being taken over Waterloo Bridge, he remarked, that ‘ if we had 
no mountains, we had a fine river at least;’ which was a touch of the 
comparative: but, then he added, in a strain which augured less for his 
future abilities as a political economist, that he supposed they must take 
at least a pound a week toll. Like a curious naturalist, be inquired if 
the tide did not come up a little salty. This being satisfactorily an- 
swered, he put another question, as to the flux and influx ; which being 
rather cunningly evaded than artfully solved by that she-Aristotle, 
Mary, who muttered something about its getting up an hour sooner and 
sooner every day,—he sagely replied, ‘Then it must come to the same 
thing at last ;° which was a speech worthy of an infant Halley! The 
lion in the "Change by uo means came up to bis ideal standard ; so impos- 
sible is it for nature, in any of her works, to come up to the standard of 
a child’s imagination. The whelps (lionets) he was sorry to find were 
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dead; and, on particular inquiry, his old friend the ourang-outang had 
gone the way of all flesh also. ‘The grand tiger was also sick, and ex- 
pected in no short time to exchange this transitory world for another, or 
none. But, again, there was a golden eagle (1 do not mean that of 
Charing) which did much arride and console him. William’s genius, I 
take it, leans a little to the figurative ; for being at play at trick-track, 
(a kind of minor billiard-table which we keep for smaller wights, and 
sometimes refresh our own mature fatigues with taking a hand at,) not 
being able to hit a ball he had iterate aimed at, he cried out, ‘ I cannot 

hit that beast.’ Now the balls are usually called men, but he felicitously 
hit upon a middle term ; a term of approximation and imaginative recon- 
ciliation ; a something where the two ends of the brute matter (ivory), 
and their human and rather violent personification into men, might meet, 
as I take it, illustrative of that excellent remark, in a certain preface 
about imagination, explaining, ‘ Like a sea-beast that had crawled forth 
to sun himself.’ Not that I accuse William Minor of hereditary plagiary, 
or conceive the image to have come from the paternal store. Rather he 
seemeth to keep aloof from any source of imitation, and purposely to re- 
main ignorant of what mighty poets have done in this kind before him ; 
for, being asked if his father had ever been on Westminster Bridge, he 
answered, that he did not know®* ! 

“It is hard to discern the oak in the acorn, or a temple like St. Paul's 
in the first stone which is laid; nor can I quite prefigure what destina- 
tion the genius of William Minor hath to take. Some few hints I have 
set down, to guide my future observations, He hath the power of cal- 
culation in no ordinary degree for a chit. He combineth figures, after 
the first boggle, rapidly ; as in the trick-track board, where the hits are 
figured, at first he did perceive that 15 and 7 made 22, but by a little 
use he would combine 8 with 25, and 33 again with 16, which ap- 


proacheth something in kind, (far let me be from flattering him, by say- 


ing, in degree,) to that of the famous American boy. I am sometimes 
inclined to think I perceive the future satirist in him, for he hath a 
sub-sardonic smile which bursteth out upon occasion ; as when he was 
asked, if London were as big as Ambleside ? and, indeed, no other an- 
swer was given, or proper to be given, to so ensnaring and provoking a 
question. In the contour of skull, certainly I discern something pater- 
nal. But whether in all respects the future man shall transcend his 
father's fame, ‘Time, the trier of geniuses, must decide. Be it pro- 
nounced peremptorily at present, that William is a well-mannered child, 
and though no great student, hath yet a lively eye for things that lie 
before him. 
Given in haste from my desk at Leadenhall. 


** Yours, and yours most sincerely, 
Lams.” 


We will venture to quote part of another letter, which is a still 


* If we had not, since writing the above, met with a literate friend who was par- 
taker in ‘* William Minor’s” ignorance concerning his father’s acquaintance with West- 
minster Bridge, we should not have dared to suggest to our readers that he wrote a 
tolerably well known sonnet there. 
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more appropriate though not quite so pleasing a specimen of that 
showy exception to the general run of letters which is only justi- 
tied by success. More appropriate, we say, because beyond its 
wild fun it has absolutely nothing in it. It is a mere volley of 
wit, good and bad, fired into a family party (including children, 
be it observed) to make them laugh: 


“ To Mr. Patmore. 


“ Mrs, Leishman’s Chace, Enfield. 

“Dear P.—Excuse my anxiety, but how is Dash? I should have 
asked if Mrs. P——e kept her rules, and was improving; but Dash 
came uppermost, ‘Theorder of our thoughts should be the order of our 
writing. Goes he muzzled or aperto ore? Are his intellects sound, or 
does he wander a little in Ais conversation? You cannot be too careful 
to watch the first symptoms of incoherence. The first illogical snarl 
he makes, to St. Luke's with him. All the dogs here are going mad, 
if you believe the overseers ; but I profess they seem to me very rational 
and collected. But nothing is so deceitful as mad people to those who 
are not used to them. ‘Try him with hot water ; if he won't lick it up, 
it is asign he does not like it. Does his tail wag horizontally or per- 
vendicularly? That has decided the fate of many dogs in Enfield. 
Is his general deportment cheerful ? I mean when he is pleased—for 
otherwise there is no judging. You can’t be too careful. Has he bit 
any of the children yet? If he has, have them shot, and keep Aum for 
curiosity, to see if it was the hydrophobia. ‘They say all our army in 
India had it at one time, but that was in //yder-Ally’s time. Do you 
get paunch for him; take care the sheep was sane. You might pull 
out his teeth (if he would let you), and then you need not mind if he 
were as mad as a bedlamite. [t would be rather fun to see his odd ways. 
It might amuse Mrs, P and the children. They'd have more 
sense than he. THle’d be like a fool kept in a family to keep the 
household in good humour with their own understanding. You might 
teach him the mad dance, set to the mad howl. Madge Owlet would 
be nothing to him. ‘My! how he capers.’ [In the margin is 
written, ‘One of the children speaks this.’] * * What I scratch 
out is a German quotation” (he was notoriously ignorant of that lan- 
guage) “‘ from Lessing, on the bite of rabid animals; but I remember 
you den't read German. But Mrs, P—-— may, so I wish I bad let it 
stand. ‘The meaning in English is—* Avoid to approach an animal sus- 
pected of madness, as you would avoid fire or precipice,’ which I think 
is a sensible observation. The Germans are certainly profounder than 
we. If the slightest suspicion arises in your breast that all is not right 
with him, muzzle him, and lead in a string (common pack-thread will 
do—he don't care for twist) to Mr. Hood's, his quondam master, and 
he'll take him in at any time. You may mention your suspicion of 
not, as you like, or as you think it may wound or not Mr. H.’s feelings. 
Hood, | know, will wink at a few follies in Dash, in consideration of 
his former sense. Besides, Hood is deaf, and, if you hinted anything, 
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ten to one he would not hear you. Besides, you will have discharged 
ur conscience, and laid the child at the right door, as they say. 
“ We are dawdling our time away very idly, &c. C. Lams.” 


Now while we call this excessively good in tts way, we will 
show what, seriousness apart, we consider would be its deficiency 
viewed as a specimen of ordinary correspondence, contrasting it ian 
with the few concluding lines of a letter of Scott’s (Lockhart’s he 
Life, iv. 326), in which, after speaking among other things of the vee 
apprehension all Scotland lay under from the radical conspiracies | 
of that time, and some plans of travel for himself and his family, 
he proceeds— 


A 
* All this is doubtful, but I think it is almost certain that Charles and H 
| 


I go, and hope to have you with us. This will be probably about July 
next, and I wish you particularly to —_ it in view. If these dark ue 
prospects become darker, which God forbid! neither you nor I will have ha 


it in our power to leave the post to which duty calls us. | 
“ Mamma and the girls are quite well, and so is Master Charles, who i 
is of course more magnificent, as being the only specimen of youthhead | 
at home. He has got an old broadsword hanging up at his bedhead, 
which, to be more ready for service, hath no sheath. To this, I under- 
stand, we are to trust for our defence against the radicals. Anne (not- 
withstanding the assurance) is so much afraid of the disaffected, that 
last night, returning with Sophia from Portobello, where they had been 
dancing with the Scotts of Harden, she saw a radical in every man that 
the carriage passed. Sophia is of course wise and philosophical, and 
mamma has not yet been able to conceive why we do not catch and hang 
the whole of them, untried and unconvicted. Amidst all their various 
emotions -they join in best love to you; and I always am very truly 
your's, W. Scorr. 


“ P.S.—I shall set off for London on the 25th.” 


These few sentences are to our mind just what one kind of 
letter ought to be: short and easy, but at once recalling his 
absent son to himself and his family. His own tone is his own 
all over—his good-humoured laugh at Master Charles and the 
rest, and the paternity implied in “'To this I understand,” set 
the writer’s nature and humour before us at once, almost as 
pre as the concluding touches do, ‘ a and “ Mamma.” 

othing is forced, and every thing tells. Even the easy mention 
of the Scotts of Harden does its part in completing the picture of | 
the “ goings on at home.” ‘The same may be generally said of 
W. Scott’s letters—they tell facts, and run on easily as if his 
only object were to communicate them as they had struck him. 
All his life and talent are thrown into them ex abundantt, not dis- 
played for its own sake ; and every sentence is coloured unawares net 
by his own frank and kindly character. i 

But we think so very highly of W. Scott's style of corre- a 
spondence, of the admixture of talent with complete unaffected ne 
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nature, the consideration for his correspondents, the frank un- 
forced way of stating or implying his own feelings which charac- 
terize his letters, that we shall venture to illustrate these quali- 
ties by two more specimens, one grave, one gay, from the 
same volume of his life, which we happen to have at hand. In 
the opening story about Mrs. , there is no aim at point, or 
ornament or abridgment; not a touch of the printed book, or 
professed wit; yet no atom of fun is lost, and we seem to under- 
stand exactly all his own feeling on the subject, without his taking 
any pains to setit before us. 


“ To J. Richardson, Esq. Fludyer Street, Westminster. 
“ Edinburgh, 18th January, 1819. 


“ My dear Richardson, 
** Many thanks to you for your kind letter. 1 own I did mystify 
Mrs. **** a little about the report you mention; and I am glad to 
hear the finesse succeeded. She came up to me with a great overflow 
of gratitude for the delight and pleasure, and so torth, which she owed 
to me on account of these books. Now, as she knew very well that I 
had never owned myself the author, this was not polite politeness, and 
she had no right to force me up into a corner and compel me to tell her 
a word more than [ chose upon a subject which concerned no one but 
myself, and I have no notion of being pumped by an old dowager lady 
of session, male or female. So I gave in dilatory defences, under pro- 
testation to add and eke; for I trust, in learning a new slang, you have 
not forgotten the old. In plain words, | denied the charge, and as she 
insisted to know who else could write these novels, I suggested Adam 
Ferguson as a person having all the information and capacity necessary 
for that purpose. But the inference that he was the author was of her 
own deducing, and thus ended her attempt, notwithstanding her having 
primed the pump with a good dose of flattery. It is remarkable, that 
among all my real friends to whom I did not choose to communicate 
this matter, not one ever thought it proper or delicate to tease me about it. 
Respecting the knighthood, [can only say, that, coming as it does, and 
I finding myself and my family in circumstances which will not render 
the petit titre ridiculous, I think there would be more vanity in declining 
than in accepting what is offered to me by the express wish of the sove- 
reign as a mark of favour and distinction. Will you be so kind as to 
inquire and let me know what the fees, &c. of a baronetcy amount to, 
for I must provide myself accordingly, not knowing exactly when this 
same title may descend upon me. I am afraid the sauce is rather smart. 
I should like also to know what is to be done respecting the registration 
of arms, and so forth. Will you make these inquiries for me sotto voce ? 
I should not suppose, from the persons who sometimes receive this 
honour, that there is any inquiry about descent or genealogy; mine 
were decent enough folks, and enjoyed the honour in the seventeenth 
century, sol shall not be the first of the title; and it will sound like 
that of a Christian knight, as Sir Sidney Smith said. 
* “T had a letter from our immortal Joanna some fortnight since, when 
I was enjoying myself at Abbotsford. Never was there such a season, 
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flowers springing, birds singing, grubs eating the wheat, as if it was the 
end of May. After all, nature had a grotesque and inconsistent appear- 
ance; and I could not help thinking she resembled a withered beauty 
who persists in looking youthy, and dressing conform thereto. I thought 
the loch should have had its blue frozen surface, and russet all about it, 
instead of an unnatural gaiety of green. So much are we the children 
of habit, that we cannot always enjoy thoroughly the alterations which 
are most for our advantage. They have filled up the historical chair here. 
I own I wish it had been with our friend Campbell, whose genius is such 
an honour to his country. But he has cast anchor, I suppose, in the south. 
Your friend Mrs. Scott was much cast down with her brother's death. 
This bequest to my family Jeaves my own property much at my own 
disposal, which is pleasant enough. I was foolish enough sometimes to 
be vexed at the prospect of my library being sold sub hasta, which is now 
less likely to happen. I always am most truly your's, 
Watter Scorr.’’* 

The other letter is of a different kind, and we find it very diffi- 
cult to say why we peculiarly admire it: and yet we do. Per- 
haps its interest arises from the delicate exactness with which he 
falls on just the right tone in all he says, the unstudied mixture 
of manliness, respect, affection and anxiety joined to the clear 
statement of the painful impression which he wished to commu- 
nicate. 

‘To the Right Hon. Lord Montague, Ditton Park, Windsor. 
‘* Edinburgh, 12th Nov. 1818, 

“My dear Lord,—I am about to write to you with feelings of the 
deepest anxiety. I have hesitated for two or three days whether I should 
communicate to your Lordship the sincere alarm which I entertain on 
account of the Duke’s present state of health, but I have come to per- 
suade myself, that it will be discharging a part of the duty which I owe 
to him to mention my own most distressing apprehensions. I was at 
the cattle show on the 6th, and executed the delegated task of toast- 
master, and so forth. I was told by * * * that the Duke is under the 
influence of the muriatic bath, which occasions a good deal of uneasi- 
ness when the medicine is in possession of the system. The Duke ob- 
served the strictest diet, and remained only a short time at table, leaving 
me to do the honours, which I did with a sorrowful heart, endeavouring, 
however, to persuade myself that * * * *’s account, and the natural 
depression of spirits incidental to his finding himself unable for the time 
to discharge the duty to his guests, which no man could do with so much 
grace and kindness, were sufficient to account for the alteration of his 
manner and appearance. I spent Monday with him quietly and alone, 
and I must say that all I saw and heard was calculated to give me the 
greatest pain. His strength is much less, his spirits lower, and his 
general appearance far more unfavourable than when I left him at 
Drumlanrig a few weeks before. What * * * *, and, indeed, what 
the Duke himself says of the medicine, may be true, but * © ® ® is very 
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sanguine, and, like all the personal physicians attached to a person of such 
consequence, he is too much addicted to the placebo—at least I think so— 
too apt to fear to give offence by contradictions, or by telling that sort of 
truth which may controvert the wishes or habits of his patient. I feel [ 
am communicating much pain to your Lordship, but I am sure that ex- 
cepting yourself, there is not a man in the world whose sorrow and ap- 
prehensions could exceed mine in having such a task to discharge ; for, 
as your Lordship well knows, the ties which bind me to your excellent 
brother are of a much stronger kind than usually connect persons so dif- 
ferent inrank. But the alteration in voice and person, in features, and 
in spirits, all argue the decay of natural strength, and the increase of 
some internal disorder, which is gradually triumphing over the system, 
Much has been done in these cases by change of climate. I hinted 
this to the Duke at Drumlanrig, but | found his mind totally averse 
to it. But be made some inquiries at Harden (just returned from 
Italy), which seemed to imply that at least the idea of a winter in Italy 
or the south of France was not altogether out of his consideration. 
Your Lordship will consider whether he can or ought to be pressed upon 
this point. He is partial to Scotland, and feels the many high duties 
which bind him to it. But the air of this country, with its alternations 
of moisture and dry frost, although excellent for a healthy person, is very 
trying to a valetudinarian. 

**T should not have thought of volunteering to communicate such un- 
pleasant news, but that the family do not seem alarmed. Iam not sur- 
prised at this, because, where the decay of health is very gradual, it is 
more easily traced by a friend who sees the patient from interval to in- 
terval, than by the affectionate eyes which are daily beholding him. . 

** Adieu, my dear Lord. God only knows you will scarcely read this 
letter with more pain than I feel in writing it. But it seems indispen- 
sable to me to communicate my sentiments of the Duke's present situation 
to his nearest relation and dearest friend. His life is invaluable to his 
country and to his family, and how dear it is to his friends can only be 
estimated by those who know the soundness of his understanding, the 
aprreninees and truth of his judgment, and the generosity and warmth 
of his feelings. 

“Tam always, my dear Lord, most truly yours, 
Water Scort.’* 


Before concluding our article we should notice, though it will be 
more slightly than the subject deserves, another branch of the sub- 
ject which we might almost seem to have either forgotten or by what 
we have said deliberately to have excluded from the class of legiti- 
mate letters. We mean that kind of letter which the writer does 
not write to communicate any facts but to express his own feelings 
—not in that light manner of display which we have alluded to, 
and which is rather for the amusement of the reader than from any 
wish to indulge a particular impulse, but in sober earnest. Such 
are or ought to seem letters of condolence, congratulation, oF 
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compliment—such are letters merely expressive of religious feel- 
ings, or of affection or sympathy, and such may even be consi- 
dered letters of advice or exhortation. And by a not unnatural 
contrariety, we should say, that as in communicating what is to 
interest the reader, there should be a continual appearance of 
being taken up, not with him but with our subject, so in writing 
what is rather a vent for our own feelings or affections we more 
rigidly require a constant sense of the presence, as it were, of him 
to whom we are writing. Whether that the apparent egotism of 
dwelling upon our own feelings requires to be balanced by a more 
distinct evidence of not being absorbed in ourselves, or to be ex- 
cused by being obviously for others’ sake, or which is nearly the 
same thing, that the enthusiasm which is engrossed by its subject, 
is only unpardonable when that subject is self ; or whatever is to be 
thought the account of this instinct, it is certain that forgetfulness 
of a correspondent (a defect at all times) is yet felt to be much 
more pardonable when a person professes to be relating a fact to 
amuse that friend, than when he professes to be using that friend 
as a depositary of his own feelings. I feel it most kind and com- 
plimentary in any man to place such confidence in me individually 
that he loves to tell me his thoughts. Ifeelit kind in him to take 
that or any other trouble with the genuine wish of interesting me, 
but I feel it neither kind nor complimentary to make me the pre- 
text for soliloquizing about himself on asheet of paper. ‘The merit 
of such a letter seems to be principally that it furnishes an exer- 
cise of good-natured humility to the receiver, for which unhappily 
it is hard to be duly thankful. Setting aside letters which are to ask 
for advice or assistance, which are not as such to be considered as 
part of mere correspondence, we may say thatif a person does not 
feel as he writes that he is carrying his friend along with bim, he has 
no right merely to disburthen himself. If be has not an instinctive 
certainty that what he says will be an object of interest, if that is 
not his own honest reason to himself for writing, both for begin- 
ning and for going on, then his desire to speak about himself is 
mere empty egotism and not confidence. He really wishes not 
to share his feelings with another, but, generally, to talk about 
himself :—to write—not to write fo him; and constitutes himself 
abore. In this, as in every thing, kindness and simplicity are 
successful. It is the habit of continually observing and attending 
to all the wishes and likings of others which gives us an instinctive 
knowledge of what they will like, and it is this instinctive know- 
ledge only that enables us on the one hand to expect with dis- 
linctness their sympathy—on the other, prompts unconsciously 
those minute touches of feeling which show that we expect it, 
and (partly by that means) gain it, 
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This extends, as has been said, to all letters of condolence, con- 
gratulation, and even advice. All profess to express what we feel 
ourselves, and of all the great desideratum is to' make it felt that 
we are not talking to the air, but applying ourselves really to the 
mind of him to whom we write. If in giving advice points are 
repeated, or proved, or insisted on unnecessarily; if in letters of 
sympathy we dwel/ on our own feelings, or deal in generalities, 
which are fit for afy body, the reader is apt to suspect that he ts 
being forgotten, and calls it all lecturing for lecturing’s sake, mere 
hollow egotism or impertinent commonplace. And even very 
high intellectual merit will not save from this condemnation a 
letter which has not a continual and particular application to the 
reader. Religious correspondence affords strong exemplifica- 
tions of this defect. ‘The writers appear to write pitilessly on- 
wards through a series of thoughts which would do just as well 
in a sermon, without any one touch to show that they are think- 
ing one whit more of their correspondent than of any other living 
being on the face of the earth. ‘T'ake, for example, the following — 
letter from the memoir of Mrs. Mary Tatham, a methodist of 
Nottingham, a person apparently of a good deal of earnestness, 
It is written to a married daughter; but though addressed to one 
so near to her, is really not a letter but a meditation, — [tis all 
doubtless most true and most important. But every purpose 
which it seems to answer would be much better effected by send- 
ing a short list of references to the Bible, or any other good book 
to the same effect. Except the first and last sentences there is (or 
at least appears to be) nothing in it in any degree personally inter 
esting— 1. e. Interesting as coming from the wriler to the reader. 

* June 17th, 1822. 

‘*My very dear Mary,—I duly received your kind letter, but hardly 

knew how to account for your long silence, until I was informed by you 


of the reasons which caused your delay. I am indeed truly thankful 
that your journey has been of so much use to you, and trust you will 
still continue to reap the benefit of it. 

“The melancholy tidings of dear Mrs. Dickenson’s sudden removal 
into the eternal world affected me much. It is a heavy stroke to her 
surviving friends, and a loud call to the living to prepare to meet God. 
Everything around us is a continual memento of the shortness and un- 
certainty of all things here, and ought to rouse us to a more active pur- 
suit after things distant and invisible. 

“The world hath nothing in it to satisfy the desires of the mind of 
man; nor can it ever be at rest, or move with ease and safety, when out 
of its centre. Why then are we at all divided between spiritual and sen- 
sible objects? between the world and God? Is it because we have been 
disappointed in our expectations when we have apprehended the one 
Supreme Good ? Surely not; He never proved at any time a barren 
wilderness to us, or as a spring whose waters fail; but, on the contrary, 
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such a source of consolation and delight, that our willing souls would 
ever have continued in this happy frame, and been ready to count all 
things but dross and dung, for the excellency and advantages of this 
divine and heavenly knowledge. While, on the other hand, when in an 
evil hour we have lost sight of those realities, and turned aside to worldly 
and sensible objects, we have proved them, in their best estate, to be 
vanity and vexation of spirit. 

“ May the Lord enable thee and me invariably to approve the things 
that are most excellent, and show our wisdom by wath 2 8 laying aside 
every weight, with the sin that so easily besets us, that we may be able 
to run with patience the race that is set before us, ‘ looking unto Jesus, 
the Author,’ till he becomes the finisher of our salvation ; ‘who for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the cross, and despised the shame.’ 
And if we follow our living Head, we must follow him in the way of 
self-denial, and bearing of the cross, in deadness to the world, renouncing 
ourselves, with all the sinful desires of the flesh ; seeing that they that 
are in the flesh, that is, under the power and influence of their natural 
desires and inclinations, cannot please God ; who, being a Spirit, requires 
spiritual worship ; and also that the strictest guard and discipline be kept 
over our own spirits. May you and I set ourselves more determinately, 
from this time, to do and suffer al/ the acceptable and perfect will of 
God ; and although our utmost attempts may fall infinitely short of His 
glory, yet our labour shall not be in vain in the Lord. 

*T have continued very unwell ever since you left us, and the hot 
weather does not improve my health; but I am able to go about, and 
this is a mercy.”—(pp. 236, 237.) 


The following passage though more curiously tinged with the 
sectarian manner, yet really reminds us much more that it is 
meant as intercourse between two human beings who have 
common thoughts and feelings about the facts around them; and 
certainly fulfils our requisite of being characteristic. 


“You have now had my daughter Ellen with you the last month or 
five weeks; and I hope she will be making suitable advances in holiness 
whilst she enjoys the privilege of social intercourse with her religious 
friends, along with the many means of grace which so large a society as 
Leeds affords. 1 am very partial to one of your preachers, viz. Mr. 
George Smith. The others I do not know, but I understand that they 
are very acceptable men. Our preachers also are very well received, but 
I should like to see our chapels better filled. ‘There is not that spirit for 
hearing in Nottingham that there is in Leeds; yet I trust we have a very 
good work going on both in the town and circuit.”—(p. 249.) 


We will quote one more letter from Mrs. More, which, though 
it has its faults, is far more reasonable: it does communicate what 
could not possibly be learnt in any other way—her own state and 
feelings. Its fault is that though earnest and real, it is too 
laboured a reflection on herself! without the excuse (as far as 
appears) of asking aidance or adyice. It is in no sense a distinct 


appeal to the individual to whom she is writing. The writer 
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seems merely engaged on considering her own state, without any 
sense of the presence of another, and almost the whole letter 
might be an extract from a diary, 


“ | trifle away more time than I ought under pretence (for I must 
have a creditable motive to impose even upon myself) that it is good for 
my health ; but in reality, because it promises a sort of indolent plea- 
sure, and keeps me from thinking and finding out what is amiss in my- 
self. ‘The world, though I live in the gay part of it, | do not actually 
much love ; yet friendship and kindness have contributed to fix me there, 
and I dearly love many individuals in it. When I am in the great warld, 
I consider myself as in an enemy's country, and as beset with snares, 
aud this puts me upon my guard. IL know that many people whom I 
hear say a thousand brilliant and agreeable things, disbelieve, or, at least, 
disregard those truths on which I found my everlasting hopes. This sets 
me upon a more diligent inquiry inte those truths ; and ‘ upon the arch 
of Christianity, the more I press, the stronger I find it.’ Fears and snares 
seem necessary to excite my circumspection ; for it is certain that m 
mind has more languor, and my faith less energy here, where I have no 
temptations from without, and where I live in the full enjoyment and 
constant perusal of the most beautiful objects of inanimate nature, the 
lovely wonders of the munificence and bounty of God. Yet in the midst 
of his blessings I should be still more tempted to forget him, were it not 
for the frequent nervous head-aches and low fevers which I find to be 
wonderfully wholesome for my moral health. I feel grateful, dear sir, 
for your kind anxiety for my best interests. My situation is, as you 
rightly apprehend, full of danger; yet less from the pleasures than from 
the deceitful favour and the insinuating applause of the world. The 
goodness of God will, I humbly trust, preserve me from taking up with 
so poor a portion: nay, I hope that what he has given me, is to show 
that all is nothing, short of himself; yet there are times when I am apt 
to think it a great deal, and to forget him who has promised to be my 
portion for ever. 

“ T am delighted, as you rightly conjectured, with the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.’ I forget my dislike to allegory, while I read the spiritual vagaries 
of his fruitful imagination. 

‘Yours, dear Sir, most faithfully, 
H. More,” 

Comparing this, if the comparison may be admitted, with the 
last quoted letter of Sir W. Scott’s, its deficiency becomes 
obvious. In the latter, every sentence shows that Scott has his 
friend before his eyes, feels for him and with him; knows how 
he will take each sentence, and models it accordingly. And this, 
surely, is quite as possible, and as binding (if not more so) in 
point of taste and feeling, when we are taking the privilege of 
dwelling on ourselves, as when we are engaged even in commt- 
nicating sad news. 

We will close our article with translations of two letters of 
S. Anselm, which we do not choose to criticize very much, but 
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will lay at once before otir reader, merely ee him that he 
is not to measure too narrowly the modes of thought and speech 
of an Italian monk in the eleventh century by ours in England 
in the nineteenth; and begging him to observe, in the first place, 
how entirely they are written ¢o his friend; and secondly, the 
beautiful difference of tone between the assurances of affection 
addressed to the equal in the first instance, and the caution (or 
perhaps reproof) conveyed to the Bishop in the second. 


1. “ Zo the Reverend Master Gundulf, dearest Brother and surest Friend, 
the brother Anselm health. 


“ When I set myself to write to thee, soul of my soul most dear,—when 
I set myself to write to thee, I know not where I shall best begin what 
I wish to say. All that I think of thee is sweet and grateful to my 
heart; all that I wish thee, is the best that my mind can think. For 
I saw thee such that thou knowest how I loved thee; I hear of thee 
such, that God knoweth how I desire thee; so that, whithersoever thou 
goest, my love followeth thee ; wheresoever I abide, my desire embraceth 
thee. And as thou prayest me by thy messengers, urgest me by thy 
letters, assailest me by thy gifts that I should remember thee ; let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I remember thee not ;—not 
Gundulf my lay father—but Gundulf the monk, our brother. For how 
should I forget thee? He who is stamped on my heart like a seal on 
wax, how shall he be stolen from my memory? And now, why, as I 
hear, complainest thou so piteously that thou seest not my letters, and 
why prayest thou so lovingly to receive them often; when thou hast 
with thee always thine own knowledge of my heart. Thou mayest be 
silent, yet am I sure.thou lovest me, and though I hold my peace, thou 
art certain that 1 love thee. ‘Thou knowest that 1 doubt not of thee, 


and I am thy witness that thou art sure of me. If each of us then — 


knows the other's knowledge of himself, it only rests that we should 
send each other tidings of what concerns us, that we may joy or be 
sorry for each other. But all my own concerns, and for which I would 
have thee joy or be sorry with me, thou wilt better learn from the 
bearer of these papers, than from the writer of the letter. Greet the 
young Master Lanfranc, the nephew of the reverend lord and our 
father, the Archbishop Lanfranc, and offer them the desires of my 
faithful service. For as he is so near, and dear to him whom -I so 
lovingly revere, and so reverently love, that what he loves [ love; 
and for that I hear his manners are so lovely; therefore, if he think 
worthy, I offer him my duty, and beg his friendship. Greet Master 
Osbern, who is with you, as our beloved brother, in place of my most 
beloved Osbern who is dead. Would I* could entreat thee, and all 
my friends for him with fewer words, and more affection, than I can. 
Wherever is Osbern, his soul is my soul. Let me receive in him, 
while I live, all I can hope from their friendship when I am gone; so 
when I die, they may be idle. Farewell, farewell most dear, and to 


* This sentence, as it stands, we construe in a very questionable way, rather than’ 


interfere with the general course of the letter. 
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reward thee according to thy importunity, I pray, and pray thee remem- 
ber me, and forget not the soul of my beloved Osbern. But if I 
seem to burden thee overmuch, forget me and remember him. I have 
sent another letter to Master Henry; but change the names throughout, 
and thine may be his, and his thine. 


te The next letter is to the same friend, under changed rela- 
tions :— 
134 2. * T’o him, once most beloved brother, now sweetest father, then and now 
reverend master, the venerable Bishop Gundulf, the brother Anselm— 
ever his—so to fulfil the office of Bishop that he may earn eternal blessing. 
* Before I could send to your sweetest Holiness letters of exultation 
for your exaltation, | beard that the Pontifical election had advanced 
you—not to dominion, but to labour—not to pleasure, but to tribulation. 
On the one hand then, | would rejoice with your Fatherliness, as with him 


\ 
; 


ad whose past life the grace of God has sealed with its acceptance, in that 

he it has deigned to number you among the princes of his Church. On the 

tH 4 other, I needs must grieve with your Brotherliness, as one who the more 
H i] he is exalted, is loaded with the greater tribulation. But then, when I 
bia consider how holy Scripture witnesseth that out of tribulation cometh 
Het: patience, which hath her perfect work, and trial which worketh hope 
ba 4 that confoundeth not; I leary, in truth, not so much to condole with 
iia your Holiness for the labour which you have of your tribulation, as to 
Aa rejoice with you for the perfection and hope, to which, by it, you are 
| i 4 proceeding. ‘Therefore, glory to God in the highest, who hath so 
Hele loved you that he hath placed you in the fire of affliction, that he might 
erie temper your works even to perfection, and your hope, even to its right 


hardness. For if to them that love God all things work together for . 
good, why should not they who love him, in all things rejoicing give 
thanks for that good? Yet should they so do this, that, as man know- 
eth not whether he merit love or hate, they may serve him in fear, and 
rejoice to Him in trembling. This, however, every servant of God 
should observe, that he think ‘not that to be tribulation, which is no 
tribulation ; lest thinking that to be tribulation, which he ought not even 
to feel, he be accountable to have fallen by the cowardice of weakness, 
even because he mourns what he ought not to mourn, where he thinks 
he bas conquered by the strength of patience. For so, thinking bim- 
self something when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself. I exhort your 
Holiness therefore, that you in no wise think that tribulation which 
hurts neither body nor soul, nor be so sorrowful, if those things are 
against you which the servant of God ought to despise, that by loving 
more than is right things transitory, you prove yourself to love less 
than becomes you things eternal. For every man plainly shows that be 
loves those things which he cannot bear to lose without sorrow. For 
no one thinks he suffers hardship, except he is thwarted in what be 
loves. I commend to your Fatberliness, with all the charitable care I 
can, our dear brother Richard. So may it not hurt him that he is 


parted from our company, but rather profit him that he is received into 
your intimacy.” 
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Art. VII.—Sermons of Launcelot Andrewes, sometime Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. Part of the Anglo-Catholic Library, 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


A NEw edition of Bishop Andrewes’ Sermons cannot but be a 
satisfactory sight to all who wish well to our religion and theo- 
logy, and, as a sign of the times, is a most favourable and 
hopeful event, It is one instance, out of many that are daily 
coming to our knowledge, which shows the steady progress we 
are making in shaking off the coldness and latitudinarianism of 
the last century, and reverting to the purer and more genuine 
and native theology of our Church. [tis a good sign too when 
an age publishes other works besides its own, just as it Is a good 
sign when a man can enter into other persons’ thoughts, feelings, 
and views, and is not always bent on putting forth and developing 
his own. The last century published hardly any theological 
works but those of its own divines, and people fell into that nar- 
row-mindedness which naturally follows, when they feed upon 
their own shadows and reflections, and spin a religious system out 
of their own heads. Jortin and Leland went down with a genera- 
tion, that scarcely knew of any better or abler men than Jortin and 
Leland, and the Warburtonian school carried their dicta with a high 
hand, in a period of religious and intellectual poverty, amongst 
minds that had not data by which to measure or resistthem, And 
this interval of barrenness in our Church has left this bad effect be- 
hind it among others; that it has thrown back our earlier divines 
into a position of remoteness, and comparative antiquity, quite in- 
consistent with the real place and office they fulfil towards us. 
Though from their time to the present the line of their teaching 
has been kept up in our Church, to an extent that would justify 
us in saying that we have never entirely lost sight of it, still it 1s 
but too true that the main body of us have to revert rather than 
succeed to them ; and even where we may have been unconsciously 
imbued with their principles, their actual works are unread and 
unknown. The writings of the school to which Bishop Andrewes 
belongs, ought properly to have been handed down to us in a 
regular line, as the natural and-ordinary teaching of our Church. 


Such men ought to have been looked upon by us at this day not 


as ancients, but as moderns, as if they lived amongst us, and were 
our own bishops and professors. But as it is they extend their 
hand to us over a century of puritanism, and another century of 
indifferentism ; and we must lay hold of that hand, and pull them 
over to us as we can. ‘The present edition of Bishop Andrewes 
is a good sign, among others, that we are using our endeavours to 
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do so, and, we trust, an omen that we shall succeed, His ser- 
mons are now made part of the theology of the day; we have 
reduced them from the folio to the octavo, and given them the 
benefit of white paper, and cloth binding, How far these orna- 
ments and conveniences are good in the abstract, and add to 
the dignity of our old theology, we do not say; we enter not 
into the question of folios and octavos, or into the intrinsic merits 
of the improvements which the art of bookmaking has from time 
to time achieved. We only observe with pleasure that we are 
appropriating the works of our old divines, renewing our aquaint- 
ance with them according to our own fashion, and giving them a 
recognized influence and real position in our theological teaching. 
When all other books, of whatever principles, creed, or morals, 
are going about with the advantages of a modern shape and 
exterior, it is evidently unfair that writers of such character 
should continue incarcerated in gigantic tomes, and nobody 
be courageous enough to set them free. The last centur 

indeed let them remain there with the most contemptuous eb 
ness, but a different order of things is now arising; and we 
see them at last among us in a modern garb, and looking like 
ourselves, As we would not go to them, they come to us; as 
we would not approach the venerable, but rather inaccessible 
mansions wherein they have dwelt so long, they come to ours ; 
they step over from the study of the professor, to that of the 
country cleygyman—from the public library, to the family book- 
case. And we only hope that they will gain in familiarity what 
they lose in awe, be applied to as friends and counsellors, and 
allowed to insinuate good principles, if not to dictate them, If 
they succeed in doing this, we shall be reconciled to their modern 
dress, and more than repaid for the departure from external 
dignity. 

And now that we have congratulated our readers on so valua- 
ble an addition to our libraries, we shall attempt to do little more 
than extract a few passages from the sermons, as specimens of 
their style, and of the mode of argument pursued in them. But 
first for a few remarks on the edition itself, for which we are 
indebted, we believe, to Mr. Wilson of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. We are glad to see that Bishop Andrewes has met with 


_ an editor fully equal to the task, not an easy one, of re-modelling 


and correcting an old edition ; a work for which we ought to be 
the more obliged to him, as the labour and skill spent upon 
it must necessarily escape the eyes of ordinary readers, who 
only see that the book before them, as a book, looks and reads 
well, and do not know the process it has gone through in 
order to be brought into its present shape. It has been too 
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much the fashion of editors lately to evade the solid difficulties 
of their office, and instead of examining the text of a book, 
verifying the references, arranging the headings, and other dry 
but very necessary labours, to content themselves with appending 
a few notes, or—which has been a very favourite expedient— 
writing an introductory essay. It is obvious that this mode of 
editing a book, notwithstanding the advantage it has over the 
other in the eyes of the common reader, from the circumstance 
of the editorship being seen, and from its appearing a positive 
addition to the work, and therefore flattering the purchaser with 
the idea that he gets something over and above for bis money, 
does in reality leave the work exactly where it found it. A Mr. 
A. ora Mr. B. affixes his imprimatur to some work, the author of 
which perhaps, having once had the honour of being known to 
the world, has long since been eclipsed by the reputation of those 
gentlemen. Such at least is the notion of this class of editors, 
who accordingly introduce their author to the public—We 
recommend Bishop or Dean ——’s work to general attention ;— 
we give him the sanction of our names, and think it desirable that 
you should read it; but judge it highly essential in the first in- 
stance that you should read fifty pages of our own composition 
which we have prefixed to the said work, After you have done 
that, you may consider yourselves discharged from further respon- 
sibility, and may take your own time about reading the rest —Mr. 
Wilson is not one of these editors: the very little that he has 
thought it necessary to do in that way, is apposite and well ex- 
pressed ; but his main labours are to be looked for in the sub- 
stratum of the book, in which various improvements have been 
made on the old editions. With respect to punctuation, for ex- 
ample :—the style of Bishop Andrewes is awkward to manage in 
this particular, and the old editors seem to have solved the diffi- 
culty either by the simplifying process, i.e. by often reducing the 
stops to two, and those of the most decided character, the colon 
and full stop; or by the opposite extreme, of inserting a comma 
almost between every two words, ‘These two methods, together 
with the frequent use of the parenthesis, have been found to 
rplex and interrupt the reader considerably, who found him- 
self either suddenly imprisoned within two hooks, or flatly op- 
posed by the stern full stop or its next coadjutor; or his steps 
caught at and pulled back by a succession of little commas, that 
answered no purpose but to impede arid annoy his passage. Anya 
body who will take the trouble to compare the present edition of . 
Bishop Andrewes with the old ones, will not fail to see an im- 
provement in this respect, which gives a greater flow and conse- 
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cutiveness to the style. The references too, so far as we have 
examined, seem to have been verified with the greatest precision, 
and many new ones have been added, often in places where An- 
drewes has simply mentioned the name of the writer, without 
giving any other clue. ‘These and other points, which we need 
not enter into, sufficiently show that the bishop has fallen into 
scholar-like hands, and been fortunate in a keen-sighted and 
judicious editor. For further information we refer the reader to 
‘Mr. Wilson’s own preface to the first volume. 


‘ The text has been carefully reprinted from the second edition, pub- 
lished in 1631, and it has throughout been collated with the editions of 
1641 and 1661.”...... 

“Much labour has been bestowed upon the marginal references to 
Scripture, many of which were found upon examination to be exceed- 
ingly erroneous, and it soon became apparent, that unless they were 
revised throughout, the reader would experience no ordinary difficulty 
in discovering the passages to which he was directed. ‘They have ac- 
cordingly been subjected to a rigid scrutiny, and the result bas been that 
the editor is led to hope but few inaccuracies have escaped his observa- 
tion. It must, however, be borne in mind, that in many cases the re- 
ference to Scripture is very slight, and almost imperceptible without the 
aid of the Vulgate, where a word or phrase appears to have attracted . 
the bishop's attention, and to have been marked by him more from its 
allusion than from its actual relation to the passage in question. 

“ The editor regrets that he has not been equally successful with al] 
the quotations which are given from the fathers and other writers. Where- 
ever any reference whatever is given to any part of their works, it has 
invariably been sought out and verified; but sometimes where a father 
of the Church is merely cited by name, and no particular treatise is 
mentioned, it has been found impossible to discover the passage, espe- 
cially where the quotation is made from such voluminous writers as 
Augustin and Chrysostom, and the sentiment is such as might have been 
expressed by a Christian writer of almost any age and country. In all 
cases however of importance, where the citation is not used merely by 
way of illustration, but in support of some primitive doctrine or usage, 
the greatest pains have been taken to find the passage, and in scarcely 
any instance of this nature has the result been otherwise than successful. 
It may be added, that when the exact passage quoted cannot with cer- 
tainty be ascertained, the reader is occasionally referred to a parallel sen- 
timent from the same author, which may perhaps after all have been the 

intended. 

“ The present mode of punctuation and orthography has for the most 
part been adopted throughout... Some few proper names, however, have 
been retained, as it was thought that, if altered, too great a change 
would have been made in their pronunciation, and that consequently 
they would not harmonize so well with the general style of the author.” 
—p. viii. 
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To proceed to the Sermons themselves—of the four volumes 
before us, the first three are appropriated to the four great eccle- 
siastical seasons, Christmas, Lent, Easter, and Whitsuntide; the 
last to the conspiracy of the Gowries, and the Gunpowder Plot, 
The first are of course the most valuable, in a theological point 
of view, though all are interesting as abounding so in marks of 
the peculiar force, animation, depth, and fertility of Bishop An- 
drewes’ mind. He has peculiarities of style partly belonging to 
his age, and partly his own, which considerably prejudice us 
against him at first, and to which, accustomed as we are to so 
much more flowing and regular a way of writing, we can never 
quite reconcile ourselves; but with these peculiarities of his 
own, he has also felicities of his own, which are displaying them- 
selves at every step. His theological explanations show the 
connexion of one great doctrine with another, the bearings of 
one great fact of Christianity upon another, with admirable 
decision and completeness. He is so quick and varied, so dex- 
terous and so rich in his combinations ; he brings facts, types, 
prophecies, and doctrines together with such rapidity; groups, 
arranges, systematizes, sets and resets them with such readiness 
and multiplicity of movement, that he seems to have a kind of 
ubiquity, and to be every where and in every part of the system 
at the same time. He no sooner thinks of one thing than he 
thinks of another, and of another after that. He He every 
thing in his head at once, not in the sense in which a puzzle- 
headed person may be said to have, who has every idea confused 
in his ‘mind, because he has no one idea clear, but like a man who 
is at once clear-headed and manifold, if we may be allowed the 
word, in his ideas, who can do more than apprehend one point 
keenly, or many points dimly,—can apprehend, that is to say, 
many keenly. And this peculiarity of intellect has a good deal 
to do with the formation of his style, which though partly that of 
the age in which he lived, is at the same time obviously a natural 
style and expresses the working of his own mind. He is never 
longer in stating a thing than he can possibly help, because, his 
mind being always, as it were, two or three steps a-head of his 
pen, he lays down the point in hand en passant on his way to 
something else, and therefore does not apply himself more to it 
than is necessary in the way of business. What he is going to 
say occupies him; what he is suying, he only says and no more. 
He pursues, rather than 1s carried on 1d his subject, and maintains 
the vigour of his style, by perpetually renewing rather than by 
sustaining it. 

These characteristics of Bishop Andrewes are not plainly dis- 
coverable, we allow, at first sight, merged as they are in the general 
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outside effect of barshness—some would say—pedantry, which 
short and broken sentences, irregular constructions, quaintnesses, 
colloquialisms, and perpetual Latin quotations can hardly fail to 
give. But when we have gone over three or four sermons we begin 
tosee what lies underneath this surface. We begin to make allow- 
ance for peculiarities which our taste still opposes, and even to see 
a reason and a purpose in them, though that reason and purpose 
may not outweigh with us their evident disadvantages. For exam- 
ple, Bishop Andrewes very often quotes from the Vulgate, a cir- 
cumstance singly and by itself, considering bis frequent appeal to 
Scripture, sufficient to account for a great deal of that repulsive ap- 
pearance which his pages at first present. But if we only reflect a 
moment, it occurs to us that the custom of quoting the Vulgate was 
of course not uncommon in his day, and was very natural and pro- 
per, when Latin was still used occasionally as an epistolary and even 
colloquial language among learned men, before our present au- 
thorized version had come out, and especially in sermons preached 
before a learned monarch, and well-read court; we recollect in 
short that such points as these are no more than the differences of 
times and circumstances, and that to make no allowance for them, 
as such, implies either narrowmindedness or forgetfulness of facts. 
But the mere use of the Vulgate is not perhaps so strong a sub-- 
ject of criticism as his peculiar mode of quoting it, that way of 
chopping up his texts, and perpetually discharging the pieces, as 
if they were bolts or missiles, by which he was trying to hit his 
conclusion. He takes two or three words of a text, or oftew only 
one, a verb, noun, adverb, or preposition indifferently, isolates it 
for the present and recurs to it again and again, ‘So then que- 
rebant Eum is as it should be. But I add, 1, If it be guerebant, 
seeking indeed, 2, And if it be guarebant Lum, seeking Him.”— 
“So the seeking of God is to be allowed a time too. What time 
is that? Verily we shall do it absolutely, all our life long. Not 
when, but when not? without limitation continually. And in this 
sense we grant cum occideret; then and at other times too. But 
(speaking of a certain class of persons) follow them all their life 
long and they find not this cum, but put it from one cum to ano- 
ther, till there be none left, but only cum occideret.” This mode 
of quoting is indeed sufficiently at variance with our ideas of a 
formal style, and rules of regular composition, But sermons in 
Bishop Andrewes’ days bad a good deal less of the book-charac- 
ter than they have had for the last century; the work of the 

acher rested less in the bare composition; he wrote his speak- 
ing, rather than spoke his writing. And over and above this 
consideration, the quaintness of style that we are now instancing 
seems intended to answer a particular object, which Bishop An- 
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drewes, we must observe, has always in view, viz. the ex 

of his text. He seems always on his guard, either against losing 
sight of his text himself, or allowing his hearer to do so; and so 
he takes it about with him wherever he goes, and for convenience 
sake divides and parcels it, that he may only have a little of it to 
hold in his hand at once. A single word reminds the hearer 
not only of that word as it stood by itself, but of the portion of 
the text whence it came; it represents some one department of 
the subject, some one stage in the argument; it is in fact a kind 
of short-hand, meant to relieve the writer in the work of explana- 
tion, by enabling him both to keep the question constantly in view 
on the one hand, and avoid the continual repetition of it in full 
on the other, which wouid be to overload the argument with stale 
matter,—an ever fertile source of difficulty to writers, who are in 
the dilemma often of being obliged either to repeat a point and. 
be tedious, or to leave it behind them and run the risk of forget- 
ting it, It would appear that a kind of algebraical method of de- 
noting things might often be of use, some method of referring to 
and recalling what we had said before, without going through all 
the forms of speech necessary in common language. Bishop 
Andrewes’ short way of quoting seems intended, though not per- 
haps with any definite view on the writer’s part, to answer this 
purpose ; and it is quite of a piece with his general short and di- 
vided style. His sermons in fact have, in these respects, both the 
advantages and the disadvantages, whatever those may be, of being 
more like very copious and connected notes for discourses, than 
discourses themselves. ‘They haye the terseness, freshness, and 
condensation of ideas first put together, together with their want 
of form and polish; though we gather at the same time from 
Andrewes’ contemporaries that the delivery made up considerably 
for this deficiency. 


“It is universally allowed by all his cotemporaries that the bishop's 
mode of delivery was the happiest that could well be conceived, and not 
only happy, but absolutely inimitable; and therefore our opinion of 
their merits, however high it may be raised, will still fall short of the 
deliberate judgment of those who heard from the pulpit what we must 
be content to read in our closets; and while we esteem the writings 
and revere the memory of one who was every way so distinguished as 
Bishop Andrewes, we may perhaps be permitted to say to the reader, 
what the Athenian orator was so anxious to impress upon his audience 
—Quanto magis admiraremini si audissetis ipsum.” — Preface to vol. i, 


These few remarks, we hope, have given the reader some idea 
of what he is to look for in these sermons, He will see, after a 
very short acquaintance with them, that they are not at all calcu- 
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lated for a family circle, but rather for the private reader, whether 
lay or clerical, who wishes to gain ideas on religious subjects, 
and make himself more of a theologian than he is at present. 
They occupy a very useful position in this point of view, being 
not too plain and simple on the one hand, or too deep and mys- 
tical on the other, to suit the ordinary student of divinity, and 
the intelligent general reader, who admits divinity into his plan. 
To clergymen especially, the particular line which Bishop An- 
drewes adopts of explaining Scripture texts makes his sermons 
doubly serviceable and important. ‘To use the editor’s words: 


“They are for the most part exegetical and practical, almost exactly 
answering to the description of a sermon given by Bishop Cosin. They 
explain and they enforce'a portion of Holy Writ, and they do it with 
such clearness and strength of reasoning, and with so powerful an - 
peal to the conscience, that they could hardly fail to have impressed 
most careless and irreverent of those who heard them.” 


The peculiarities of the Bishop’s sty/e would not of course in- 
terfere with the value of his materials, to any one who chose 
to make use of them in the composition of his own discourses. 
Aud whether or not he turned the’ sermons to definite account 
in this way, he would not fail to see their general utility as a 
comment upon Scripture, a comment not only containing’ a 
vast amount of solid theological matter, but, what is of almost 
as much importance, arranging it under heads and laying it 
out in accurate and comprehensive schemes which serve both 
to impress it on the memory, and to show the depth and consis- 
tency of it asa system. We give as a specimen of his mode of 
exposition, the Seventh Sermon of the Whitsunday Series, which 
happens to be a more available one for the purpose of quotation, 
though it is not at all superior, in our opinion, to many others 
that may be met with in the collection. It is on the subject of 
the Ascension, and the gift of the Holy Ghost, viewed in connec- 
tion, the text being Psalm Ixviii. 18:—‘* Thou art gone up on 
high, thou hast led captivity captive, and received gifts for men; 
yea, even for thine enemies, that the Lord God might dwell among 
them.” ‘The sermon takes the several clauses of this text in suc- 
cession, brings out their full meaning separately, and shows at 
the same time how they run into each other, and form a con- 
nected and consistent whole; our Lord’s ascension having rela- 
tion backward to his resurrection and crucifixion, and forward to 
the gift of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. ‘The argument is this: 
The Ascension is a triumph ; the ceremony of a triumph consists 
of two parts, one leading captives bound, the other dispensing 
gifts, money, Xc. among the multitude, in which respect it has the 
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character of a jubilee. Regarding the Ascension in the former 
light, “ the captivity which is led captive” is the devil; this 
leading captive presupposes a victory, victory a battle, battle a 
quarrel whereupon it grew: His resurrection is His victory, His 
death His battle, His quarrel is about us ‘‘ men.” Regarding it 
in the latter light it gives all gifts in one, the indwelling of God 
—that the Lord God might dwell among them—which gift is 
imparted to men, and, what is more, to enemies. And this gift, 
he continues, we obtain by unity, this unity by love, this love by 
the sacrament of love, thus connecting Christ’s great gift on earth 
with his great gift from heaven. 


© Ascendit Dominus in jubilo, saith the forty-seventh Psalm, a proper 
and peculiar Psalm for this day. For this is the fiftieth day, and fifty 
is the number of the jubilee; we must look for a jubilee ever at Pente- 
cost. He went up in jubilo, Now to a jubilee there go two acts: 1. 
the releasing of prisoners, one ; 2. and the new giving or granting 
estates gratis, dona dedit, the other. And both are here. 

“* He went up iu triumph, as a Roman victor up to the A Tri 
Capitol; as David, after his conquest, up to Sion: so He Triumph. 
to the Capitol in Heaven, to the Sion that is above, the high and holy 
places made without hands. Now, two actus triumphales there were : 
1. One, captives led bound before the chariot ; 2. The other, casting 
abroad of new coin, or as they called them, missila, among the multitude. 
And these two are in this. This the manner of His going up, like the 
Jews’ jubilee, like the heathens’ triumph. 1. First then of His valour, 
in His victory, leading His captivity. 2. Then of His bounty in His 
triumph, dispersing His gifts.”.......... 

“ 1 ask then, what was this captivity here? Of whom? 1. Leading 
when taken ? when led? For taken it must be, beforeitcan captive — 
be led in triumph. Some interpret it by Satan, say it was by him and 
‘ the power of darkness.’ Some other, that it was Adam and all his pro- 
geny ; and so we are in it too. And both say well; they and we were 
taken together. For when they were taken captives, we that then were 
in their hand and power as captives to them, were taken together with 
them. So both were taken, and by Christ both ; but not both alike. 
Both were taken, but not both led. They were taken and led; we are 
taken, and let go. And not let go barely, but rewarded with gifts, as 
it is in the verse. Both these are within the compass of this Psalm, 

“ To begin with this of the verse ; we find it more particularly set 
down, Colossians the second. ‘There, of the ‘ principulities and powers 
of hell’ it is said, Christ ‘ spoiled them, made a show of them, triumphed 
over them in His own person.’ | 

“ With these He had battle at His death, and then he seemed to lose 
the field. But up again He got at His resurrection ; and then got the 
day, carried the victory clear. For lo, as with a trumpet, the Apostle 
soundeth the victory, Absorpta est mors in victorid, ‘ death is sw ed 
up in victory.’ : 

NO, LXI.—JAN, 1842, N 
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“ But what was the quarrel? That began about us, hominabus ; in 
every branch we must take in that word. For no other quarrel had He, 
but that these whom He leads away captive here, had led us captive 
away before. 

“ And the quarrel was just: for we were His, twice His. 1. His 
once by creation, ‘ the work of His hands. 2. His again now, by re- 
demption, ‘ the price of His blood.’ He had no reason to lose that 
was His quite. It stood not with His honour to see them carried away 
without all recovery. 

** But how came we captives? Look to Genesis the third. There 
ye find lex membrorum, as St. Paul calleth it, ‘ fleshly lusts,’ as St. 
Peter, a garrison that lieth in us, even in our loins, and ‘ fighteth against 
our souls.’ They surprised Adam, and of whom one is overcome, his 
captive he is. So was he Jed away captive, and in him all mankind.’.... 

** Will ye then see this ‘ captivity’ turned away, and those that took 
us taken themselves? Look to His resurrection. Agnus occisus est is 
true, like a lamb He died; but that was, respect had to His Father. 
To Him He was lamb in all meekness, to satisfy His justice, and to pay 
Him the ransom for us and for our enlargement, whose prisoners justly 
we were. That paid, and justice satisfied, the ‘ hand-writing of the 
law that was against us’ was delivered Him, and He cancelled it. Then 
had He good right to us. But death, and ‘ he that had the power of 
death, the devil,’ for all that would not let Him go, but detained Him 
still wrongfully. With them, the lamb would do no good ; so He took 
the lion. Died a lamb, but rose a lion, and took on like a lion indeed ; 
* broke up the gates of death,’ and made the gates of brass fly in sun- 
der ; trod on the serpent’s head and all to bruised it; came upon him, 
‘took from him his armour wherein he trusted, and divided his spoils.’ 
So it is in the Gospel, so in this Psalm. Till He had right, He had no 
might, was alamb. But He bad no sooner right, but He made His 
might appear, was a lion; et vicit Leo de tribu Juda. His right was 
seen in His death, His might in His resurrection. 

“ Ye see them taken ; now, will ye see them led? Of this victory, this 
here is the triumph. And if ye will see it more at large, ye may in the 
Prophet Osee; and out of him in the Apostle, the first it Corinthians, 
the fifteenth chapter: death led captive without His sting ; hell led as 
one that had lost the victory ; ‘ the strength of sin,’ the law, rent and 
fastened to His cross, ensign-wise ; the serpent’s head bruised, borne 
before Him in triumph, as was Goliath's head by David returning from 
the victory. And this was His triumph. 

“* So then, upon the matter here is a double captivity, a first, aud a 
second, 1. A first, and in it captivans they, and captivata we. 2. A 
second, and in it captioans He, and captivata they. They took us and 
He took them. And this is the jubilee, that He That was overcome 
did overcome ; and they that had overcome were overcome themselves. 
That captivans is become captivata, and captivata is brought out of cap- 
tivity and set at liberty. For the leading of this captivity was the turn- 
ing away of ours. 


“ The ‘ five kings’ took Sodom and carried Lot away prisoner: 
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Comes me Abraham upon them, takes the five kings and Lot in their 
hands ; so Lot and they both became Abraham’s captives. The Ama- 
lekites took Ziklag, David’s town, his wives, children, and all his people. 
David makes after them, takes Amalek, and with them his own flock 
too; and so became master of both. So did the Son of Abraham, and 
the Son of David, in this captivity here. . 

“* For all the world as an English ship takes a Turkish galley, where- 
in are held many Christian captives at the oar. Both are taken, Turks 
and Christians ; both become prisoners to the English ship. . The poor 
souls in the galley, when they see the English ship hath the upper hand 
are glad, I dare say, so to be taken; they know it will turn to their 
good, and in the end to their letting go.” 

“ And this for the first point of ascendit in jubilo—a prin- 2. Dispensing 
cipal part whereof was the releasing of captives—and so sift. 
much for the triumph of His victory. Now for the bounty of His tri- 
umph. In that, His valour, valour in leading cuptivity ; in this His 
magnificence, magnificence in distributing His gifts. 

** Accepit dona, received gifts for men, yea even for thine enemies.— 
Four points there be in it. 1. ‘ Received,’ first; 2. then, ‘ gifts;’ 3. 
thirdly, ‘ for men ;’ 4. and last, an enlargement of this last word men ; 
for such men as of all men seemed least likely to get any of them, 
‘even for His enemies.’ 

*** Received’ from whom? Whosoever the party was He received 
them from, He seems to stand well affected to us. It is the Father. 
one we see He said true of Him, ‘ I go up to My Father, and to your 

ather.’ 

“ * Received gifts.’ To speak of these gifts in particular, one hour- 
glass will not serve, they be so many. ‘To recapitulate dona in dono, all 
in one: it is the gift of gifts, the gift of the Holy Ghost, the proper 
gift or missile of this day. O st scires donum Dei, saith our Saviour of 
it, if we but knew this gift! And God grant we may know it, that is, 
that we may receive it, for then we shall, but otherwise we shall never 
know it; for nemo scit nisi qui acceperit, ‘ but he that receiveth it, no 
man knoweth it.’ ”’ 

“* Now the parties for whom all these: Lominibus. As- 7 |, 
cendit, duxit, dedit, all for hominibus, ‘for men!’ ‘ For men’ . 
He ‘ ascended up on high ;’ ‘ for men’ He ‘led captivity ;’ ‘ for men’ 
He ‘ received’ these ‘ gifts.’ They the cistern, into which all these 
three streams-do flow. As God, of God He received them, that as man 
to matt He might deal them. I will tell you St. Paul’s note upon this 
word, and indeed it is the only cause for which He there bringeth in 
this verse; the number—that it is Aominibus, not homini. ‘To men’ 
among them ; to every one some, not to any one all. For no one man 
is hominibus, and hominibus it is He deals them to, None so complete 
but he wants some; none so bare left that he wants all.” 

“ The last is the enlargement of His largess of this clause 
in the grant. ‘For men?’ yea, for some men, some special 
men, may some say, such as Abrabam and David, God's friends ; but not 
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for his enemies, nor for such as 1. Yes ; 0’ x ‘even for His ene- 
mies,’ even for ‘ His rebels,’ so is the nature of the word, even to them 
this day is He willing to part with His gifts. ‘ His enemies?’ why the 
devils themselves ‘are no more but so, but His enemies ; what, for them ? 
No; it is hominibus, etiam inimicis, it is not damonibus; so they are out 
clear. But for men, though His enemies, there is hope in this clause. 
And O the bountifulness of God, that there is hope even for them, that 
He so far enlargeth the gifts of His feast ! 

* Will ye but hear His commission given about this point? This it 
is; that ‘ remission of sins,’ the chief gift of all, ‘in His name be 
proclaimed to all nations.’ And all nations then, in a manner, were 
within the Apostle’s cum inimici essemus. But that is not it, but the last 
words that follow ; that this proclamation should be made, ‘ beginning 
at Jerusalem.’ At Jerusalem? why there all the injuries were done 
Him, all the indignities offered Him that could possibly be offered Him, 
that could possibly be offered by one enemy to another. Begin there? 
why the stones were yet moist with His blood so lately shed, so few 
days before as scarce dry at the proclamation time. Well yet, there 
begin: this is etiam inimicis indeed. Enough to shew He: would have 
His enemies should be the better for this day; festum charitatis this 
right. 

** And will ye now see this put in execution? This very day, so soon 
as ever these gifts were come, St. Peter thus proclaims, that Holy and 
* Just One, ye have been the betrayers and murderers’ of Him—that is 
inimicis, trow I, in the highest degree. Well yet, ‘ repent and be bap- 
tized, and your sins,’ yea even that sin also, ‘ shall be done away, and 
~ shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ They that had laid Him full 
ow, past ever ascending as they thought, even they have their parts in 
His ascension. ‘They that bound Him as prisoner, He looses their cap- 
tivity. They that did damna dare to Him, He doth dona dare to them. 
All to shew, etiam inimicis is no more than the truth ; and what would 
we more? ‘Then let no man despair of his part in these gifts, or say, I 
am shut out of the grant, I have so lived, so behaved myself, never 
dwell with God, 1. Why, what art thou? A captive? Nay, art thou 
anenemy: Why, if de hominibus, etiam inimicis ; if a man, though an 
enemy ; this Scripture will reach him, if be put it not from him. The 
words are so plain ; ‘ for men, yea though His very enemies.’ 

** See then what difference is between the two feasts : the Resurrec- 
tion, the first verse of the Psalm, ‘ Let God arise, and let His enemies 
be scattered ;' that is, intmict demones, or men that put Him from them. 
But now at this, ‘ Let God arise, and let His enemies’—that were, and 
would not be—be gathered, and let ‘ those that hate Him’—and now 
hate themselves for it—fly unto Him. It is the feast of Pentecost to- 
day. This is the day for etiam inimicis ; to-day He hath ‘ gifts’ even 
for — And thus much for the latter part, and so for the whole 
triumph. 

“ The end now why all this. Hominibus, ‘ for men, that God may 
dwell meee men.’ God, that is the whole Trinity by this Person of it. 
Why? dwelt He not among men before? He did. I know not well 
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whether it may be called dwelling, but sure never so did before as since 
these gifts came from Him. 

“ Did not ‘ dwell’ (they call it visiting) then ; went and came, and 
that was all. But since He came to settle Himself, to take His resi- 
dence, not to visit any longer, but even to ‘ dwell among them.’ 

“ Nor ‘ among men’ beforé, but among some men. He was 
up, as it were, notus in Juded Deus, and there was all. Since the ‘ ful- 
ness of the Gentiles’ is come in, Japhet into Shem’s tents; all nations 
His neighbours are interested in Him and His gifts alike. St. Paul 
upon this verse, ‘ He ascended,’ ut impleret omnia. Impleret His, omnia 
ours. Filled with His gifts He, full all; that is, all the compass of the 
earth full of His fulness.” - | 
These gifts ob- ‘ But first, two things would be done. 1. The place 
tained by unity. would be meet ; 2. and the usage or entertainment accord- 
ing. For the place, never look about for a soil where; the place are 
we ourselves. He must dwell in us if ever He dwell among us. Jn 
us I say, not beside us; m2*Dw is the word, and so it signifieth ; sic 
inter nos, ut in nobis. : 

“ And if so, then locus and locatum would be suitable. A dove He 
is: He will not come but ad ¢tecta candida, to no foul or sooty place. 
Ointment He is: poured He will not be but into a clean and sweet, not 
into a stinking or ore phial. ‘To hold us to the word; God He 
is, and Holy is His title: so would His place be a holy place ; and, for 
God, a Temple. You know who saith, ’emplum Dei estis vos, ‘ Know 
ye not ye are the Temples of God, if He dwell in you ? 

“ But it is not the place, though never so commodious, makes one so 
willing to dwell, as doth the good usage or respect of those, in the 
midst of whom it is. Here will I dwell, for | have a delight, saith He. 
It would be such as to delight Him, if it might be; but such as at no 
hand to grieve Him. For then He is gone again; migremus hinc 
straight, and we force Him to it. For who would dwell where he can- 
not dwell but with continual grief ? 

* And what is there will sooner grieve Him and make Him to quit 
us, than discord or disunion? Among divided men or minds He will 
not dwell. Not but where unity and love is. In vain we talk of the 
Spirit without these. Aaron's ointment and the dew of Hermon—both 
types of Him—ye know what Psalm they belong to; it begins with 
habitare fratres in unum. It is in this Psalm before, ‘where men are 
of one mind in a house’—there He delights to be. This very day, 
they that received Him were opoOvpacoy, * with one accord in one 
ee We said even now: to ‘ dwell among us,’ He must dwell in us ; 
and in us He will ‘ dwell’ if the fruits of His Spirit be found in us. 
And of His fruits the very first is love. And the fruit is as the tree is. 
For He Himself is love, the essential love, and love-knot of the undi- 
vided Trinity. 

* Now to work love, the undoubted both sign and means of His 
dwelling, what better way, or how sooner wrought, than by the sacra- 
ment of love, at the feast of love, upon the feast-day of ; when 
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love descended with both his hands full of gifts, for very love to take up 
His dwelling with us ? 

* You shall observe: there ever was and will be a near alliance be- 
tween His dona dedit hominibus, and His dona reliquit hominibus, ‘ the 
gifts He sent’ and ‘ the gifts He left us.” He left us the gifts of His 
body and blood. His body broken, and full of the characters of love all 
over. His blood shed, every drop whereof is a great drop of love. To 
those which were sent, these which were left, love, joy, peace, have a 
special convatural reference, to breed and to maintain each other. His 
body the Spirit of strength, His blood the Spirit of comfort ; both, the 
Spirit of love.”—vol. iii. pp. 227—239. 


We have extended this series of extracts to somewhat unusual 
limits, in order to give the reader an idea of the connected way 
in which Bishop Andrewes manages the explanation ofsa text, and 
of the wholeness and completeness which characterizes a discourse 
of his. ‘The following is a more isolated specimen of exposition 
on the text—* And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of 
a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting :” one of four verses which compose the text of the sermon, 
and which he goes through in order. 


“‘ Now, this ‘ wind’ that came and made this sound, is here described 
with four properties. 1. It fell ‘ suddenly ;’ 2. it was ‘mighty’ or vio- 
leut ; 3. it came ‘from Heaven ;’ 4. ‘ it filled the place where they sat’ 
—that place and no other. Of which, the two first are ordinary, and, 
like the wind, common: 1. To be sudden, 2. and to be violent. The 
other two not so, but dislike: 3. To come ‘from Heaven,’ 4. and to keep 
itself within one place; and that, of no great compass. 

“Tt fell suddenly, dgrw @epopévn. Sodoth the wind. It riseth often- 
times in the midst of a calm, giveth no warning, but rusheth up of a 
sudden ; and even so doth the Spirit. For that ‘cometh not by obser- 
vation’ neither, saith our Saviour, you can make no set rules of it; you 
must wait for It as well when It cometh not, as when It comes. Many 
times It is ‘found of them that seek It not,’ and therefore little account 
make of It, and therefore little deserve it. Cecidit super.eum Spiritus, is 
so common in both the Old and New ‘Testament, as we can make.no 
doubt of this. Which sheweth It falls suddenly, It creeps not: serpentis 
est serpere. Commonly, motions that come from the serpent, creep upon 
us; but, nesert tarda molimina Spiritus Sancti gratia, saith Ambrose. 
Velociter currit sermo Ejus, ‘ His word runneth very swiftly,’ and ‘ His 
Spirit cometh with the wings of the wind.’ And therefore sudden, saith 
Gregory, because things, if they be not sudden, awake us not, affect us 
not; but, repentina valde mutant, ‘ sudden things start us and make us 
look up.’ And therefore sudden, saith he again, that men may learn not 
to despise present motions of grace, though suddenly rising in them, and 
though they can give no certain reason of them, but take the wind while 
it bloweth, and the water while the Angel moveth it, as not knowing 
when it will, or whether ever it will blow again, or stir any more. It 
is dgyw depopévn, it fell on a sudden. 
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“It was a ‘mighty’ or vehement ‘wind.’ The wind is so, and the 
Spirit is so; both in this, well sorted together. 

“Of the wind it is a common observation, that being nothing else but a 
puff of air, the, thinnest, the poorest, and to our seeming of the least 
force of all creatures, yet groweth it to that violence, and gathereth such 
strength, as it ‘ rattles together the great ships of Tarshish,’ as it ‘ rents 
and rives in sunder mountains and rocks,’ pulls up trees, blows down 
huge piles of building, hath most strange and wonderful effects, which 
our eyes have often seen ; and all this, but a little thin air. 

“ And surely no less observable, or admirable, nay much mote have 
been and are the operations of the mers Even presently after this, this 
Spirit, in a few poor weak and simple instruments, God knoweth, waxed 
so full and forcible, as it ‘cast down strong holds, brought into captivity 
many an exalting thought,’ made ‘a conquest of the whole world,’ even 
then when it was bent fully in main opposition against it, as it hath set 
all men in a maze to consider, how so poor a beginning should grow to 
such might, that wisdom and learning, and might and majesty, and all 
have stooped unto it;.and all was but God's little ‘finger,’ all ‘the 
breath of His mouth.” Verily the wind was never so vehement, as the 
Spirit bath been and is in His proceeding. 

“ These two are common with the wind ; and for these two it might 
have been no more, but even a common wind. The other two are not 
so, but shew it to be more than a wind; 3. The coming from Heaven, 
4. the filling but of that one place. In these two it is dislike, as in the 
former two like, ordinary wind that bloweth. 

* Tt “came from Heaven.’ Winds, naturally, come not from thence, 
but out of the caves and holes of the earth ; they blow not downward, 
but move laterally from one coast or climate to another. To come di- 
rectly down, not only de sursum ‘from above’ (so it may be from the 
middle region of the air) but de calo, ‘ from Heaven’ itself ; that is su- 
pernatural sure, that is ‘a wind out of God’s own treasury’ indeed, that 
points us plainly to Him that is ascended up into Heaven, and now 
sendeth it down from thence. 

** And therefore sendeth it ‘ from Heaven,’ that it may fill us with the 
breath of Heaven. For as the wind is, so are the blasts, so is the breath 
of it; and as is the Spirit, so are the motions It useth, so are the reasons 
It is carried by. | 

“To distinguish this wind from others, is no hard matter. If our 
motions come from above, if we fetch our grounds there, de celo, ‘ from 
Heaven,’ from religion, from the sanctuary, it is this wind; but those 
that come from earthly respects, we know their cave, and that there is 
nothing but natural in them. This wind came thence to make us 
heavenly minded, sapere qua@ sursum, to ‘set our affections on things 
heavenly,’ and to frame the rules of ‘ our conversation agreeable unto 
Heaven.’ So we shall know what wind blows, whether it be de calo, or 
de hominibus, whether it be deflurus ceeli, or exhalatio terra ; ‘ from 
Heaven or of men, —a breath from Heaven, or a terfene exhalation, 

“ And like to this is the fourth: ‘ it filled that place where they sat,’ 
‘That place where they ;’ ‘ that place,’ not the places about. That place 
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it filled, the others felt it not. And this is another plain dissimile, To 
blow but in one place ; and sheweth it to be more than ordinary. The 
common wind, all places within his circuit, it aireth all alike; one as 
well as another, indifferently. ‘This here seemeth to blow elective, as if 
there were sense in it, or it blew by discretion. For it blew upon none 
of the neighbour houses, none of the places adjacent, where these men 
were not. That, and only that room it filled, where they were sitting. 

“ And this, of blowing upon one certain place, is a property very well 
fitting the Spirit: Ubi vult sprat. ‘To blow in certain places where It- 
self will, and upon certain persons, and they shall plainly feel It, and 
others about them not a whit. There shall be an hundred or more in an 
auditory: one sound is heard, one breath doth blow. At that instant, 
one or two and no more; one here, another there; they shall feel the 
Spirit, shall be affected and touched with It sensibiy ; twenty on this 
side them, and forty on that, shall not feel It, but sit all becalmed, and 
go their way no more moved than they came. Ubi vult spirat, is most 
true. 

* And that wb: is not any where, but where these men sat ; that is, it 
is a peculiar wind, and appropriate to that place where the Apostles are, 
that is, the Church. Elsewhere to scek it is but folly. The place it 
bloweth in, is Sion; and in Sion, where men be so disposed as we 
shewed ere-while, that is, where there is concord and unity, the dew of 
Sion, ibi mardavit Dominus benedictionem ; there God sendeth this wind, 
and ‘there He sendeth His blessing’ with this wind, which never leaveth 
us till it bringeth us to life for evermore, to eternal life. So doth So- 
lomon describe the nature of the wind; that it goeth forth, and that it 
‘compasseth round about,’ and then last that it returneth per circuitus 
suos. So doth this: it cometh from Heaven, and it bloweth into the 
Church, and through and through it, to fill it with the breath of Heaven ; 
and as it came from Heaven to the Church, so it shall return from the 
Church into Heaven again, per circuttus suos ; and whose sails it hath 
filled with that wind, it shall carry with it along per circuitus suos ; even 
to ‘ see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living,’ there to live 
with Him and His Holy Spirit for ever. 

So we have, briefly, the four properties of this wind, and of the Spirit 
Whose type it is; 1. That it is ‘sudden’ in the first coming; 2. That 
it is ‘mighty’ in proceeding ; 3. That it cometh ‘from Heaven ;’ 4. That 
it cometh into the Church ; to fill it with the spirit of Heaven, and to 
carry it thither whence itself cometh.”—pp. 117—121. 


Bishop Andrewes passes not unfrequently severe remarks on 
the popular errors of the day, when they fall in with his subject. 
Thus the words—* I will pour out in those days of my Spirit and 
they shall prophesy,” which were urged by the Puritans in sup- 
port of their exaggerated view of preaching, he takes in conjunc- 
tion with those that soon follow—* And it shall come to pass 


that whosoever shad/ call on the name of the Lord shall be saved ;” 
and thence draws an inference as to the correctness of the popular 
notions of the comparative value of praying and preaching :— 
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‘J dare not end with prophetabunt, or with this; I dare not omit, 
but join invocaverit to them. For what? From prophetabunt come we 
to sa/vabitur straight, without any medium between? No, we must 
take invocaverit in our way, no passing to salvation but by and through 
it. For what? is the pouring of the Spirit to end in preaching? and 

reaching to end in itself, as it doth with us? a circle of preaching, and 
in effect nothing else,—but pour in prophesying enough, and then all is 
safe? No; there is another yet as needful, nay, more. needful to be 
called on, as the current of our age runs, and that is, ‘calling on the 
Name of the Lord.’ 

“ This, it grieveth me to see how light it is set; nay, to see how 
busy the devil hath been, to pour contempt on it, to bring it in disgrace 
with disgraceful terms ; to make nothing of Divine service, as if it might 
be well spared, and invocaverit here be stricken out.” 

**T love not to dash one religious duty against another, or, as it were, 
to send challenges between them. But as much as the text saith, so 
much may I say.”’ 

‘* Prophetabunt is not ours, none of our act, but the act of another, 
The stream of our times tends all to this. ‘To make religion nothing 
but an auricular profession, a matter of ease, a mere sedentary thing, 
and ourselves merely passive in it ; sit still, and hear a Sermon and two 
Anthems, and be saved; as if by the act of the choir, or of the preacher, 
we should so be, (for these be their acts,) and we do nothing ourselves, 
but sit and suffer; without so mucb as any thing done by us, — effun- 
dam on our parts at all; not so much as this, of calling on the Name of 
the Lord. | 

2. The second: this hath the quicunque. We would fain have it, 
Quicunque prophetiam audiverit, he that hears so many sermons a-week 
cannot choose but be saved; but it will not be. No; here stand we 
preaching, and hearing sermons ; and neither they that hear prophesying, 
nay nor they that prophesy themselves, can make a quicunque of either, 
Witness Domine, in nomine Tuo prophetavimus, and, ‘Lord thou hast 
preached in our streets,’ and yet it would do them no good ; Nescio vos, 
was their answer for all that. 

“ And yet how fain would some be a prophesying! It would not 
save them, though they were; and is it not a preposterous desire? we 
love to meddle with that pertains not to us, and wiildous no good: that 
which is our duty, and would do us good, that care we not for,” 


And again :— 


“No, is it not plain? The Spirit is poured ‘ upon all flesh.’ True, 
but not upon all to prophesy though. The text warrants no such thing, 
In the one place it is, ‘And your sons shall :’ and in the other, ‘ And 
my servants shall.’ But neither is it, All their ‘sons;’ nor, All His 
‘servants’ shall. Neither, indeed, can it be. There must be some 
‘sons,’ and some ‘servants,’ to prophesy to, to whom these Prophets 
may be sent, to whom this prophecy may come. ‘ All flesh’ may not be 
cut out into tongues ; some left for ears, some auditors needs. Else a 
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Cyclopian Church will grow upon us, where all were speakers, nobody 
heard another, 

“How then, shall the Spirit be poured ‘upon all flesh?’ Well 
enough. The Spirit of Prophecy is not all God’s Spirit, He hath 
more beside. Ifthe spirit or grace of prophecy upon some, ‘ the spirit 
of grace and prayer, in Zachary, upon the rest. So between them 
both, the Spirit will be ‘upon all flesh,’ and the proposition hold true: 
prophetabunt must not make us forget invocaverit. All the Spirit goes 
not away in prophesying, some left for that too; and there is the quicun- 
que (quicunque invocaverit) and no where else. 

“ But if St. Peter will not serve, St. Paul shall; He is plain. ‘ Ye 
may all prophesy one by one ;'—what, the skippers of Holland and all ? 
I trow not. But ‘all’ there, is plain. ‘ All,’ that is, ‘all’ that be * Pro- 
phets.’ And [ wish with all my heart, as did Moses, that ‘ all God’s 
people were Prophets ;' but, till they be so, I wish they may not pro- 
ee no more would Moses neither. Now in the same Epistle, St. 

aul holds it for a great absurdity, to hold ‘all’ are Prophets? With a 
kind of indignation he asks it, * What, are all Prophets?” No more 
than ‘all Apostles’—as much the one as the other., Then, if ‘all’ be not 
‘Prophets, all may not prophesy sure. For with the Apostle in the 
same place, ‘ the operation,’ that is, the act of prophesying, ‘the admi- 
nistration,’ that is, the office or calling, and ‘the grace,’ that is, the 
enabling gift, these three are ever to go together. Noact in the Church 


lawfully done, without them all. ‘Then the Apostle’s ‘ You all may’ is 
All you may that have the gift.” 


In other parts we find him attacking the irreverent habits of 


the puritanical party in the Church, especially their behaviour at 
public worship. | 


“Our secret ‘holiness’ I meddle not with. Abscondita Deo nostro, 
I leave it to God. I hope it is better and more service-like than our 
outward is. As abscondita Deo, so revelata nobis. Our Church service, 
our service in synagogd, the outside of it so, that is no secret ; all men 
see what it is, that full homely it is, nay full rude it is, and lightly the 
meaner the persons, the more faulty in it. Our ‘holiness’ is grown too 
familiar and fellow-like, our carriage there can hardly be termed service, 
there is so very little of a servant in it.” 

“We stumble at the very threshold. Our very first service, or rather 
the introduction to our service, in the first table, the table of ‘ holiness,’ 
is there set down to be Adorabis. We turn it, ‘shalt worship.” How 
that is, we are told every day in the Psalm, ‘ Let us worship and fall 
down, and kneel before the Lord our Maker.’ It was ever in the pri- 
mitive Church the first voice was heard, the first thing they did, Ante 
omnia adoremus Dominum Qui fecit nos, ‘ Before we do any thing let us 
fall down and worship the Lord that made us." And it shall never be 
found that they came in without it. But this shall, that men came to 
the temple ee paar to adore, and that they did, though their time or 
occasions would suffer them to do nothing else. That they held a ser- 
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vice of itself. Now adoration is laid aside, and with the most neglected 

ite. Most come and go without it, nay they scarce know what it is. 
And with how little reverence, how evil beseeming us, we use ourselves 
in the church, coming in thither, staying there, departing thence, let the 
world judge. 

“Why? What are we to the glorious Saints in Heaven? Do not 
they worship thus? Off go their ‘crowns,’ down ‘before the throne 
they cast them,’ and ‘fall down’ themselves after, when they worship, 
Are we better than they ?” 


This is a miserable picture truly of the state of religious feel- 
ing that prevailed very extensively in the Church at that time. 
Still it is satisfactory to observe, that in these respects, much as 
we stand in need of amendment, we have yet improved upon the 
immediate post-reformation Church. Open indecency of demea- 
nour in the house of God is not at any rate, we trust, a general 
characteristic of our religion; nor even where it may prevail is 
it practised upon system, and defended by argument. ‘The influ- 
ence of the bigh Church movement, which began in Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, and was crowned by the zeal and martyrdom of 
Laud, ending, as it did,, in the ejection of the puritanical party, 
seems to have relieved us of these bad external marks which tell so 
unfavourably against the Protestants of the continent, and to have 
brought to view the more quiet, humble and reverential spirit of 
our Church, 

Our quotations from Bishop Andrewes hitherto have been 
rather of the argumentative kind, explaining texts and deducin 
inferences; but these by themselves do not give us the whole 
character of his writing. It is remarkable how much high 
thought, of the more feeling and imaginative kind, is often hid 
under the external roughnesses and seeming pedautries of his 
style; how often he unpremeditatedly, nay unconsciously, be- 
trays the most lively fancy, and a spring of poetry at the bottom, 
ever salient and ready to flow over whenever an outlet offers. 
His prayers are perhaps the most striking of his writings in this 
point of view, and might sometimes be called in a certain sense 
hymns—hymns composed not absolutely on the severe ancient 
model, but more rich and glowing ; uniting the sacred character 
of such religious compositions with the purer and higher kind 
of human poetry. They are primitive hymns, as it were, trans- 
lated into the poetical language of the sixteenth century, contain- 
ing the same spirit essentially, only transmitted through a dif- 
ferent medium, brought home to us, made our own, created into 
original and native instead of a borrowed form of the devotional 
spirit, and, as being our own language, tore suited to our own 
religious feelings than another and perhaps a more strictly pri- 
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mitive language would be. We say this without attempting at all 
to decide the question between the severe and the more feelin 
style abstractedly. We only say what is obvious enough, that the 
mind of a modern must go through considerable change and 
moulding before it can use the former quite naturally, and go 
along with it easily and without effort rather of a strained kind ; 
and so long as that is necessary, there must be a danger of 
using it unnaturally, formally and coldly. No one, for example, 
can compare our Prayer-book translation of the Psalms with the 
Vulgate, without seeing a decided difference of style in this re- 
spect; the one has more of the severe, distant, awful ecclesiastical 
character, the other more of feeling, expression, and, what we 
may call poetry. And yet if we were obliged to mention any one 
thing that more than any other had contributed to produce that 
articular form of religious mind, which our Church has most 
inclined to and adopted as her favourite model, it-would be our 
Prayer-book version of the Psalms. Its mellifluous sweetness, 
serenity, and simplicity as a translation, appear strikingly to har- 
monize with the more single and transparent aim of our Church 
religion; the humble, reverential, confiding character as con- 
trasted with the more subtle, complex and mysterious model of 
the Roman Church. And therefore we feel all thankfulness for 
our own translation; we see that it has done, and still does its 
work ; that it has been suited to, and at the same time acted upon 
our Church religion, developed, heightened, refined it. Mean- 
while we cannot reflect without regret upon the opportunities 
which seem to have been unaccountably neglected in our Church 
of providing us with a suitable and ecclesiastical collection of 
hymns. Surely the same tone of religious and poetical feel- 
ing, which produced our translation of the Psalms, and, sub- 
sequently to that, Bishop Andrewes’ Devotions, the verses of 
Herbert, and other religious poets of the next age, could gra- 
dually and by instalments have done us this latter service also. 
ymns are as much a part of public worship as prayers ; and 
if the one are provided for us, why should not the other have 
been? As it is, our hymns and psalms, so far from harmonizing 
together, and giving unity and completeness to our service, have 
been in but too many of our churches in deadly war and opposi- 
tion. The Church has borrowed her hymns from the Dissenters, 
and Wesley, Watts, Doddridge and others have been allowed to 
dictate, as it were, a part of our Liturgy. Take any of our 
rayers, or responses, and set them side by side with one of 
Vesley’s or Toplady’s hymns,—is it not obvious at first sight, that 
either the one or the other should be excluded, to leave the ser- 
vice a whole and consistent one? Why some of these hymns 
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contain underneath the surface, and a very thin surface too, the 
most unquestionable heresies! Many are strongly Antinomian ; 
and all are, by tone and expression, obviously marked out for 
a place in the Liturgy of extempore prayer and preaching. 
Where there is nothing to lower or to undo, they are suitable 
enough, but a ritual and a Church reject them, As we said 
before, we are led into these unpleasant reflections by the matter 
in hand. Bishop Andrewes’ prayers, aud many parts of his ser- 
mons, show, we think very clearly, how much might have been 
done in this way had the subject been taken up and attended to 
at the time. 

But we will explain a little what we mean by Bishop An- 
drewes’ poetry. To begin with instancing his prayers: they are 
in the first place framed as a whole upon a plan and system 
essentially poetical, in the sense in which we have taken the 
word all along. ‘The connexion of every day with the great works 
which that day- saw in the week of the creation, converts the seve- 
ral days of the week into beautiful mementos of the fact that 
ourselves and all that we see are God's creatures, as well as of 
the sanctity of the week itself as a division of time ; and evidences 
most clearly that character of mind in the writer which realizes 
the facts of Scripture, sees mysteries in common things, and feels 
itself still living amid visible traces of a divine dispensation, 
It is obvious too how such a method gives the beauty of natural 
objects a place in his religion. Bishop Andrewes commences 
every morning with its appropriate thanksgiving: e.g. the follow- 
ing—We adopt the beautiful translation which has recently ap- 
peared in the Tracts for the Times. 


“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
who gatheredst the water into the sea, 
and broughtest to sight the earth, 
aud madest to sprout 
herb and fruit tree. 
- There are the depths and the sea as on an heap, 
lakes, rivers, springs ; 
earth, continent, and isles, 
mountains, hills, and valleys ; 
glebe, meadows, glades, 
n pasture, corn, and hay; 
erbs and flowers 
for food enjoyment, medicine ; 
fruit trees bearing 
wine, oil and spices, 
and trees for wood ; 
and things beneath the earth, 
stones, metals, minerals, coal, 
blood and fire, and vapour of smoke.” 
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And the natural world is connected with that spiritual one of 
which it is the type. 


* Creator of the light, 
and Enlightener of the world,— 
of the visible light, 
the Sun’s ray, a flame of fire, 
day and night 
evening and morning,— 
of the light invisible 
the revelation of God, 
writings of the Law, 
oracles of Prophets, 
Music of Psalms, 
instruction of Proverbs, 
experience of Histories, | 
light which never sets.” 


We noticed, as an argumentative talent, a power. which Bishop 
Andrews had of multiplying, and at the same time combining ; 
that the two mental processes seemed always to go on and keep 
pace together, and that, let him have any number of ideas, he 
was never at a loss what to do with them, never overwhelmed 
with too much matter, The same power follows him in his 
devotional compositions ; everything falls into place and form like 
the pieces in a kaleidoscope : variety never degenerates into ex- 
travagance, nor richness into confusion. His mode of introducing 
texts, so natural and connected, just when the mind is prepared for 
them, just in their place, just where, without any fastening, they 
fit in exactly with the context, is a perfect instance of this power. 
But the same extraordinary fertility of ideas forces him also to the 
same shortness of expression ; be does not enlarge but multiply : 
he gives only the ideas as they issue from his mind; but so many 
issue, and all of such solid brightness, that only their great 
pointedness prevents them petals with each other. While 
the poetry of some minds emulates a stream of light, his repre- 
sents the thickset lustre of an assemblage of stars or precious 
gems. How rich and full, for example, the following !— 


** And on us, O Lord, vouchsafe 
the blessings of heaven and the dew above, 
blessings of fountains and the deep beneath, 
courses of sun, conjunctions of moons, 
summits of eastern mountains, of the everlasting hills, 
fulness of the earth and of produce thereof, 
seasons, wholesome weather, 
full crops, plenteous fruits, 
health of body, peaceful times, 
mild government, kind laws, 
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wise councils, equal judgments, 
loyal obedience, vigorous justice, 
fertility in resources, fruitfulness in begetting, 
ease in bearing, happiness in offspring, 
careful nurture, sound training, 
That our sons may grow up as the young plants,” &c. 


The following seems quite an instance of the primitive hymn, 
slightly modified and adorned— 


* Blessed and praised, and celebrated, 
and magnified, and exalted, and glorified, and hallowed, 
; be Thy Name, O Lord, 
its record, and its memory, 
and every memorial of it ; 
for the all-honourable senate of the Patriarchs, 
the ever venerable band of the Prophets, 
the all-glorious college of the Apostles, 
the Evangelists, 
the all-illustrious army of the Martyrs, 
the Confessors, . 
_ the assembly of Doctors, 
the Ascetics, 
the beauty of Virgins, | 
for infants the delight of the world,— 
for their faith, their hope, 
their labours, their truth, 
their blood, their zeal, 
their diligence, their tears, 
their purity, their beauty. 
Glory to Thee, O Lord, glory to Thee, 
glory to Thee who didst 
among whom we too glorify Thee. 
Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
Lord, the God Almighty, 
just and true are Thy ways, 
O King of Saints.” 


The form too into which he puts the Creed, brings its articles 
together, and passes from one to another by a sort of natural 
transition, as if each step without had a corresponding movement 
within the mind, is essentially poetical. And the same of his 
thanksgivings at the end of each day’s prayers, which are how- 
ever more in the diffuse and flowing style than he pursues com- 
monly, suiting the change of the devotional act itself. Indeed, 
some of these latter seem to illustrate the old ecclesiastical word 
oratio, and the theory implied in it, that the act of prayer being 
the proper end and object of the faculty of speech, that faculty 
attains its noblest development in that act. 
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In these instances the poetical character is very obvious and 
striking: in others again, it lies rather underneath the surface 
than upon it, and consists in a certain conception of things at the 
bottom, which being understood, colours and interprets the forms 
and phraseology which proceed from it. Man, for example, in 
Bishop Andrewes’ idea, human society, his country, as an ob- 
ject of prayer, is not the mere human mass, a number of indivi- 
duals, but man and man in certain relations to each other, high 
and low, rich and poor, king and subject, noble and dependent, 
all living together in the system of God's ordinance. ‘These ob- 
jects combine in his mind and form into that whole conception 
which we call the poetical view of society. And his way of men- 
tioning actual trades and states of life by name adds to the reality 
of the idea, by the definite images it raises in. the mind; and 1s 
quite, if we may be excused the allusion on such a subject, after 
the manner of the older and simpler poets, Homer, e.g., who 
inclines greatly to details, names of men, names of places, 
genealogies, family stories, and the like. This explanation gives 
a meaning and an interest to those schemes, outlines, and divi- 
sions, which Bishop Andrewes is so inclined to, in his prayers 
as well as elsewhere; forms of composition which we should 
at first sight have been inclined to regard as mere dry, technical 
enumerations, like so many charts or indexes, e. g.—- 


‘ For our divinely-guarded king, 
the queen and the prince ; 
for those who have place in the court; @© 
for parliament and 
army and police, 
commons and their leaders, 
farmers, graziers, fishers, merchants, 
traders and mechanics, 
down to mean workmen and the poor ; 
| for the rising generation ; 
for the good nurture of all the royal family, 
of the young ones of the nobility ; 
for all in universities in law colleges, 
in schools in town or country, 
in apprenticeships ; 
for those who have a claim on me from relationship, 
for brothers and sisters.” 


We do not enter into other characteristics of Bishop An- 
drewes’ prayers, as we are looking upon them at present only in 
one particular point of view, in which they bear upon our sub- 
ject, viz., to show the poetry of his mind. This, as we have 


said, in his sermons, is often hid under quaintnesses and irregulari- 
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ties of style, which at first repulse us, but it is too vivid an element 
to escape our notice long. Nay, and those very irregularities turn 
out often to be éhemselves expressions of this poetry, and so far from 
hindering our seeing it, absolutely set it off and impress it 
upon us, though of course we do not admire the quaintness for 
its own sake. ‘Thus when he has a particular sabject that fills 
him, we may instance his mode of iterating, of hitting the point 
and hitting it again, as peculiarly impressive. He is never tired 
of using the same. word: it meets us again and again in every 
shape and connexion, and pierces and perforates the whole ser- 
mon. This unity of aim, indeed, is the great principle of the elo- 
quent, impressive style,—unity we mean in variety; variety giving 
freshness to unity, aud unity, aim aud meaning to variety. The 
idea thus ever renewed and recreated, as it were, gains strength 
and power by the mere act of repetition ; each successive blow 
comes down with increased effect, and, as if by the simple, inert, 
blind force of gravitation, which increases the velocity of the stone’s 
descent at every stage, the appeal to our impressible nature gains 
impetus as it proceeds, without any assistance but that of its de- 
terminate oneness and identity. And it is the peculiar office of a 
deep and vigorous mind to wield this power, to make its ideas 
Irresistible by the unremitting force of their position as ideas, 
A common mode with Bishop Andrewes of doing this, is to single 
out a particular word which expresses the point of the text, and 
to iterate it; e.g. one of his thanksgiving sermons on the gun- 
rage treason, upon the text ‘“‘ His mercies are over (super) all 

is works,” develops the idea of “ mercy” as being the first, 
highest, the very topmost point of the system, the chief of all 
God’s attributes, “ over all His works.” As the subject proceeds 
this super seems to fill him and become almost uncoutroulable ; 
aud he goes on not so much with the tone of a preacher as of one 
rapt and absorbed in the idea itself, repeating, as if the word 
cluug to his lips, Super, super, over, over—mercy is over all, 
above all,—before all,—above the earth, above the heavens ;—over 
men, and over angels, over, over, super, super. First, why is 
mercy thus over all ? 


“ And reason why mercy should spread the wing of her mantle thus 
over all. All are opera Ejus. Opera Ejus: Ejus may be referred in- 
differently to mercy, as well as to God. Mercy hath the name from 0m, 
‘the womb.’ For$he was the womb, indeed, in which all were con- 
ceived at first, and she delivered of them all. Plain by the one hundred 
and thirty-sixth Psalm: ‘ Who by His excellent wisdom made the hea- 
vens, Who laid out the earth above the waters, Who made great 
lights, &c.” And the cause of every one, at the end of every ove, and 
of twenty more, ‘For His mercy endureth for ever.’ That set all on— 

NO. LXI.—JAN, 1842, 
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work, His wisdom to contrive, His power to execute; appointed all, 
did all. 

‘‘It was mercy, and nothing but mercy, set the creation in hand. 
For it is well known, in non ente there could be no moving cause at all, 
Nothing we were, we and all His works: in nothing there can be 
nothing to induce why it should be brought out of the state of being 
nothing. Sothat bis mercy it was that removed that universal defect of 
nonentity at the first. | 

“ And having then made them, it is kindly that viscera misericordie 
should be over those opera that came de visceribus; whom it brought from 
nothing, to be over them and not see them cast away, and brought to 
nothing again. The eagle, saith Moses, the poor hen, saith our Saviour, 
will do it for their young ones ; stretch their wings over them to pre- 
serve them what they can.’’—vol. iv. pp. 326, 327, 


So then mercy is over all :— 


“None so high; none on earth, not His saints, who of all on earth 
have the super, are of highest perfection. In them He found no 
steadfastness, they be vasa misericordie all. If you will take it with 
Jacob's staff, he saith, Minor sum cunctis, ‘he is under them, under 
them all.’ 

** Not in earth then; no, nor in heaven. Neither heaven itself nor 
the brightest part of heaven, the stars, they are not ‘clean in His sight,’ 
they also need it. Nay, not the angels, the very brightest of them all ; 
in them He found pravitatem oxodwy re, somewhat amiss even in them. 
So over them too, they need it. ‘The very Seraphim have something to 
cover. As for the Cherubim, they will set mercy a seat upon the top of 
their wings; so glad and fain are they to have it over them. All the tongues 
of saints and angels must say this verse with us, Misericordia Domini 
super omnia opera Ejus. Both say it, for both need it; and if both they 
I would fain know who needs it not. 

“Now, as none so high, none of His opera, His folio works ; so 
none so mean, none of His opuscula, but over them too. As His art 
no less wonderful in making the ant than the elephant, so His care 
no less over the one than over the other. Naturas rerum minimarum 
non destituit Deus ; the very minims of the world, His mercy leaves 
them not destitute. Not ‘the wild asses,’ without a place to ‘ quench 
their thirst.’ Not ‘the young ravens’ crying on Him. Not the spar- 
row of half a farthing, lets not them light on the ground without His 
providence. Even these, even such His mercy is over also. It is not 
pallum breve ; the mantle is wide enough, it leaves none out. 

‘None out? What say you to hell, and those there? Not them’ 
Nazianzen, that had the honour to be called the divine of his time, thinks 
it may be maintained, not them; and so do the schoolmen all, inas- 
much as even there mercy moderates too. That it is not with them 
there as it might and should be, but folerabilius, ‘easier’ than they do 
deserve by much. None, no not in that place, though ‘ beaten with 
many stripes,’ not yet so many as the quality of his offence in rigour of 
justice would require. This is sure; Deus preemiat ultra, punit citra; 
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*God ever rewards beyond, but punishes on this side,’ short still of that 
we deserve ; that His very punishment is tempered with mercy, that 
‘even in His wrath He remembereth mercy,’ 

* But we will not stand upon this, we need not, we shall find another 
super for these, anon. For many are the supers of mercy. Not in any 
one possibly, but in one sense or other ‘ over all.’ Then, if it go by 
Quo communius eo melius, none so good, for none so common, I am sure.” 
—vol. iv. pp. 25, 26. 


And well it is, that mercy should be over all. 


“It made me say at first, this super as it is highly to the praise of 
mercy, that it is ‘over His works,’ so it is every way as highly to 
the good of all His works, which are under mercy. e vanity Solo- 
mon saw—‘ one set over others for their hurt’—hath no place here. 
That mercy is over all, is for the general good of all, and that is ever a 
blessed super. We shal! not need to fear any heart-burning, any emula- 
tion, for this super, or to ask what the works say to it: they all en f 
Amen, Hallelujah, glad are they that mercy is in that place, they would 
have none other if they might. It followeth next, Confiteantur Tibi 
opera, His works are ready all to confess, to acknowledge this supremacy 
without any scruple, to take the oath to it. 

“For super, ‘over,’ there is no doubt that it is as the Cherubim’s 
wings, stretched from one side of the temple to the other, over all, for 
all to fly under and find succour there. T'utissimum est, say they that 
can say least by it; when all is done, nothing whereto we may so safely 
commit ourselves. And therefore super omnia, that super omnia we might 
trust in it. But I say, that even super, ‘above,’ it is not as a bare pole 
upright, there is a brazen serpent upon the top of it for us to look up to 
and receive comfort by. I will touch two or three ; for thus we deduce. 
First, if it be ‘above all His works,’ it follows then, above every one of 
them; and one will serve the turn. Of all the works of God there ‘is 
no work we are afraid of but one, that is, His judgment, the work of 
His justice. Above that it is, for ‘above all it is,’ and that is to our 
comfort greatly. For which, besides this general ‘ above all,’ and there- 
fore above it, we owe to St. James that we have it expressed in particular, 
even in terms terminant: Misericordia superexaltat judicium, ‘ Mercy is 
exalted’—more than exalted, super-exalted —‘ above judgment,’ nominatim. 
That work of His we most stand in awe of, over that work by name 
mercy triumpheth. And in the very Decalogue, there may you see the 
super of a thousand to four, in mercy over justice. Even there, even in 
the roll of His justice, the law; there would God have it extant upon 
record, that mercy is above it. 

‘* And if mercy be above it, thither—to mercy—we may remove our 
cause, as to the higher court. There lieth an appeal thither, 4 solo jus- 
titie ad thronum gratia, ‘from the bench of justice to ‘the throne of 
grace’ and mercy.’ ‘There we may be relieved. Now if it be above that 
opus, that work of God's, for God’s works we seek no more.” 


a if mercy is over all His works, then let all His works praise 
im, 
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“ Are ‘His mercies over all His works?’ Why then, O all ye works 
of the Lord, all flesh, ‘every thing that hath breath,’ but chiefly His 
chief work, ‘the sons of men,’ the nations and the kindreds of the earth, 
come all to confession ; all owe this, to confess, at least. Confess ? what? 
Nothing but mercy, and the super of the mercy. Nothing, but that it 
is as it is: do but as God doth, exalt it, place it where He sets it. Let 
the deep say, It is over me ; and the dry land say, It is over me: and 
so of the rest every one ; so many works, so many confessions.” 


But 


“If ever mercy were over work of Lis, if ever work of His under it 
directly, it was so over us, and we so under it, this day. If ever of any it 
might be avowed, or to any applied ; if ever any might rightly and truly, 
upon good and just cause, say or sing this verse; we of this land may 
do both, it will fit our mouths best, best become us. 

“For such a work did He shew on us this day as, if mercy have a 
super omnia of other, this may claim a super omnia of it, of mercy itself. 
His mercy is not so high above the rest of His works, as this day’s work 
ee above the works of it. ‘That supreme to all, this supreme to it. 

ercy in it even above itself.” . ; 

“ To set off the super of this day then, and to conclude. If the gene- 
rality of His works confess Him for theirs, and the speciality of His 
saints bless Him for theirs; what are we to do, how to confess, how to 
bless for the singular mercy of this day, and let all others go? Sure our 
‘mouths to be filled with praise’ as the sea, and our voice in sounding it 
out, as the noise of His waves, and we to cover the heavens with praise, 
as with clouds, for it. 

“But we are not able to praise Thee, O Lord, or to extol Thy Name, 
for one of a thousand. Nay, not for one of the many millions of the 
great mercies which Thou hast shewed upon us and upon our children. 

low often hast thou rid us from plague, freed us from famine, saved 
us from the sword, from our enemies compassing us round, from the 
fleet that came to make us no more a people! 

**Even before this day we now hold, before it and since it have not 
Thy compassions withdrawn themselves from us. But this day, this day 
above all days, have they shewed it super omnia; and not over, but upon 
us. 

“Wherefore the powers ‘Thou hast distributed in our souls, the breath 
of life Thou hast breathed into our nostrils, the tongues ‘Thou hast put 
into our mouths, bebold, all these shall break forth and confess, and bless 
and thank, and praise and magnify, and exalt Thee and Thy mercy for 
ever. Yea every mouth shall acknowledge Thee, every tongue be a 
trumpet of ‘Thy praise, every eye look up, every knee bow, every stature 
stoop to Thee, and all hearts shall fear Thee. And all that within us, 
even our bowels, those our bowels that but for Thee bad flown we know 
not whither; even our bones, those bones that but for it had been shivered 
bone from bone, one from another, all shall say, ‘Who is like unto Thee, 
© Lord,’ in mercy? ‘Who is like unto Thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praise, doing wonders,’ wonders of mercy, as this day, upon 
us all, to be beld by us and our posterity in an everlasting remembrance? 
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‘ Glory be to Thee, O Lord, glory be to Thee; glory be to Thee, and 
glory be to Thy mercy, the super omnia, the most glorious of all Thy 
great and high perfections. Glory be to Thee, and glory be to it—to it 
in Thee, and to Thee for it; and that by all Thy works, in all places 
and at all times. And of all Thy works, and above them all, by us here ; 
by the hearts and lungs of us all, in this place, this day, for this day, 
for the mercy of this day; for the mercy of it above all mercies, and for 
the work of this day above all the works of it. And not this day only, 
but all the days of our life, even as long as Thy mercy endureth, and that 
‘endureth for ever’—for ever in this world, for ever in the world to 
come ; per, ‘through’ the cistern and conduit of all thy mercies, Jesus 


Christ. 

Again, in another sermon on the same — we tind the fol- 
lowing comment on the words,—* Because his compassions fail 
not.” 


His compassions fail not.’ low hangs this together ? 
Thus. The word, which here is turned ‘compassions,’ in very deed pro- 
per signifieth the ‘ bowels.’ It is to shew that not mercies, nor a num- 

r of them at large, from any place or any kind, would serve for this 
work, but a certain special kind of choice mercies was required; and 
those are they that issue from the bowels, misericordice viscerum, or vis- 
cera misericordie, which you will. You shall find them together in some 
special works of God, such as this was. 

“These are the choice ; for of all parts the bowels melt, relent, yield, 
yearn soonest. Consequently the mercies from them, of all other the 
most tender, and as I may say, the mercies most merciful. The best, 
1. both because they are not dry, but full of affection, and come cheer- 
fully—an easy matter to discern between a dry mercy and a mercy from 
the bowels. 2. And because to mercy one may be inclined by somewhat 
from without ; when that fails, where are we then? But the bowels are 
within Him, and when we have brought the cause within Him, we are 
safe. Quando causam sumit de Se et visceribus Suis, that mercy is best, 
and yieldeth the best comfort. 

“But in this word of the Prophet’s there is yet more than ‘ bowels.’ 
D'yn were enough for them; oOmM> are more, are the bowels or vessels 
near the womb, near the loins ; in a word, not viscera only, but parentum 
viscera, the bowels of a father or mother, those are p’nd 5, which adds 
more force a great deal. See them in the parable of the father towards 
his riotous lewd son; when he had consumed all viciously, his fatherly 
bowels of compassion failed hiny not though. See them in the story in 
David towards his.ungracious imp Absalom, that sought his crown, sought 
his life, abused his concubines in the sight of all Israel; yet hear the 
bowels of a father, ‘ Be good to the youth Absalom, hurt him not, use 
him well for my sake.’ See them in the better barlot of the twain; out 
of her motherly bowels, rather give away her child quite, renounced it 
rather than see it hurt. This is mercy, here is compassion indeed. O 
paterna viscera miserationem! when we have named them, a multitude 
of such mercies as come from a father’s bowels, we have said as much as 
we can say or can be said. 
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“ And mention of this word is not unfit, whether we regard them, our 
enemies per quos itum est in viscera terr@—in which place God's bowels 
turned against them and towards us—or whether we think that His 
bowels had pity on our so many bowels, as should have flown about all 
the air over, and light some in the streets, some in the river, some beyond 
it, some I know not where. 

“*Now that which maketh up all is the property last put, guia non 
deficiunt, or, which is all one, non consumuntur : ‘ fail not,’ or, as ye may 
read it, ‘consume not.’ And so, as we begun, we end with non consumpti. 
There cannot be a more kindly consequence than this, our not failin 
from their not failing ; we do not, because they do not. If they did, 
we should ; guia non consumpta ula non consumpti nos, ‘ for they are not 
consumed, no more are we. And why do they not fail? Because He 
Himself doth not. He is the same still, He fails not; His bowels are 
as He is, so they fail not no more than He. 

“And in this, quia non deficiunt, is all the comfort we have. For 
since Jeremy's time, one would be amazed to consider—the huge num- 
ber of foul enormities that have been committed, and yet the parties 
that commit them not consumed-—where there should be mercy to serve 
for them all. One would think by this, they should have been drawn 
dry. So they had, but for this, y52 x5. It can never be said, Now 
there is all, there is now no more left. No; an inexhaust fountain 
there is of them; never dry, but floweth still fresh and fresh. And 
look, even the next words Jeremy tells us, ‘ they renew every morning,’ 
no morning comes, but a fresh supply of them. And even this morn- 
ing, this fifth of November, we had a good proof of it. Yea, they are 
never perfect, the sum is never made up, there is still added every day, 
and they shall not be consummate, till the consuwmmatun est of the 
world. 

“* And but for these bowels that still melt, and for these compassions 
ever flowing and never failing, they our enemies had not failed of their 
purpose. But because these failed not, they failed ; because these con- 
sumed not, ‘ we were not consumed. ‘They are not only plentiful, as 
in the plural; and choice, as trom the bowels, the bowels of a father ; 
but perpetual— what talk we of perpetual? they are eternal.” 


And now to our recognition.” 


“ }, That we keep the number, do it plurally. Not single thanks 
for plural mercies—that agrees not. Iterate them over and over, as 
much as we may. In the weight we shall surely fall short, let us 
make amends with the number. Do it oft, and many times, in hope 
that sape cadendo they shall effect that which vi, by any force in them, 
they are not able. 

* This for every one, to give as many as we may, make them many. 
Now, as many as we are many. As we should have gone all together, 
as we should have gone; so and no otherwise let us together here all 
acknowledge His mercies, this day shewed us, and praise Him all of us 
for them: Praise Him King and Queen, &c. 

“Yea, not only Dicat nunc Israel, but Dicat nunc paries, Praise 
Him walls and windows, praise Him lime and stone, praise Him roof 
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and foundation, ‘ let them praise the name of the Lord:’ for * He said 
but a word,’ and they stood fast; He ‘commanded,’ non, and they 
were not stirred. Jeremy speaks to a wall to weep, Lamentations, the 
second chapter and eighteenth verse ; we may, with as good reason, to 
rejoice and give thanks, All that should have perished together, praise 
Him together.” 


The following extracts are of a slightly different character, in- 
clining, perhaps, more to the refined and beautiful than to the 
deep and powerful tone of feeling so remarkable in the passages 
above. The sermon is upon the appearance of our Lord to Mary 
Magdalen in the Garden ; and takes the verses in order.—* But 
Mary stood without the sepulchre weeping; and as she wept she 
stooped down and looked into the sepulchre,” 


“ Even in this first verse there are five arguments of her great love :— 
The first in these words, stabat juxta monumentum, that ‘she stood 
by the grave,’ a place where faint love loves not to stand. Bring Him 
to the grave, and lay Him in the grave, and there leave Him; but come 
no more at it, nor stand not long by it. Stand by Him while He is alive 
—so did many ; stand, and go, and sit by Him. But stans juxta monu- 
mentum, stand by Him dead; Mary Magdalene, she did it, and she only 
did it, and none but she. Amor stans jurta monumentum, 

‘The next in these, Maria autem stabat, ‘But Mary stood.’ In the 
autem, the * but’—that helps us to another. ‘ But Mary stood,’ that is 
as much to say as, Others did not, ‘but’ she did. Peter and John 
were there but even now. Thither they came, but not finding Him, away 
they went. They went, but Mary went not, she stood still, Their 
going away commends her staying behind. ‘To the grave she came be- 
fore them, from the grave she went to tell them, to the grave she returns 
with them, at the grave she stays behind them. Fortior eam figebat af- 
fectus, saith Augustine, ‘a stronger affection fixed her ;’ so fixed her 
that she had not the power to remove thence. Go who would, she 
would not, but stay still. To stay, while others do so, while company 
stays, that is the world’s love; but Peter is gone, and John too; all 
are gone, and we left alone; then to stay is love, and constant love. 
Amor manens alis recedentibus, ‘ love that when others shrink and give 
over, holds out still.’ 

“ The third in these, she ‘stood and she wept ;’ and not a tear or 
two, but she wept a good as we say, that the Angels, that Christ 
Himself pity her, and both of them the first thing they do, they ask her 
why she wept so. Both of them begin with that question. And in this 
islove. For if, when Christ stood at Lazarus’ grave’s side and wept, 
the Jews said, ‘ See, how He loved him!’ may not we say the very same, 
when Mary stood at Christ’s grave and wept, See, how she loved Him ! 
Whose presence she wished for, His miss she wept for; Whom she 
dearly loved while she had Him, she bitterly bewailed when she lost 
Him. Amor amare fens, love running down the cheeks.’ 
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* ‘The fourth in these, ‘And as she wept, she stooped, and looked in’ 
ever and anon. ‘That is, she did so weep as she did seek withal. Weep- 
ing without secking, is but to small purpose. But ber weeping bin- 
dered not her seeking, her sorrow dulled not her diligence. And dili- 
gence is a character of love, comes from the same root, dilectio and dili- 
gentia from diligo, both. Amor diligentiam diligens. 

** To seek, is one thing; not to give over seeking, is another. For | 
ask, why should she now look in? Peter and Jobn had looked there 
before, nay had been in the grave, they. It makes no matter ; she will 
not trust Peter's eyes, nor John’s neither. But she herself had before 
this, looked in too. No force, she will not trust herself, she will sus- 
wen her own eyes, she will rather think she looked not well before, than 
eave off her looking. It is not enough for love to look in once. ‘Thus 
we use, this is our manner when we seek a thing seriously; where we 
have sought already, there to seek again, thinking we did it not well, 
but if we now look again better, we shall surely find it then, Amor 
queerens ubi quesiwwit, love that never thinks it hath looked enough, 
These five.” 

“ And they said unto ber Woman, why weepest thou? She 


saith unto them, Because they have taken away my Lord, and | 
know not where they have laid Him.” 


* And a good cause it had been, if it had been true. Any have cause 
to grieve that they have lost, lost a good Lord, so good and gracious a 
Lord, as He bad been to her. 

* But that is not all; a worse matter, a greater grief than that. 
When one dieth, we reckon him taken away ; that is one kind of taking 
away. But His dead body is left, so all is not taken from us; that was 
not her case. For in saying, ‘ her Lord,’ she means not her Lord alive 
—that is not it; she means not they had slain Him, they had taken 
away His lite—she had ne her fill for that already. But ‘her Lord,’ 
that is, His dead body. For though His life was gone, yet His body 
was left. And that was all she now had left of Him that she calls her 
Lord, and that ‘they had taken away’ from her too. A poor one it was, 
yet some comfort it was to her, to have even that left her to visit, to 
anoint, to do other offices of love, even to that. Etiam viso cadavere 
recalescit amor, at the sight even of that will love revive, it will fetch 
life of love again. But now here is her case ; that is gone and all, and 
nothing but an empty grave now left to stand by. That St. Augustine 
saith well, sublatus de monumento grieved her more than occisus in ligno, 
for then something yet was left; now nothing at all. Right sustulerunt, 
tuken away quite and clean. 

** Neither did their comfortable speech work with her at all. Com- 
fortable I call it, for they that ask the cause why, ‘ why weep you?’ 
shew they would remove it it it layin them. Neither of these did or 
could move her, or make her once leave her weeping— she wept on still : 
Christ will ask her, guid ploras? by and by again. If she find an An- 
gel, if she find not ber Lord, it will not serve. She had rather find His 
dead body, than them in all their glory. No man in earth, no Angel 
in Heaven can comfort her; none but He that is taken away, Christ 
and none but Christ ; and till she find Him again, her soul refuseth all 
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manner comfort, yea even from Heaven, even from the Angels them- 
selves ; these three. Amor super amissum renuens consolari.” 


« Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou?) Whom 


seekest thou? She supposing Him to be the gardener, saith 
unto Him, Sir, if thou have borne Him hence, tell me where 
thou hast laid Him, and I will take Him away.” 


She is still where she was ; at sustulerunt before, at sustulisti now— 
si (u sustulisti: we shall never get that word from her. 

‘But to Christ she seems somewhat more harsh than to the Angels. 
To them she complains of others ; ‘they have taken.” Christ she seems 
to charge, at least to suspect of the fact, as if He looked like one that 
had been a breaker up of graves, a carrier away of corpses out of their 
place of rest. Her sf implies as much. But pardon love; as it fears 
where it needs not, so it suspects oft where it hath no cause. He, or 
any that comes in our way, hath done it, hath taken Him away, when 
love is at aloss. But Bernard speaks to Christ for ber ; Domine, amor 
quem habebat in Te, et dolor quem habebat de Te, excuset cam apud Te, si 
forte erravit circa Te; that ‘the love she bare to Him, the sorrow she 
had for Him, may excuse her with Ilim, if she were in any error con- 
cerning Him in her saying,’ Si ¢u sustulisti. 

“And yet see how God shall direct the tongue! In thus charging 
Him, Prophetat et nescit, ‘ she says truer than she was aware.” For in- 
deed, if any took Him away, it was He did it. So she was not much 
amiss. Her si ¢u was true, though not in her sense. For, quod de J 
factum est, Ipse fecit, ‘ All that was done to Him, He did it Himself.’ 
His taking away, virtus fuit, non facinus, ‘ was by His own power, not 
by the act of any other ;’ e¢ gloria non injuria, ‘no other man’s injury it 
was, but His own glory,’ that she found Hf not there. This was true, 
but this was no part of her meaning. 

‘“‘T cannot here pass over two more characters of her love, that so 
you may have the full ten I promised. 

“One, in si tu sustulistt Eum, in her Lum, in her‘ Him. Him? 
Which him? Her affections seem so to transport her, as she says no 
man knows what. ‘l’o one, a mere stranger to her, and she to him, she 
talks of one thrice under the term of ‘ Hlim;’ ‘ if thou hast taken Him 
away, tell me where thou hast laid Him, and [ will fetch Him ;’ Him, 
Him, and Him, and never names Him, or tells who He is. This is 
Sola@cismus amoris, an irregular speech, but love’s own dialect. ‘ Him’ 
is enough with love: who knows not who that is? It supposes every 
body, all the world bound to take notice of Him Whom we look for 
only by saying, ‘ Him ;’ though we never tell His name, nor say a word 
more. Amor, quem ipse cogitat, neminem putans ignorare. 

“The other is in her ego tollam: if He would tell her where He had 
laid Him, she would go fetch Him, that she would. Alas poor woman, 
she was not able to lift Him. There are more than one, or two either, 
allowed to the carrying of a corpse. 

‘As for His, it had more than a hundred pound weight of myrrh and 
other odours upon it, beside the poise of a dead body. She could not 
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do it. Well, yet she would do it though. O mulier, non mulier, saith 
Origen, for ego tollam seems rather the speech of a porter, or of some 
lusty strong fellow at least, than of a silly weak woman. But love 
makes women more than women, at least it makes them have voip 
imep iexur, the courage above the strength, far. Never measures her 
own forces, no burden too heavy, no assay too hard for love, e¢ nihil 
erubescit nisi nomen difficultatis, ‘and is not ashamed of anything, but 
that anything should be too hard or too heavy for it.’ Affectus sine 
mensurd virium propriarum.” 


We might go on adding extract to extract to an indefinite ex- 
tent; only what we have given is perhaps enough to give the 
reader such an idea of Bishop Andrewes’ writings as may incline 
him to apply for further acquaintance with them to the sermons 
themselves. More than this we have not attempted doing, and 
perhaps it would be wasting time to try; for extracts after all, 
be they ever so copious, must always, more or less, represent 
a writer in an isolated, disconnected aspect; whereas in the 
present instance it is the vivacity that is sustained throughout 
a sermon that excites the chief wonder. We do not mean to 
say exactly that those high strains of feeling, and passages of 
poetical eloquence that we have quoted, only. represent the ordi 
nary tenor of a discourse ; but we do say that strength and anima- 
tion are preserved from first to last. Bishop Andrewes hardly 
comes under the criticism—“ Quandoque bonus dormitat Ho- 
merus.” Whatever faults he may have, that is not one; he never 
sleeps, he ts always on the move in one direction or another, 
Incessant aim and activity is the pervading characteristic of his 
sermons ; his shortnesses, quaimtnesses, his multiplied divisions, 
his texts wielded with such dexterity and ever at hand, ever as it 
were, on service—all keep up the stirring and business-like cha- 
racter of the scene; all are at work, fulfilling their various tasks 
and parts in the construction of the discourse, and occupying 
themselves like bees in their hive. 


“Et munire favos et dedala fingere tecta.”’ 


To reject writing of this remarkable kind, as so much simple 
pedantry, seems to us to correspond very much to that criticism 
that would set aside the whole of Mr. W ordsworth’s poetry as 
so much simple mawkishness. In our humble opinion both 
censures would imvolve the very extreme of dulness and narrow- 
mindedness. Mr. Wordsworth is a great poet, though he may 
sometimes verge too close upon the sentimental; aa in hke 
manner Bishop Andrewes is a great divine, though his style in 
general may be quaint and irregular. We beg to protest against 
this system “of criticism in toto. W hat right “has any man, any 
set of men, any school, any age, to set up their own particular 
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model, as the universal exemplar to which all minds, of all educa- 
tions, under all circumstances, in all times must accord ? Thisis a 
sort of dictatorship and tyranny which would really be intolerable, 
in the intellectual world, were not the fallacy of it so easy to ex- 
pose, or rather to deny; for simply to deny its authority, is all 
that is necessary ; it must yield the instant it is ge because 
it is based simply on its own exclusive dictum. No valid reason 
can be given why all ages should write alike, or, even if it were 
s6, why the style of this age should be considered the only allow- 
able model. The great probability is that every age has its own 
excellences, and its own defects in this respect ; and how far the 
one may overbalance the other, or the contrary, is a fair subject 
for critical enquiry; but to kick up the scale in this unhesitating 
way is neither fair nor philosophical. Had all who wrote before 
us, written in the same easy, flowing, and, as we call it, natural 
style that we do, the presumption is that our ideas on many most 
important subjects would not have been so well established, or 
as clearly defined as they are now. Where would have been 
our theology, our ethics, our metaphysics, and other sciences ? 
We are reaping the benefits of a more accurate and systematic 
mode of writing, at the very time that we are so fond of decry- 
ing it. Accuracy and system are the greatest of all obstacles to 
an easy flowing style; they are the most difficult elements to sub- 
due and accommodate to a good construction. This is one 
great cause of Bishop Andrewes’ peculiarities; his irregularity 
of style proceeds very commonly only from his regularity of plan, 
a regularity of a much minuter and more precise kind than 
would be thought expedient at the present day. But even on 
the ground of style and general tone, are we so sure that we 
have not faults that our successors will be fully alive to, as we 
are alive to those of predecessors? We think we write gracefully, 
freely, naturally ; but do we not pride ourselves on this natural- 
ness a good deal too much? and may not that which we call nature, 
appear to the eye of a future age as often approaching too near a 
dreamy clouded philosophy, a sentimental tone of feeling, and a 
weak, diffuse, and diluted style? An indifferent spectator might 
think perhaps that we carried this naturalness about with us too 
freely, and rau a risk of making it common and insipid. Our gar- 
dens, our fish-ponds, our manners, our poetry, our painting, and 
our music, are all natural; and we congratulate ourselves on the 
improvement upon old stiffness and formality with all the self- 
complacency imaginable, and make a parade of our simplicity 
and good taste. And certainly good taste of a certain kind is 
so fashionable now, that it is comparatively difficult to meet 
with any thing decidedly pompous and artificial. Men of the 
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most distinguished merit in science, philosophy, and literature, are 
the most simple persons in manners and exterior that we could 
desire to see; and even schoolmasters, who were the last su 
porters of the old system, now avail themselves of the common 
privilege of being easy and unassuming. A suspicion naturally 
insinuates itself upon this view of things, that what is so ver 
common cannot be anything so very great, and that after all we 
may be only indulging a mannerism of our own, more conve- 
nient as a conventional system than that of our predecessors, but 
implying at bottom nothing morally superior to theirs. And, 
even if this is overstating the case on oue side, it 1s at any rate 
true that as an age we must be liable to overstate it on the other, 
and so, in the instance before us, to overlook certain obvious ad- 
vantages that a more artificial style of writing had; to forget 
that every age may have its appropriate office and task to perform 
in the intellectual and other departments, and that the fact of 
it having here and there rather overdone its part, does not prove 
that it failed of doing it atall. It is enough if we observe in Bishop 
Andrewes that, as he passes into the high devotional frame of mind, 
he leaves behind him at once all that our most critical taste could 
condemn, His vigour, his power are real, his quaintness is super- 
ficial; he has that in him which, under a ‘sufficient influence, can 
shake it off, come clean out of it as the chrysalis from its shell, 
and rise in purest dignity and sweetness as the sacred offering 
of prayer. 

l'o form then a general judgment of Bishop Andrewes’ writings, 
—we should say that they display two main characteristics of the 
author's mind, strength and beauty: under the former head placing ° 
the argumentative, under the latter the poetical part of his theo- 
logy ; ; though, as the two constantly come into juxtaposition, it Is 
impossible to carry the division into his actual works. His strength 
of mind is shown in his grasp of a subject, a a comprehensive 
mode of collecting the most varied materials, arranging them un- 
der heads, and forming a whole out of them. ‘The characteristic 
of beauty appears in the constant risings and spontaneous 
overflowings of feeling whenever anything comes up, that natur- 
ally elicits feeling —overflowings, commonly sudden and _ short, 
sometimes only perceptible from. the simple iteration of a word 
or two, or some other little empliatic sign which one unac- 
quainted with his style might casily overlook. ‘These little move- 
ments are very frequent, and, like lesser waves and ripples, keep 
the surface in a perpetual state of gentle and not unhealthy fluctu- 
ation; and occasionally one or other of them gathers strength and 
forms into a majestic swell, which carries him steadily and triumph- 
antly along. And in all that he says, and in his way of saying it, 
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whether it is argument or whether it is feeling that occupies him, 
there is apparent a simplicity and a singleness of mind, which 
makes us do what is more than admiring the power of the 
writer, or enjoying his poetry, viz. reverence and love the 
man. A simple transparent mind, and a conceited self-con- 
templative one are soon betrayed in the style; though it is 
so difficult to explain how, that we seem to find it out bya 
kind of instinct and intuition. But however this may be, when 
one has discovered such a tone as that of Bishop Andrewes, it is 
one of the most engaging features of a book, and a real source 
of moral pleasure to a reader. We have said, and, we hope, with 
justice, not in the spirit of self-complaceucy but of gratitude, 
that the tone of religious thought and feeling in the volumes 
before us, is that which our Church as a Church has encouraged. 
And most earnestly do we hope that this spirit will never be lost 
sight of, and that the influence of our Church theology, as taught 
by Bishop Audrewes and his school, will be strong enough to 
overcome those darker elements that have prevailed so long 
amongst us. A Church fairly imbued with simplemindedness 
and reverence has a good foundation to go upon, and may, we i 
trust, look forward, under the divine blessing, to a happy evo- 
lution of its destinies, and accomplishment of the purposes, 
whatever those may be, for which it has been so providentially 
preserved, 


Arr. VILI.—1. Tracts for the Times. No. 87. On Reserve in 
communicating Religious Knowledge. Parts IV.,V., and VI. 

2. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Gloucester 
and Bristol, at his Visitation, in August and September, 1841. 
By the Right Rev. James Henry, Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
aud Bristol. Rivingtons. 

3. 4 Few Remarks on the Charge of the Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, on the subject of Reserve in communicating 
Religious Knowledge as taught in the Tracts for the Times, i, 
No. 80 and No. 87. By the Writer of those Tracts. Ri- qh 
vingtons, 

4. A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Winches- 1 ai 
ter,in 1841. By Charles Richard Sumner, D.D., Bishop of 1 
Winchester, &c. Hatchards. 

5. The Ministerial Character of Christ practically considered. 

By Charles R. Sumner, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. A new 
edition, revised and enlarged. 1835. Hatchards. 


A wriTeER who puts forth an elaborate treatise running to the Tih 
length of more than two hundred octavo pages closely printed, and. Bi 
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still more closely reasoned, wittingly though unwillingly imping. 
ing against popular prejudices, and with the additional knowledge 
that a good portion of the religious world was already determined 
not to understand him, will not be surprised to find that he does 
not immediately gain in public acceptation, nor immediately 
forward the practical development of his views. Whatever the 
writer in the present instance might have anticipated,—if, in the 
deep earnestness, and imperturbed serenity, with which he pursued 
his subject, he ever suffered himself to speculate on the probable 
reception of his work,—most certainly the result has been what 
was humanly to be expected. ‘Though there is not the least want 
of perspicuity in the two tracts th us, and they are written with 
considerable poetry of style and with a seriousness and gravity 
still more important than poetry on such a subjeet, and though 
there is a most masterly handling of Scripture, and that not here 
and there, but throughout, and the subject itself is one of the 
highest that can engage the attention of Christians, being in 
fact the right principles of religious teaching and training, still 
the treatise has been condemned by a large portion of the re- 
ligious world without even the formality of a trial. Much 
the same result has followed as if some unlucky wight, over 
whose conduct deep convictions had greater power than superficial 
impressions, were to interrupt with a mild proviso, or a modest 
caution, the full flow of impassioned eloquence poured forth in 
Exeter Hall by some great star of the season ; and who should 
immediately find he had no alternative but to escape with all 
expedition, if perchance even that was allowed him, through the 
nearest aperture, whether window or door, or gallery stairs, or 
committee room, black with some hostile conclave, or ladies’ or 
gentlemen’s lobby. 

There are certain consequences so sure to follow certain 
actions, that, however virtuous and heroic the actions, however 
undeserved the consequences, it Is impossible to pity him that 
deliberately incurs them. ‘Thus in the present instance we feel 
sufficiently hardened and rationalized by our sense of moral 
certainties to feel as little pity as surprise at the fate of this 
writer. ‘True, he has been condemned as it were by acclamation; 
thousands have lifted up their voice who never saw his treatise, and 
would not see it for the world, unless it were muzzled to prevent 
its biting ; or camphorated or sulphurated, for fear of contagion,— 
or with the intervention of bars, to prevent it suddenly springing at 
them ;—true, it has been kindly exhibited in judicious instalinents, 
its most pithy sentences being torn out from their native context, 
and placed between alternate layers of non-explaining comment, 
like the plates in a galvanic battery;—true, worst of all, the title 
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has been made to stand for the treatise,—an imaginary, hypothe- 
tical, soi-disant treatise on Reserve, (?.e. on entire suppression,) 
has been introduced into the politest and most enlightened cir- 
cles, recognized, or rather disgraced and cut and burnt in abstract 
as the supposed effigy of the real treatise. But, considering 
what lords and ladies and the religious world are made of, what 
else was to be expected? Therefore, we repeat, we cannot pity 
awriter for finding he had brought the clamours of the whole 
world about his ears, for merely bringing together and applying 
to the best of his power, the thousand and one passages of Scrip- 
ture that recommend judgment, discretion, regard to character, 
time, place and other circumstances, elementary preparation, 
some kind of discipline, checks, cautions, gradual development, 
and due proportion with regard to different doctrines, in the com- 
munication of religious knowledge. He must have known that 
he was crossing the age in its mid career of diffusion, effusion, 
profusion and confusion: that actevity was the order of the day; 
viz., doing in the most showy way that could be devised, without 
much troubling itself with the passive result, i, e. whether the 
thing it was doing was done,—whether while all the world was 
Christianizing others, any part of that world itself was being made 
thoroughly Christian. 

The age, all knew, delighted to act on a supposed religious 
impulse, and gladly left to posterity the trouble of summing 
up the fruits of its labours, It could not ascertain whether it 
was really making Christians, without stopping to examine, and 
so for a moment ceasing from its activity: it was possible, also, 
it might find it had to retrace its steps, and adjust its means to 
its end: it would also have to exercise judgment, to choose 
between various ways, to resist the tempting bait of easy showy 
doings, to postpone what it was now doing, to confess failure, 
may be to find itself fundamentally wrong. ‘To make this judicial 
inquiry, as to the rightness of its end, and to use this discretion 
as to the right way of accomplishing its end, amounted to the 
practice of economy, or policy, or practical wisdom ; ; the most 
difficult of human operations. And a writer who should call on 
a multitude to be wise and economic,—for it is a mu/titude that 
is now undertaking the conduct and spread of religion,—might 
reasonably expect not to be generally acceptable. We are not 
saying this as not admitting that some writers may have given 
the ‘l'racts a careful perusal, and bestowed some labour, if not 
in forming their opinion, yet in expressing and justifying it; 
nor as refusing to acknowledge that they have expressed them- 
selves in modified and definite terms on the contents of the 
Tracts. We are speaking of the party watchword and vulgar 
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clamour. ‘This has apparently vothing to do with the contents, 
but only the title; nay, not with the whole of the title, for the 
whole of the title would contradict the outcry; but with only 
one word in the title, viz. the word Reserve. ‘That the outcry 
was to be expected, we have just said above. That some have 
given way to that outcry from whom a more reasonable and 
more independent and calm-judging course might have been 
expected, we do heartily deplore. We also deplore that the 
judgment of some who have enquired for themselves has not 
been so distinctly expressed as to prevent it from merely swelling 
the clamour; and that any person of sense and candour should 
have spoken as if the word Reserve of necessity had an ill mean- 
ing, contrary to Christian boldness and plain-spokenness. 

If there were any fair ground of suspicion that the writer under 
the name of Reserve meant to recommend something really incon- 
sistent with Christian honesty and simplicity, there would be two 
ways of discovering his meaning. First, there would be his own 
definition :;—what he expressly included, and what he excluded 
from the meaning of the word ;—that which the reader would have 
to bear im mind throughout the teatise as the rule and limit by 
which he was to measure any observations that might otherwise 
seem in themselves indefinite and unguarded. Secondly, there 
would be the applications of the principle, by which the reader 
would be able to ascertain the meaning of the word, supposing it 
not clearly detined. Of course it is not our present purpose to 
pursue the writer through all his applications of the principle. 
Nor is there any occasion for doing so. He has repeatedly de- 
scribed what he means, and what he does not mean, by Reserve, 
as a rule of conduct: and so far from his intending anything so 
shocking by the word as some appear to apprehend, we do not 
really see how they can deny the propriety of Reserve as the 
writer defines it. Ludeed so self-evident is its propriety, as here 
defined, that if people will still maintain that the Tracts re- 
commend the injurious suppression of truth, they are bound to 
prove that the writer has misapplied or departed from his owa 
avowed principle, seeing that ¢¢ cannot be impugned. ‘The writer 
has laid down his principle frequently and explicitly : for example, 
in the following passage : 

“For the sake of those who have not read the two Tracts on this 
subject, and are inclined to feel alarmed at the title, and to suppose that 
they imply something very different from what the writer has expressed 
or ever intended, it may be as well to quote the following passage. 

“ «But as on this and some other points to which this subject refers, 
there bave existed strange misapprehensions, or rather, it must be said, 
vague suspicions of some meaning neither expressed nor intended, it 
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seems requisite to say a little more distinctly what it is which has been 
neither taught nor meant. It will be observed, that nothing whatever 
is said in this treatise to recommend our forming a system of reserve, 
nor our watching over ourselves to suppress the natural expression of 
what we revere and love, nor our forming a close society for the freer 
communication of religious sentiments: but that we endeavour above all 
things to cherish in ourselves a habit of reverence, that we speak as 
truth dictates, and speak naturally. What has been said has been put 
forth defensively ; in order to show that the assuming (i. e. the affecta- 
tion) of a religious tone is so far from being necessary, that it is highly 
to be deprecated, as injurious to ourselves and others; that in an age 
which looks so much to effect and appearance, we must thoroughly study 
truth and reality. No rule of silence need perhaps be even thought of 
by a simple-minded piety, that has not dimmed the light within, nor 
lost the single eye. But few of us are of thiskind. It has been shown 
in the former treatise to be rather the unavoidable effect in good men, 
under the teaching of God's good Spirit, than anything to be recom- 
mended as a rule; because all we say is, that such reserve is natural, 
and that where it is lost, religion has lost its best protection and its 
strength. We have only to repeat, therefore, our former admonition, 
(Tract 80, Part iii.) that we follow, in this as in all other matters, our 
Lord’s example, who was always watching to do good, never ostenta- 
tiously and unnecessarily obtruding religion; and, as it were, ever 
spoke naturally. | 

“ The fact is, that this is one of the many subjects in which we have 
to go back, and learn of children; there is remarkable in children, toge- 
ther with that openness and freedom which accompanies simplicity and 
singleness of heart, that modesty also and reserve which is here incul- 
cated; it is one of the most beautiful and interesting traits of that age ; 
like the bloom on the flower; when this is spoiled in children, they 
have lost the highest hopes we can entertain of them; it is one of the 
first indications of the loss of innocency. 

‘It must also be observed, that there are among mankind great 
constitutional diversities of temper and character, which render the same 
free expressions of their sentiments, in some perfectly natural, which 
would be far from being so in another ; so far therefore as it is natural, 
it will not offend against this rule of modesty; but of course, being the 
teaching of God, will be the best means to promote the cause of His 
truth.” —(Tract 87, p. 108—110). 


If they who are endowed with capacity for apprehending the 
just meaning of terms, will but reflect upon it, they will see that 
reserve in communicating religious knowledge must mean only a 
certain way of communicating it, and that a way professing to be 
discreet and cautious and considerate, as any way should aim to 
be, whether it succeed or not. Next, if they will consider the 
facts of the case, they will perceive that all ways in which re- 
ligious knowledge, or any other important knowledge, is com- 
municated, has, more or less, the character of reserve. Provi- 
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dence has so ordered it. It cannot be otherwise. ‘Then, we 
think, they will discern that it is no such paradox that, to discover 
implies a sort of concealment; revelation implies a mystery ; and 
to reserve so far as to guard against indifference and error, is, in 
fact, the best mode of communication; 7. ¢. unless it turn out to 
be something different from what it pretends to be, and does not 
accomplish its object. ‘The details, the ways and means of such 
a design may of course be fairly canvassed ; but nothing can 
be less worthy of a man of common thought and candour than 
to proclaim at ouce, on the bare hearing of the subject, on the 
mere sight of a title page, or of one or two quotations artfully 
chosen, that reserve in communicating religious knowledge “ can 
only mean suppressing it.’ 

Now of course concerning the use of the word Reserve there 
might very fairly be a difference of opinion: we mean with respect 
to the question whether the word usually held, or contained, or ad- 
mitted of, the meaning assigned to itin ‘the Tracts ; and whether, 
supposing it to be allowable, it was wise to use it. For our own 
part we see no way in which the difficulty could have been 
avoided, All words implying discretion are offensive to those 
who have not and do not value the quality. Moral skill of any 
kind is suspected, the thing as well as the name. Johnson says 
that “a Jesuit means every body who happens to be cleverer 
than oneself.” All the higher operations of the judgment are 
stigmatized by those who cannot or will not enter into them, 
as “distinctions without a difference, mere subtleties, or frauds 
upon common sense. Would it have mended the matter, if 
instead of the word Reserve, the writer had recommended 
Economy, or Management, or Policy, or Expediency? Other 
words would have been less obnoxious, but would have been too 

vague, or would have had the safe but questionable merit of beg- 
ging the question, which, we will observe, this writer is not in the 
habit of doing. It would be a truism to put forth a title merely 
expressing that we ought to be prudent, or wise, or considerate, 
or cautious; at least it would have announced merely an exhorta- 
tion towards a self-evident virtue, admitted by all; whereas the 
object, in the present instance, was to prove the duty and neces- 
sity of a definite line of procedure, rather opposed to the popu- 
lar practice. The treatise has partly a scientific character: and 
every scientific writer has the liberty conceded him of choosing 
his own terms and definitions, and assigning a second intention to 
words in common use, so as he does not flagrantly go against the 
received usage, and Inconveniently clash with other writers on the 
same subjects ; provided also, that having once laid down his 
definition he keeps to it, and does not play the sophist by using a 
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word first in one sense and then in another, eliciting false conclu- 
sions out of his own inconsistency. On the whole, in the present 


instance, we do not know any word that would have answered the 
purpose better. 


The word, however, is ove that is commonly used with some 
diversity, and very delicate variations of meaning. The different 
meanings show themselves most developed in the derivatives; 
Reservation, Reservedly, and Reservedness, being seldom used 
in a good sense. With regard to the verb and noun substantive, 


Johnson is greatly in favour of a good use. ‘The following is 
what we find under the words : 


‘To Reserve. v. a. [reserver, Fr.; reservo, Lat.] 


1. To keep in store: to save for some other purpose. 
‘1 could add many probabilities of the names of places; but they should be too 
long for this, and I reserve them for another.’—Spenser on Ireland. 
‘Hast thou seen the treasures of the hail, which I have reserved against the day of 
trouble -—-Job xxxviii. 23. 
* David houghed all the chariot horses, but reserved of them for an hundred chariots.’ 
~—2 Sam. viii, 4. 
Reserv'd from night, and kept for thee in store.’— Multon’s Paradise Lost. 


2. To retain; to keep; to hold. 


* Reserve thy state, with better judgment check 
This hideous rashness.’— Shakespeare, 
* Will he reserve bis anger? will he keep it to the end.’—Jer. iii. 5. 


3. To lay. up to a future time. 


‘The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptations, and to reserve the 
unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished.’—2 Pet. ii, 9. 

* The breach seems like the scissures of an earthquake, and threatens to swallow all 
_ attempt to close it, and reserves its cure only for Omnipotence.’— Dee. of Chr, 

iety. 


‘Conceal your esteem and Jove in your own breast, and reserve your kind looks and 
language tur private hours '—Swi/t. 


Reserve. n.s. [from the verb. | 
1. Store kept untouched or undiscovered. 


‘The assent may be withheld upon this sugzestion, that I know not yetall that may 
be said: and therefore, though IL be beaten, it is not necessary | should yield, not 
knowing what forces there are in reserve behind.’— Locke. 


2. Something kept for exigence. 


‘ The virgins, besides the oil in their lamps, carried likewise a reserve in some other 
vessel for a continual supply.’— Tillotson. 

‘Things are managed by advocates, who oftentimes seek conquest, and not justice, 
and ransack all reserves of law to support an unrighteous cause.’— Kettlewell. 


3. ‘Something concealed in the mind. 


‘ However any one may concur in the general scheme, it is still with certain reserves 
and deviations, and with a salvo to bis own private judgment.’—Addison. Freeholder, 
4. Exception ; prohibition. 
. ‘Is knowledge so despised ? 
Or envy, or what reserve forbids to taste ?’— Milton's Paradise Lost. 
P2 
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5. Exception in favour. 


* Each has some darling lust, which pleads for a reserve, and which they would fain 
reconcile with the expectations of religion.’— Rogers, Serm. 
6. Modesty ; caution in personal behaviour, 
* Ere guardian thought could bring its scatter’d aid, 
My soul surpris’d, and from berself disjoin’d, 
Lett all reserve and all the sex behind.’—Privr. 
Reserven. adj. [from reserve, } 
|. Modest ; not loosely free. 


‘To all obliging, yet reserv'd to all, 
None could himself the favour’d lover call.’— Walsh. 
‘Fame is a bubble the reserv'd enjoy ; 


W ho strive to grasp it, as they touch, destroy.’ — Young. 

2. Sullen; not open; not frank. 

* Nothing reserv’d or sullen was to see, 
But sweet regards.’— Dryden.” 

Reserve in these instances only signifies suppression, as com- 
pared with an entire immediate disclosure. So far from signify- 
ing suppression absolutely, it always implies in a degree some 
future use or disclosure, which is to be all the better, all the more 
timely, effectual, and entire, for the present reserve or keeping 
back. ‘Thus, ‘‘ the treasures of hail are reserved against the day 
of trouble,” i.e. when Providence needs them, and when they 
will be of use and effect in the scheme of Providence : as if, sup- 
posing them now poured out, they would themselves be wasted, 
and nothing would remain for the coming exigency. Again, the 
wise virgins did not waste the oil for which they had not immedi- 
ate use, or give It away to any that asked for it, nor had they none 
in reserve atall, but they hada reserve for the coming of the Bride- 
groom. It would be as sensible to say that economy meant starva- 
tion—that prudence meant doing nothing at all wise or foolish— 
that caution meant running away—that dar/y bread was no bread 
—that the announcement of a series of lectures, the more certain 
it was to be wholly fulfilled, the more did it preclude the possi- 
bility of there being so much as one lecture,—and that the mean 
in all cases was identical with the worst extreme, as to assume 
that Reserve must mean suppression or concealment. 

People, however, do and will suspect the word. There are 
those who in common life suspect all reserve in manner, and 
think it only a cloke for pride or vanity or dislike, or something 
else wrong ; and often they are right in this suspicion; but yet it 
is true that all modesty, humility, reverence and deep affection- 
ateness, in a word, all goodness will appear reserved to the 
coarser styles of character, to people who blurt out everything the 
moment they see it, or think it, or feel it, and always emptying 
themselves have never anything left in reserve. But we will sup- 
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pose better sort of people not able to get over the suspicion. ‘The 
writer of the Tracts has endeavoured to anticipate them. In the 
third publication in our list are a few respectful remarks on the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s charge, which, as they can be read in five 
minutes, we earnestly recommend to the notice of such persons 
as do not think five minutes wasted in disabusing oneself of a 
false suspicion, and helping oneself towards the settlement of 
some all-important questions. 

While we write we see it reported in the papers that the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol has been induced, by the perusal of the 
Few Remarks, to withdraw the strong terms in which he spoke of 
the Tracts on Reserve. ‘This was no more than what was to be 
expected from the kind tone of his Lordship’s censures, and from 
his having prefaced them,—as if to leave an opening for further 
inquiry,—with an allusion to the calamitous affliction which had 

-vented him from entering into the controversies of the last five 
years. We will so far venture to hope the report is not without 
foundation, that we will abstain from quoting the Bishop's words, 
and only give the passages from the ‘Tracts which their writer 
has himself extracted into his “ Few Remarks;” leaving our 
readers to understand them as meeting the current prejudices 
against the Tracts, rather than the wording of any individual 
expression of opinion, Our readers will then bear in mind, as 
they peruse the following passages, that the popular suspicion 
against the Tracts is, that they inculcate concealment of religious 


truths, especially of the Atonement, and the witholding of the 
Scriptures. 
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‘* Why should we not be coutent to act naturally with the Church 
and Divine Scripture for our guides? Why should not a conscience ex- 
ercised therein . . . be content to act . . . as the Holy Spirit dictates, 
without (affectedly) shaping our conduct into this (artificial) mould :"’— 
Tr. 87, p. 52. 

** Any mode of bringing forward God’s truth as differing from these 
(i. e. the Catholic Church and Holy Scripture) we suppose highly dan- 
gerous."—Ib. p. 50. 

‘“* Surely we know not what we do, when we venture to make a 
scheme and system of our own respecting the Revelations of God. His 
Ways are so vast and mysterious that there may be some great presump- 
tion in our taking one truth, and forming around it a scheme from no- 
tions of our own. It may not be the way to arrive at even that truth.” 
—Ib. p. 56. 

a T might be further stated, (though I am not aware it has been), 
that a certain rappnoia, or openness in confessing the truth, was the 
very characteristic of St. Paul; it was the very object of his prayers: 
and his request, that it might be that of others for him, (Eph. vi. 19 ; 
Phil. i. 20), that this free utterance and boldness of speech might be 
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given him. It was his boasting that he had thus spoken; he appealed 
to his converts that he had kept back nothing from them that was ex- 

dient for them to know. ‘* With great boldness to speak the truth,’ 
is one of the first gifts of the Spirit as bestowed on the Apostles, on the 
day of Pentecost: and ‘utterance’ is numbered among the highest 
Christian graces, (1 Cor. i.5; 2 Cor. viii. 7). Now all this is not 
only granted, but also that if any thing here maintained would imply 
conduct different from that of the Apostle, would in any way derogate 
from the necessity of that rapsnaia, it would of course be to be con- 
demned in the strongest manner: of this there could be no doubt. It is 
needless to observe that to withhold the Truth from fear or false shame, 
or pride, is to be ashamed of Christ, to which that awful warning is 
denounced, Let it therefore, if necessary, be explicitly stated that if any 
conduct is supposed to be here taught different from that which would 
have been practised by St. Paul among inspired Apostles ; by St. Chry- 
sostom amony the ancient fathers; and by the earnest and single-hearted 
Bishop Wilson, in our own Church, such is far from being the inten- 
tion of this ‘Treatise.”—Tr. 87, p. 43, 4. 

** If we are to look out for some practical guide to know in what way 
we are to hold and declare Scriptural doctrine, surely it is our duty to 
bring forward ‘the faith once delivered unto the Saints,’ in the fulness 
of that Creed into which we are baptized ;_ is not this the divinely-ap- 


pointed guardian, by which we may keep what is contained in the Holy 


Scripture in its due proportions: which bas been afforded us as a key to 


the right understanding of Scripture, and also an authoritative annun- 
ciation of what in doctrine we are to hold and teach ?”—Ib. p. 50. 

“The doctrine of the Atonement is contained throughout the whole 
of the Liturgy, after this manner of sacred reserve ; inasmuch as the 
whole tone, spirit, and character of it, and especially the Litany, i is €x- 
pressive of this doctrine, and in fact, conveys it, teaches it, infuses a 
right sense of it, more vitally and truly than any set speeches could do, 
in the on" way that it is taught by all our Lord’s words and actions.” 
—Ib. p. 9 

* The Cc = has ever thus held the doctrine (of the Atonement) in 
its substance, in its fulness, in its life- “giving power and reality,” i.e. 
in its two Holy Sacraments and the services respecting them, q. v. at 
length.—Ib. p. 89. 


. Do we then maintain that it (i. e. the doctrine of the Atonement) 


is to be intentionally and designedly withdrawn from all public mention ? 


nothing of this kind has been ever suggested or practised by us.”"—Ib. 
. Jas 


* Surely the doctrine of Atonement may be taught in all its fulness, 
on all occasions, and at all seasons, more effectually, more really, and 
truly, according to the proportion of the faith, or the need of circum- 


stances, without being brought out from the context of Holy Scripture 
into prominent and explicit mention.’ 


‘“ May we not regulate our teaching according to the case of the 
persons we address, as they (i. e. the Apostles) did?” —Ib. p. 53. 
* Tt may be said, ‘that notwithstanding all such abstract aud specu- 
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lative principles, it is nevertheless our duty to ‘ preach the word’ (i.e. 
Christ Crucified) * in season and out of season ;’ and woe be to us if we 
do it not! Doubtless it is so; a ‘dispensation is committed’ unto us 
a talent which it would be death to hide.’—Ib. p. 45. 

‘* Religious knowledge is indeed the very highest of all things, a talent 
of exquisite worth, the very jewel of great price, infinitely divine and 
sacred. We do not lower the doctrine of the Atonement, but heighten 
and exalt it, and all we say is, that it should be looked upon and spoken 
of with reverential holiness. If it is the name of Reserve only which is 
objectionable, then let the substance of this article be expressed by any 
other which may be found equally to serve the purpose, whether it be 
forbearance, or reverence, or seriousness, or religious caution, as long as 
the full intention of it is equally preserved.” —Ib. p. 46. 


It will perhaps be said that an author's extracts from his own 
works are not the fairest data to go by. And in fact many 
writers have the good fortune to possess in their published works 
such a convenient diversity of statements, so many qualifications 
and retractations and hesitations and anticipations, that they are 
provided against every emergency, and may at a moment’s warn- 
ing satisfactorily make themselves out to have been the long con- 
sistent maintainers of whatsoever views they may at present 
most incline to. ‘There is no appearance of the writer of these 
Tracts having thus provided against all events, But admitung 
the general principle, that a person’s own extracts from his 
writings may be reasonably suspected, we will now exhibit after 
them the paragraph which has been aniversally considered to tell 
most the other way, and most against the writer, 


“ The whole of St. Paul’s life and actions, after his conversion, and 
the whole of bis teaching, as appears from the Epistles, may be said to 
have been nothing else but a setting forth of Christ crucified, as the one 
great principle which absorbed all bis heart, and actuated all bis con- 
duct. It was the wood cast into the waters which entirely changed 
them into its own nature, and impregnated them with itself. This is 
intimated by expressions of this kind which are of continual occurrence, 
such as, ‘ God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ;’ ‘ | was determined not to know any thing among you 
but Christ crucified ;? ‘ But we preach Christ crucified.’ Now these 
‘words of course imply ‘ the Atonement’ as a life-giving principle con- 
tained in them; but it is a great mistake to suppose that they contain 
nothing more, or that, by preaching the Atonement, we are preaching 
what St. Paul meant by Christ crucified. It may be seen by an atten- 
tion to the context in all the passages where these expressions occur, 
that it is a very different view, and, in fact, the opposite to the moderu 
notion, which St. Paul always intends by it. It is the necessity of our 
being crucified to the world, it is our bumiliation together with Him, 
mortification of the flesh, being made conformable to His sufferings and 
liis death. It was a doctrine which was ‘ foolishness to the wise and 
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an offence to the Jew, on account of the abasement of the natural man 
which it implied. Whereas, the notion now prevailing is attractive to 
the world, in the naked way in which it is put forth, so as rather to 
diminish, than increase, a sense of responsibility and consequent humilia- 
tion. If the doctrine of the Atonement is conveyed in the expression 
of Christ crucified, as used by St. Paul, it is by teaching, at the same 
time, the necessity of our mortification, which is repugnant to opinions 
now received. It is expressing, in other words, our Saviour’s declaration, 
* he that cometh after me must take up his cross daily and follow me.’ 
They both imply that we cannot approach God without a sacrifice,—a 
sacrifice on the part of human nature in union with that of our Saviour, | 
Both of which seem to be taught in the legal sacrifices. 

* The Cross of Christ which St. Paul preached was that by which 
‘the world was crucified to him and he was crucified to the world,’ 
‘ bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus.’ "—pp. 74, 75. 


Now we believe it is against some of the expressions in this 
paragraph that the chief weight of popular indignation has been 
directed. Inthe copy lying before us, which has passed through ad- 
verse hands, four large notes of admiration or condemnation fill the 
margin opposite to the sentence beginning “ It is the necessity of 
our being crucitied to the world,” &c., as if that were not only a 
false, but a shocking account of St. Paul’s preaching. That, at 
least, it is not shocking, will appear from the following observa- 
tion. While we write, the First Epistle of St. Peter is being 
read in the daily service. As the sufferings and death of Christ 
are frequently mentioned im it, our attention has naturally been 
attracted to the question, in what context and with what bearing 
they occur? Let us see ; nm the opening (i, 2), we tind, taking 
the authorized version, “ unto obedience, and sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ ;” soon after (11—16), “ the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow. . . . . Wherefore gird 
up the loms of your mind, be sober, . . . . As obedient children, 
not fashioning yourselves according to the former lusts in your 
ignorance,” Xe. (17—19), “And if ye call on the Father, who 
without respect of persons judgeth according to every man’s work, 
pass the time of your sojourning here in fear; forasmuch as ye 
know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, . . but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot.” (uu. 21), “ For even hereunto were ye called; 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, that 
ye should follow his steps.” (24), “ Who his own self bare our 
sins in his body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, 
should live unto righteousness.” (iii. 17, 18), “ For it is better, 
if the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well-doing, than for 
evil-doing. For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust,” Xc. (iv. 1, 2), “ Porasmuch then as Christ hath 
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suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same 
mind; for he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin. 
‘That he should no longer live the rest of his time in the flesh to 
the lusts of men, but to the will of God.” (13), * But rejoice, 
inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ's sufferings; that when 
his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding 
joy.” (v. 1—4), “ The elders which are among you I exhort, 
who am also an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, 
and also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed; feed the 
flock of God which is among you,. . . not for filthy lucre, eee 
neither as being lords over God’s heritage, bat being ensamples 
to the flock; and when the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall 
receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 

These are all the passages in the First E pistle in which any 
allusion is made to the cross of Christ; and in all of them the 
context and bearings are exactly, even to the very words, those de- 
scribed by the writer of these Tracts. ‘The train and sequence of 
ideas 1s not, “ Believe that Christ hath died for you, and put no trust 
in what you can do ;’’—but it is, “ Remember Christ died for you, 
therefore do you also die to the world.” Let it be observed that 
itis the occasion and manner in which the Atonement is introduced 
with which the Tracts are concerned. The Tracts affirm it to be 
usually introduced in Scripture in the latter of the two ways just 
described, viz. as a motive, addressed to those who are capable 
of receiving the motive, to a certain line of conduct; not as an 
exemption or relaxation from personal responsibility. ‘This apt, 
reasoned, and discretionary application of the Atonement as a 
motive of conduct, is what the author of the Tracts, whether 
properly or improperly, calls Reserve; and when he recom- 
mends reserve, he merely recommends the practice of St. Peter 
and other sacred writers and teachers, We will not now attempt 
to support the views of the Tracts from other parts of the New 
Testament, only observing that in the Second Epistle of St. Peter, 
excepting perhaps t the description of certain heretics of abomi- 
nable lives, who “ denied the Lord that bought them,” there is 
scarcely a single express allusion to the Atonement of any kind, 
or in any context; much less with the purport which is now called 
the preaching of the Atonement. What will be said then to the 
example of the Second Epistle as bearing on the question of 
Reserve ? 

The doctrine of the Atonemént stated in its greatest simplicity 
is this,—that Christ died for us. Now, of course, this doctrine 
may be put forth thus barely, only with verbal amplification, and 
continually reiterated; or, it may be preached mainly or even ex- 
clusively in connexion with certain other doctrines :—as, that 
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therefore we must Wust to Christ having died for us, and not on 
our own deeds and sufferings ; or that we must not be solicitous 
as to what we can do ourselves; or that Christ having once died for 
us, nothing necessary to our salvation yet remains to be done; or 
that masmuch as we are justified by tauth alone, therefore if we 
only believe that Christ has died for us, we shall be saved. Ina 
word, this doctrine may, without any obvious violation of the 
texts wherein it 1s declared, be always so preached as to deny, at 
the same time and in the very words, the general necessity of 
works, and to disparage the value of what we can do. 

That a doctrine, which declares so great and joyful a trath, 
and one which so completely and directly affects our condition, 
should be reckoned the one great object of our faith, and the 
most essential and fundamental part of our religion, is not sur- 
prising. Nor can we wonder that it should be preached by itself 
as itwere; and that greater solicitude should be shown that other 
doctrmes may not obscure it and hinder its easy reception, than 
that it should not enter the mind without its just accompaniment 
of kindred truths. “Phus putting it forward repeatedly simply 
and solely; holding up Christ crucified, even as Moses held up 
the brazen serpent for men to gaze at and be healed by the mere 
faith of their eves, this is what is now called preaching the Atone- 
ment fully and explicitly; and this ts the mode of preaching the 
doctrme which the ‘Tracts before us assert is not according to 
Seripture, 

The mode, the adjuncts, the bearings, with which the Atone- 
ment should be preached, are the things to be considered in this 
question, —the how, the when, and the: wherewith, avails not, 
for the other side, to produce the declarations of the Apostles that 
they preached ouly Christ crucitied, if it shall appear that the 
doctrme of Christ crucitied was generally preached by them not 
sunply and barely, and as a mere object of faithful vision, as 
above described, but m some more directly practical relation, 
and without always making the Atonement the turning pomt and 
express object of the preaching. 

There is one pamtul and injurious effect of the view agaist 
which the “Tracts are directed, tor the fact of which we may ap- 
peal, we think, to the experience of most sober-immded clergy- 
men. ‘They entered on their work with a deep sense of the 
duty of * bringing forward the atonement explicitly and pro- 
minently on all occasions.” Very few clergymen of any serious- 
ness have not started with this impression. Perhaps, with 
whatever difficulty and awkwardness and ill effect, they did this 
at first. ‘They never called at cottage, or even met a labourer 
coming from his work, without expressly propounding one or all 
of the fundamental verities of the Gospel. Now, if they were 
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very deeply imbued with this persuasion, or very blind and in- 
diflerent to consequences, perhaps they have gone on doing so to 
this day. But mstances of such perseverance are very rare in- 
deed. [tis amuch more common result, that clergymen retaining 
the opinion as an abstract principle,—a kind of ideal of pastoral 
duty,—give it up almost wholly m practice, not modifying the 
principle, not applying it to practice, but sometimes acting upon 
it, and sometimes not, according to their mood of mind, or the sug- 
gestion of circumstances, ‘Their adherence to the principle pre- 
vents them from ever acquiring gentle ways and means and dex- 
terous methods, and ‘ speech alway with grace, seasoned with 
salt.” ‘They tind the most awful truths, nay the more on account 
of their awiulness, heard without interest. or understanding ; or 
if heard with mterest at first, yet no longer on repetition. ‘They 
have to witness the most precious and holy things despised and 
trodden under foot, or if it has not always come to this pass, yet 
they discover that words which should wake guilty nations to re- 
pentance, and raise to heaven the eyes of a fallen world, may at 
last become dead and powerless as au idle form of civility, a thrice- 
told tale of gossip, or the continual chiding of a scold, Or if 
the clergyman does find that his words are taken up and remem- 
bered, how has he to grieve over the litthe thought aud feeling 
that seems to go with thems or, if thought of and felt, how little 
does he find them obeyed and acted up to! “Thus it is that many 
are disheartened into some miserably low standard of duty. “They 
know no topics, no thoughts common to learned and unlearned, 
rich and poor, graver, more sacred, and more improving than 
trivial talk, yet less awful than the brief sum of those tidings 
which the Son of God descended from heaven to tell. Therefore 
they either see their parishioners, those at least on whom they 
have made no impression, very seldom indeed, having nothing 
more to say after their first instructions and warnings; or if they 
are of a more than usually social and affable turn, their only 
communication with unbappy beings, whom they theore tically 
consider in a state of damnation, is light and careless m tone, 
secular in principle, and indifferent in topics. 

We are not so much speaking of those clergymen whose exten- 
sive parishes render their work in their own opinion rather evan- 
gelical than pastoral, and who consider that they cax only declare 
once for all the message of salvation to those who do not come 
to hear; but of those whose only difficulty is the discovery of 
middle terms of communication, so to speak, with the mass of 
their parishioners, and the utter impracticability and impropriety 
of a continual conversation on the main doctrines of religion. 
Serious minded people, if unfettered by the persuasion we have 
referred to, will find topics, and ways and means, and be all things 
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to all men, entering into their several affairs and various interests, 
and secretly aiming to draw towards heaven each earthly tie, 
and sanctify humanity. But those who do continue so fettered,— 
and how many are more than they would own to,—are often 
most seriously cramped and disabled thereby. 

A clergyman thus affected enters a cottage, and is imme- 
diately oppressed with the idea that before he leaves it he must 


tell the inmates expressly how they are to be saved. It is true, 


these poor people may have attended church for years and years; 
and the clergyman may have taught and exhorted them in private 
time after time ; yet, as if it were a datly sacrament,—as if every 
time he saw each one of his parishioners he must enact over 
again the great drama of the preaching to the Gentules,—he 
must tell them again these great tidings, which either they have 
long known, or have long shut their ears against. It is by no 
means suflicient, so his scruple dictates, that he should imply the 
doctrine, or inculcate those ordinary duties or those religious ob- 
servances which imply it; no—he must make and receive in 
return: an express recognition of it, and that not m any pious form 
of expression, but so as to be an insulated act, so to speak; nay, 
as some clergymen appear to think, the more uncalled for, the 
better, 

Now this imagined necessity we feel very sure acts as a bar, 
a gulf between many a clergyman and his parishioners. He has 
not—nay, this fatal scruple scarcely allows him to have—any 
community with them in less awful respects. He scarcely even 
ventures to regard himself as their spiritual father and their guide 
to godliness; so intent is he, abstractedly, on the work of evan- 
gelizing. He considers them also possessed with the same idea, 
as doubtless they usually are if they have been within dissenting 
or similar influence. He is therefore aware that they expect he 
shall, as a matter of course, as a kind of customary salutation, 
declare before them his reliance in the merits of his Redeemer 
and require the hke from them. He naturally does not wish to 
appear below their religious expectations; yet his instinct of 
reverence, his common seuse, his experience of the hollowness 
of profession, and the kind of thrift he has imperceptibly learnt 
as a spiritual householder, all conspire to make him hold back 
from the expected display, and at the same time rather to dread 
the presence of those who expect it. 

Whatever opinion, or suspicion, people may have of the subject 
of Reserve, and of the word itself, this is not the first time in our day 
in which the practice has been systematically taught, and the same 
word used to express the same thing. It is most remarkable how 
much more one person may do than another,—how very strong 
things a person may say who is not thought to be strong, and how 
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any one thought to hold strong views cannot open his mouth, or 
breathe the faintest whisper, without its being taken for something 
more perhaps than he meant. In the Bishop of Winchester’s Mi- 
nisterial Character of Christ, amongst many other valuable things, 
is a chapter on “The Gradual ‘Teaching of Christ,” which we 
should have the greatest pleasure in transferring entire to our 
pages, did not its length forbid. We have perused the chapter 
with interest mixed with pain ;—with pain because we are forcibly 
reminded of one of the most deplorable results of controversy, 
viz., the narrowing of the ground of those who take part in it. 
We cannot help feeling that this amiable and excellent prelate 
would write differently if he had now to write this chapter; and 
possibly not a few lessons of wisdom which have been greatly 
blessed to the edification of his Lordship’s younger clergy, would 
now be injuriously qualified and weakened. hen controversy 
has blown upon a topic, it becomes impossible to handle it without 
some degree of danger. ‘The most simple and moderate state- 
ments are suspected of a conventional, a hidden, or ulterior pur- 
port; and so it comes to pass that sound and profitable writers, 
to the great loss of those who habitually look up to them, say 
nothing at all, or as near nothing as they decently can, rather 
than be misunderstood to mean more than they say. We will 
proceed to give a few extracts from the chapter, observing by the 


way that there is a good deal to the same effect in the preceding 
one, 


‘‘ It appears to have been the practice of St. Paul, when instructing 
the primitive converts, to make large use of a certain discretionary power, 
in gradually unfolding the higher mysteries of the Gospel to the recently 
associated members of the churches. He writes to the Corinthians— 
‘ We speak wisdom among them that are perfect;’ those who were so 
far advanced in elementary knowledge, and so well matured in judgment 
and spirituality, as to be proper recipients of the deep things contained 
in heavenly wisdom.”--p. 135—137. 

Tn all these instances such a method of teaching is clearly implied, 
as would have respect to the gradual advancement of the believers in 
spiritual knowledge ; so that the Apostle gave here a little, and there a 
little, not displaying all the truths he knew to those, to whom they 
would have been foolishness at that stage of their experience in religion. 

‘“* Now, the question is, how far St. Paul was justified in this mode 
of exercising his ministry by the example of our Saviour. 

“Ifthe argument from analogy be taken into consideration, it will 
afford a strong authority in favour of the Apostle’s practice. From the 
time of the first promise of a Redeemer, given immediately after the 
fall, when it was simply declared that the seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent’s bead, a series of consistent but totally unconnected pro- 
phecies, successively and by degrees unfolded the particular tribe, the 
family, the individual house, whence the Messiah should spring—the 
time and place of his birth—the minntest circumstances of his lifethe 
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scope of his mission—the qualifications with which he should be en- 
dowed for sustaining his mediatorial office."—pp. 138, 139. 

“ From the prevailing topic of the discourses of the Buptist, he has 
obtained the title of the preacher of repentance. Now, it is remark- 
able, that the doctrine with which our Lord commenced his public 
teaching, was precisely the same which his forerunner bad previously 
declared. He who bad been in the bosom of the Father from the be- 
ginning, and was privy to all the secret purposes and gracious intentions 
of divine love, might have declared the secrets of the upper heaven, or of 
the deep below, and have revealed mysteries which the wisdom of man, 
in its sublimest conceptions, could never have fathomed. But his first 
preaching was no other than the repetition of John’s word—‘ Repent ;’ 
and the constraining argument with which he enforced it was the same 

—' * the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ "pp. 160, 161. 

‘ Accordingly, we do not find him insisting upon the necessity of a 
propitiation for sin, or declaring the spiritual benefits which would be 
derived from his death. ‘These were truths which, though not wholly 
unmentioned by himself,. were left to be unfolded minutely by the 
Apostles at a future period, when the Spirit of truth, according to the 
promise, should receive of Christ’s, and show it unto them. In the mean 
time he opens bis own ministry by dwelling on the nature of his king- 
dom—the blessings connected with Christian virtues—the exposition of 
the moral law—the recommendation of particular duties—and the ne- 
cessity of a practical regard to the divine precepts. ‘These are all ele- 
mentary subjects, well suited to prepare the mind, and bring it into a fit 
state and temper for the announcement of the great mysteries of godli- 
ness, and the revelation of those higher matters, into which the very 
angels who stand around the eternal throne desire to look.” —pp. 163,164. 

‘* He veiled himself, probably with allusion to the prophecy of Daniel, 
under the unpretending title of the Son of Man.”—p. 176. 

‘It appears, then, from the foregoing remarks, that, throughout our 
Lord's personal intercourse with bis disciples, much reserve was _main- 

tained on topics which they afterwards fully comprehended ; and in pro- 
portion as by reason of use their senses were exercised to discern both 
good and evil, larger communications were made to them respecting the 
divine purposes.” —-p. 177. 

** The same reasons which would urge the necessity of gradually dis- 
covering the scheme of the new dispensation to the constant attendants 
on our Lord's ministry, apply with still greater force to the case of his 
occasional hearers, 

* Accordingly we find, that, whatever reserve he maintained with bis 
disciples, his communications to them were much more free and open 
— with the mixed multitude which composed his general auditories.” 

178. 

“Our Lord's practice, therefore, as a teacher of divine truth, in a 
ratio of progressive advancement from the first elements to the highest 
mysteries of religion, was perfectly consistent with his own rule— Unto 
you that hear shall more be given. For he that hath, to him shall be 
given. At the same time it carries with it a beautiful illustration of 
the sayings of two royal preachers—‘ The meek will he guide in judg- 
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ment ; and the meek will he teach his way.’ ‘ The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him; and be will show them his covenant.’ * The 
path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.’ "—pp. 179, 180. 

“The subject under consideration suggests to preachers, on the 
highest authority, the necessity of meting out the word with judgment 
.. Should this be styled policy, and thought to partake too much of 
worldly wisdom to accord with the simplicity of men who depend on 
the working of the Spirit, rather than on the foolishness of human de- 
vices, for the efficiency of their labours; let it be remembered, that it 
was the policy of Christ.”—pp. 183, 184. 

In bringing these passages before our readers and placing by 
their side an extract from the Bishop of Winchester’s recent 
charge, we are not intending to intimate that the two are irrecon- 
cileable. On the contrary, we think they are: and should think 
it superfluous labour in any one to undertake their reconciliation, 
At least we think, that there is no more inconsistency than what 
may easily exist in the same mind at the same time, Various and 
conflicting considerations, feelings, and authorities, occur at the 
same instant, and will each have their due weight allowed, and be 
duly recorded, so to speak, by the candid mind, anxious to lose 
no portion of trath, Only it must be said that some minds are 
more in the babit of instantly and intuitively striking the mean, 
and coming to one conclusion embracing both statements, Instead 
of leaning first to one then the other; sometimes making one the 
substantive side and then the other. We also cannot help feel- 
ing that, had the ‘Tracts on Reserve, and the subsequent panic on 
the subject, appeared before the first publication of the Mims- 
terial Character, the Bishop of Winchester would have been more 
reserved in his recommendation of Reserve. 

‘There is ground, I think, for fear, if a system of reserve in commu- 
nicating religious knowledge be introduced, and we are taught to treat 
salvation by grace as ‘a great secret,’ to be kept out of the sight of 
the ungodly for fear of an ‘indelicate exposure of religion,’ and that 
‘to require from both grown persons and children an explicit declara- 
tion of a belief in the Atonement, and the full assurance of its power, 
appears equally untenable.’ Is this conclusion drawn from the analogy 
of our blessed Lord’s own teaching? We, I trust, have not so learned 
Christ. We remember how, in the very earliest days of his ministry, 
he did not hesitate to bring forward some of the highest doctrines. At 
the first passover, he assumed a right over his Father's house by cleans- 
ing the temple—a declaration of the Divine prerogative of the strong- 
est kind. His discourse with Nicodemus is based upon the doctrine of 
regeneration—the deepest theological truth. His conversation with the 
women -of Samaria revealed that God is a spirit—the most abstract 
metaphysical truth. In declaring to the people of Nazareth that to 
none of the widows in Israel was Elias sent, ‘save unto Sarepta, a city 
of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow,’ he taught the doctrine of 
election, the most mysterious of the Divine purposes. We remember 
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how some months before his crucifixion, he intimates the sacrifice itself 
and its object : ‘ Destroy this temple ;’ ‘ The Son of Man must be lifted 
up ;'* The bread that I give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of 
the world.’ And it was his last care, immediately before the ascension, 
to enter with the eleven into the full explanation of his expiatory sacri- 
fice, referring to his former discourses, and interpreting their meaning, 
that the Apostles, and afterthem in turn their successors, might be com- 
petent expounders of this important doctrine. 

“Neither have we so learned the practice of the Apostles. It was 
not by throwing a veil over the cross of Christ that St. Paul showed bis 
reverence for that high and holy mystery. ‘ I determined not to know 
anything among you save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’ ‘I delivered 
unto you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures.” He takes the Galatians to wit- 
ness that Jesus Christ had been evidently set forth before their eyes, 
crucified among them. So far is be from shrinking from the theme, as 
too sacred and awful for speech, that he glories in giving it explicit pro- 
minence even in the midst of those who could not receive the truth, 
‘We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness.’ 

** Neither have we so learned the requirements of our Church, which 
expects that out of the mouths of the very babes and sucklings God 
will perfect praise. The earliest Christian lesson which she bids us 
teach our children, is that ‘ God the Son hath redeemed us.’ 

“Neither bave we so learned in the school of experience. The whole 
history of the Church, in every age, tends to prove the utter inefficiency 
of a ministry which is not faithful in honouring the Saviour by a full 
exhibition of his grace and love, in pointing to the light which beams 
from the cross, and.in proclaiming openly, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God,’ 
The experiment has been often tried. It has been tried upon indivi- 
duals; it has been tried upon parishes ; it has been tried upon whole 
countries ; and many a conscientious pen has been constrained to write 
the record of its utter failure. Could it be otherwise, when our Master 
has said, ‘1, it I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me?’ Could it be 
otherwise, ‘ lest the cross of Christ be made of none effect ?” 


Now reserve, as treated in these Tracts, is the name of an 
actual /aw of Providence, as well as of amoral rule. It is not so 
much said that Christians should, in a certain sense, reserve 
truth, as that the Almighty reserves truth, and that He makes 
men partly His instruments in so doing. Whence it becomes 
a matter of the greatest importance to ascertain how we may best 
work His will in this respect. So far as Divine Truth 1s not 
shown nakedly to man—so far as truth is to be inferred, is to be 
imagined, is to be felt, 1s to be believed—so far as contradictory 
appearances are to be reconciled—so far as a mist is to be drawn 
from the eye of man —so far as the mistakes and the vices of 
men do actually stand in the way of correct religious knowledge— 
so far may it be said that Providence reserves truth. 
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Spiritual things are in their nature reserved. We do not see God, 
orheaven. How we are saved muststill be partlya mystery, We 
know only in part, Weare told Christ died for us, Still His nature; 
how He died; how He rose again; how He liveth to make interces- 
sion for us ; how His death was in stead of our eternal death ; how 
the benefits of His death are communicated to us; these, and 
many like questions, are mysteries. ‘Though much j is revealed, 
more is hidden, Again, any truth to be understood in any degree 
must be adapted to our capacities and circumstances of thought ; 
—it must be communicated in known terms. The very word 
communication implies that some common mean is used, ‘The 
most sunple and abstract terms in which it can be communi- 
cated, are perhaps the nearest the truth, and for that reason are 
not readily intelligible, or not expressive to us. In order to 
recommend and impress them, also, truth is communicated to us 
ina more complex and more human form, Yet the more Di- 
vine ‘Truth is humanized, and associated with human forms and 
notions and feelings, the more it may be said to be reserved. 
As we cannot see or understand the reality, it is represented as 
it were on a veil, in forms and colours adjusted to our visual 
habits and capacities. The more distinct and historic that veil 
shows to us, the more does it hide what is behind. With re- 
spect to the eternal realities of the unseen world, that veil may 
be called darkness, for it hides them; with respect to us it is 
light, for it communicates to us all that we know of these reali- 
ties; as without such a medium we should not be able to see or 
know them at all. 

Every human aid employed for the propagation, the security, 
the permanence, the recommendation of the ‘Truth, so far as it 
is human, reserves it; that is, invests it with an earthly character. 
He who now pre aches the Gospel in any way whatever, preaches 
it reserved or wrapt up in many associations of which he cannot 
divest it ; such as that it is a thing of antiquity, that it has come 
down to us in a certain form of words, that an Englishman hears 
it in the English language ;—that the manners and customs of 
the Bible are different from ours. Nay, the Bible itself, though 
the Book of Revelation, is a most striking example of reserve. 
The way of life, the knowledge of the One True God, the 
only means of salvation for the whole world, is hidden, surely 
we may say hidden, in a book ;—written in languages now 
dead ; and that when scholarship and even reading are not natural 
gifts, but matters of difficult attainment, and confined to com- 
paratively few in the world. 

If the contents of the Bible were ever so plain, still it is a seem- 
ing disparagement and reserve of Revelation that it should be 
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communicated to us ma book at all. We know in fact that this 
very circumstance ts a stumbling-block to many unbelieving minds 
—a savour of death unto death. In an infidel tract, pretending 
to be a speech delivered by an Indian chief in reply to a sermon 
preached by a Swedish missionary, this pomt as well as_ the 
whole apparently local, limited, and temporary character of Reve- 
lation, ts thus treated as an offence to the natural reason, — After 
alleging the non-universality of the Christian religion, and the want 
of any quality that should at once demonstrate it to be superior 
to the religion of nature and common tradition, the supposed 
chief proceeds :—* He tells us there are many precepts m his 
written revelation which we are entirely ignorant of ; but these 
written commands can only be designed for those who have the 
writing; they cannot possibly regard us: had the Almighty 
thought so much knowledge necessary to our salvation, his good- 
ness would not have deferred communicating it to us; and to say 
that in a matter so necessary he could not at one and the same 
time equally reveal himself to all mankind, is nothing less than an 
absolute denial of his omnipotence: without doubt he could 
make his will manifest without the help of a book or bookish 
man whatever.” “Phus has the Almighty revealed, and therefore 
hidden, Elis truth in the Bible. 

The contents of the Bible exhibit reserve throughout, 1. e. mo- 
dihled disclosures, adapted to times, persons and circumstances, 
We should perhaps scruple to say with an Ingenious living writer, 
that “the whole Bible ts a parable,” which seems hardly a pious 
Way of speaking ; but yet we may say that the whole Bible is so 
providenti: ally overruled as to have that e ‘fect which our blessed 
Lord designed by His parables—to be, as it were, a light by 
night to the peo ple of God, wy a yrs and darkness to His 
enemies, 

We have just said that as soon as pure Divine ‘Truth is linked 
with anything human it is reserved; so that the very simplest 
and nakedest form and mode of divulging it that we can imagine 
does not escape this necessity, If it be preached by a poor 
man, itis clothed with his poverty ; if by a rich man, it shares 
the offences of his wealth; if by one with authority, then is it 
enveloped im a system; if by one wholly unauthorized, then, 
besides other derogating circumstances which there may and 
must be, such as the peculiarities of the preacher, it is exposed 
to slight from that very want of authority; for a sense of autho- 
rity being a part of human nature, whatever comes with 1m per- 
fect credentials, so jar is not addressed or revealed to the mind 
of man. ‘Phe Chureh actually, if not always avowedly, inter- 
preting the Bible, so far reserves truth; presenting in place of 
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iis simplest formula a complex and even artificial system, Under 
the outward means of grace is hidden the inward operation. 
As soon as the truths of Revelation are brought to bear on duty— 
though indeed they come from heaven indissolubly linked with 
duty—they are presented to us as the foundation or under build. 
ing of a visible course of practice. ‘The Christian minister de- 
clares himself sent or commissioned ; thus referring the mind 
beyond what it sees; and placing an interval of time, a sticces- 
sion of orders and degrees of authority, between the mind and 
the first promulgation of trath. 

This mode in which truth is exhibited to us, providentially tal- 
hes with the humble Christian’s instincts of reserve. He does not 
wish to put himself forward, to express the whole of his feeling, 
and to do what good work ‘he does, and say what good word he 

says, as if it were entirely his own, absolutely spontaneous, 
apringing sunply from the highest and most sacred principle. 
So long as the answer of a good conscience assures him that 
he is actually domg the will of God, he is content that it should 
be outwardly attributable to the current and average feel- 
ings of good Christian people. He 1s content to be only a mem- 
ber, not the head, not self-sufficient, self taught, self-originating. 
Thus he readily owes his obligations not only to the wise and 
learned and eminent of the Church, but to any of her hamblest 
members, He will veil his great thoughts and holiest motives 
under modest guises and customary forms of expression. 
Thus he will give of his substance, not alleging some high 
seriptural precept which he cannot truly say whether he feels 
or not, but as being constrained,—it being the usage of the 
Chure ‘h,—or what society expects of him,—or what ‘he supposes 
le must do,”—-or on some other fancied plea of compulsion,—or 
on the pretence of a generous rivalry,—or on some special claim 
of gratitude ;-—such being his taste, his fancy, or his humour,—or 
on the ground of some honourable partisanship, —or even, for lack 
of other humbleness, as being over-persuaded and importuned 
out of his money, Any how he will not set himself up asa 
hero of Christian liberality. He will pray vot as being some 
great intercessor, but as being one of the two or three gathered 
together whose prayers have a special promise of being heard. 
He prays in solemn forms and seasons, shielding himself under 
the plea of ancient and universal usage ; and glad to declare his 
faith, and give vent to the supplications of his soul, in the words 
of other and holier men. He will reserve himself under the Church 
system as a whole, alleging its beauty, its harmony, its order, its 
venerableness, its peacefulness, its ‘modesty, its sobriety, and 
even its decency ; not caring whether he shall therefore seem 
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a formalist or a worldling to some, so long as he believes that 
his is really in duty’s path. Thus is faith reserved and humbled 
by obedience. 

This principle of reserve in some shape or other will meet 
the objections and even reproaches which some mistaken people 
ure ever ready to throw on the religion of their humbler and 
more unobtrusive fellow Christians. ‘Thus we have heard people 
object to the expression, ‘‘ We ahoays have family prayers,” as 
sinking a solemn act into a mere pious usage; to seuging the grace 
at festal dinners ; to chaunting the public service; or in a word 
to anything which seems to take away from the entire sponta- 
neousness and absolute simplicity of an act of worship. We have 
heard the chaplain of a late bishop, on being asked concerning 
the domestic religion of his master, reply that all the household 
met for prayers morning and evening, ‘ but it was in the chapel,” 
he added, by way of qualification, “‘ which was a sort of salvo.” 
A writer in a contemporary religious journal,* undertaking to 
analyze the phenomenon of the daily service being revived by those 
who are most opposed to true religion, and having always most 
prevailed in the darkest eras, arrives at the satisfactory conclu- 
sion, that it, the daily service, must be “ one of the depths of 
Satan,” which it doubts not all people of vital Christianity will 
be on their guard against; and he only thinks it necessary to 
warn them against that specious form of the abomination, a Wed- 
nesday and I’riday service. 

Innumerable are the instances that prove this universal and 
most faithful instinct of reserve. What is it that offends us in 
the pompous ceremonies of the modern Romish rituals? ‘The 
elevation of the host, the publicly parading it through the streets, 
the pictures of Him whom no man hath seen at any time, the 
shockingly exact aud imitative representations of the Suffering 
on the Cross—the frequent and almost familiar figures of the 
wounds and other circumstances of the passion, as far as they are 
faulty, are so from want of reserve. Reserve teaches us to prefer 
the cross to the crucifix as an emblem; and as a general rule to 
disguise the cross with such conventional shapes and such deco- 
rations as render it a mere ornament to the careless and un- 
friendly observer, but a cross still to him that so regards it. 
Some twenty years ago the zealous incumbent of a village church 
surmounted every gable with a cross, as plain as common mason 
could cut it; placing one equally plain and still larger on a ledge 
behind the altar, the wall behind being blackened for a back 
ground. We well remember the fury which a bitter old non- 
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conformist expressed against the obnoxious emblems, avowing, 
that, had he still the vigour of youth, they should not long re- 
mam. ‘The same clergyman not long after set up a cross over 
the front of a new district church in London; and was after- 
wards obliged to remove it, by finding the church reported as 
a new popish meeting. Again, most of the corruptions of Rome 
have been characterized by want of reserve, by vulgarizing mys- 
teries, profaning sacred things, and pushing pious opinions to 
practical absurdities ; as, for example, i in the minute descriptions 
and paintings of purgatory, in the system of indulgences, im the 
chantry foundations, and in a too earthly realization of the 
Church’s charter of liberty and empire. It is justly held to be 
want of a reserve, not arguing well for the future stability and 
consistency of character, when the neophytes of any set of views, 
however good, forwardly obtrude their opinions by word and act, 
without regard to common prejudices, and attempt too soon to 
do and to be what time and experience alone will make them 
equal to. 

One might suppose that people had forgotten the plainest les- 
sons of nature and experience, and had no longer the power of 
seeing themselves, their own hearts and own practices, when they 
affect to know of no such principle as reserve, or to suppose that 
it implies suppression and disparagement. Do they not reserve 
their deepest feelings, their best and chiefest reasons, their mas- 
tering affections, and their highest and most controling desires? 
And what are all apt to think of those who make a very forward 
profession, not “ concealing their wisdom,” nor veiling their hearts 
even from strangers ; and needlessly desirous to make others par- 
take of their own hearts’ bitterness and joy ? 

Look to the principles of policy. oe has adjudged the 
line of Stuarts guilty of a sort of treason against themselves, in that 
they paraded too unreservedly their kingly sacredness, ‘The Stuarts 
only propounded in set terms, and defended by argument, and so 
threw into the public pit of controversy, the principles which the 
‘Tudors hid and acted upon, ‘They were not content to ponder 
in their hearts their right divine, but must needs feed an empty 
vanity by extorting outward acknowledgments from an unprepared 
people. That so holy a thing should be despised when too 
rashly promulgated, was no more than what the real authors of 
that profaneness might naturally expect, and almost justly deserve. 
Honour and reverence are too precious and too heavenly to be 
made the sport of words, and prey of power. Use the strong arm 
for wealth and dominion ;—be feared if you please ;—but the 
heart's allegiance must be freely tendered, not wrung with tears, 
not frighted by the clash of arms, not stuuned with the clamours 
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of the streets, not rent asunder by controversies, and legalized by 
courts, It bears not sunshine, heat, and dust. Extort the dews 
of heaven, compel the gale from the north-east to melt into a 
summer sottness, and bid the rank marsh weed to breathe a violet’s 
perfume,—then may you force unwithng nations to love and ve- 
nerate the throne, and recognize in spite of earthly seemings the 
present deity of kings. 

What do we say of those who are always declaring the reasons 
and motives of their actions, ‘That which is the deepest seated 
we are commonly the least conscious of ; as we cannot feel the 
vital organs, m health at least; for sensation is the sign of dis 
order, We are hardly conscious of ourselves; and know not our 
ruling passions. If we feel strongly that we ought to have such 
and such affections, and be guide “dl vy such and such principles of 
judgment, the more we wish, the more we suspect ourselves, and 
the less we venture to assme that we are what we wish to be, and 
feel as we wish to feel. Ti we be indeed true to our virtuous alm, we 
rather treat our fickle and meonsistent souls as jealous lovers, than 
as confident of love and troth returned, Why do rhetorterans he 
under the suspicion of mankind, as bemeg like those plants that are 
profuse ot blossem, but with no strength or heart to bear? Re- 
cause itis ther trade to profess evaporate virtue the vou 
latile breath of words ;—not to prove by wisdom of advice and 
cogency of example how good things may be done; but rather to 
pame how beauteous and attractive, when done, they are: bemg thus 
conversant only with the outsides of things. Moralizers also, and 
they that are apt to give advice ; they whose talk ts full of wisdom, 
of deep, and generous, and pradent principles; they who are often 
visibly overborne with a virtuous adiguation ; they who profess 
grand ideas,—and proclann that they have, as it were, their tutelar 

samts, and geniuses, thew great authorities, or their splendid theo- 
ries; they who display thew sacrifices and renunciations; they who 
are the forward asserters of public rights and Liberties, or the vahant 
huight-errant avengers of private wrong; men of loud independ- 
ence of teelmg;—all these are justly suspected to have littl: more 
sense or feelimg but what they show, or, im other words, to reserve 
nothing. ‘They also who seem excessive in words of atiection and 
the other easier and more passing otlices of kindness and duty, are 
always liable to be fond, but not very deeply and truly kind. [fat 
were not for some specious form of selfishness, some idle pleasure 
im the show of love, and bemg satistied with small returns, they 
would think more deeply, and more providently: they would 
discover perhaps that seeming coldness, and stermness, and se- 
verity, were sometimes the truest kindness, though painful at the 
time, as requirmg self-restramt, and seeming to alienate the object 
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of their affection, But love of all kinds, and every noble desire, 


must be crossed to be victorious, and attam to its course through 
a path of gloom and sufferings. 

Phere is no party whatever but what in their several ways may 
he charge with reserving the truth, for the simple reason that 
there is no party whatever wholly devoid of discretion, All have 
the imstinet of caution and prude nee, though all do not equally 
hit the right mean, or understand when they ought to be cautious, 
and when exution ceases to be a virtue. There are not a few 
clergymen who entirely admit such doctrines as the visible 
Church, the general necessity of the Sacraments to salvation, and 
the Apostolical suecession, but do not preach them explicitly, 
for some mere reasons, as that they fear to exasperate 
hearers with dissenting tendencies, or they think these doctrines, 
though true, injurionsly standin the way of other more im- 
portant traths. On the other hand, we have heard many of the 
younger clergy freely and perhaps, in some imstances, justly cen 
sured, for prea hing on such subjects as the power of the Ke ‘ys, 
the warning of Korah, the sin of Jeroboam, or the practice of the 
first Christians as exhibited in the Acts and the Mpistles; and 
this not on the ground that they were wrong, but because they 
were likely to give needless offence, and to be misunderstood, or 
because they were not preac hing something else that seemed more 
immediately necessary. ‘They are in fact censured for want of re 
serves ‘Take another instance, The New ‘Testament repeatedly 
end solemnly commands excommunication in certam detinite and 
mtelligible cases: the Church of England wholly reserves, or 
rather suppresses the duty, and that on certain prudential grounds, 
Agam, it there is one kind of event—-one scene more frequent 
and promment inthe Bible than another, and more likely to strike 
even a careless reader, itis the meident of a man of God rebuking 
or behaving with apparent haughtiness to some great prince or 
potentate; such as Moses threatening Pharoah, Samuel pro- 
nouncmg loss of kingdom to Saul, Nathan passing judgment on 
David, Ahij: ah and ‘the wile of Jeroboam, and Ahab, 
John the Baptist and Herod. Is not this to the mind of a child 
one of the leading ideas of the Bible? Does not rebuking kings 
seem to become a sort of test and necessary quality of true rele 
gion? For, alas, what else remams but religion to check the 
cnormities of able and successiul tyrants? But let us see how 
ready Protestantism is to reserve this duty, or rather this doctrine. 
The following letter we extract from The Record, Dec. 16, 1841: 

REV. W. PALMER CHURCH UISTORY. 
** To the Editor of the Record. 

‘ Sir,—I am very glad you are going to review Palmer's Church His- 

‘OTH. Permit me to call your attention, an! that of the British natioa 
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and its rulers, to the very significant fron "oe tisptece prefixed to the edition 
specially intended for the young. It represents a nistor pUsMING A 
KING OUT oF THE CHURCH. (Ambrose refusing admittance to Theodosius 
after an act of blood-stained tyranny. ‘The bishop is represented as ac- 
actually daying hands* on the movarch, which does not appear to have 
been the tact.) Who does not honour the faithfulness and firmness of 
Ambrose in that melancholy affair? Still, it does appear very bad taste 
to select it as the subject of frontispiece to a book for the rising genern- 
tion, ‘ Honour the king’ stands next in the sacred code to ‘ Fear 
God.’ A sovereign stands tn loco parentis; and it does appear to me 
that a right feeling would rather have cast a veil over his sin and shame, 
(speci ially in a day when so much democratical and anarchical principle 
is abroad,) instead of blazoning the sad incident beyond and above all 
the other great events and striking subjects for the pencil whieh such a 
volume must contain. 

* But there is a meaning, a purpose, a lesson in the matter, It is 
one of those sframs just now afloat in our troubled atmosphere which 
show the way of the wind. This frontispiece is no doubt intended to 
impress the youthful mind with high ideas of the priestly office and the 
authority of the Chureh. And let us all, from the highest to the lowest, 
take warning by it, as representing a state of things which a certain 
party is diligently and perseveringly and in every possible way labouring 
to bring back again, but which every lover of God’s truth, and of our 
Protestant Church and State, must quickly and boldly rally to prevent ; 
else, before we are aware, the swelling tide will c arry us away, and dash 


us on the dark coast of superstition and spiritual despotism, 
* Lam, Sir, yours, A Proresvant.” 

Now here we see that an act may be perfectly right and ad- 
mirable, and undoubtedly in the line, so to speak, of Scripture 
precedent, yet not expedient and not m good taste with a view to 
the “rising generation,” and the spread of anarchical principles. 
What is this but reserve? Whether it woultl be wise to reserve 
the fact, so glorious in the annals of the Catholic Church, of a 
bishop boldly rebuking a Roman emperor for the most treacher- 
ous and cruel massacre of the unarmed population of a city, and 
the emperor submitting and repenting, and establishing in token 
of repentance a law of mercy, the spint of which to this day we 
enjoy, admits of a question, Sovereigns and governments are still 
tyrannical; wars, involving fearful bloodshed, are still entered 
upon for merely selfish reasons, for imterest or for revenge ; and 


people who possess very great power are sull averse to the re- 


stramts of reason and conscience. This, however, is not our 


present question. We are merely concerned with the above as 
an actual application of the principle of reserve. ‘* Protestant” 


® This is evidently a mistake in “ Protestant,” as may be seen at once by examining 


the engraving,—one, by the way, of considerable merit. The attitude of St. Ambrose 
is one of gentle persuasion and fatherly reproof. 
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admires St. Ambrose, but wishes to reserve him, lest he should 
seem to countenance those discreet and pious reprovers of kings, 
and purifiers of churches, the Chartists. 

We will proceed to other instances of reserve. The Atha- 
nasian Creed has been reserved by the Church of England 
for the last century, For a quarter of that time, to our certain 
knowledge, it has been reserved in a Church where the Gos- 
pel has been professed to be peculiarly preached; and that 
on principle, viz. lest such very explicit statements of mysterious 
doctrines and such awful denunciations should lose their effect, 
and fall into contempt by frequent repetition; though meanwhile 
the pulpit exhibited no reserve either in its dogmatisms or its 
anathemas. ‘The rites of the Church have been reserved, ‘The 
Kucharist has been very generally reduced to a sad unfrequency, 
Baptism has been made a private or at most an un-congregational 
rite. ‘Phe daily service has been reserved: weekly services of 
immemorial usage have been quite lately discontinued on the 
very principle of reserve, viz. that by their frequent recurrence 
they lost their solemnity and “ effect.” Ordinations have been 
reserved into private chapels and country churches lest they 
should be a show to mere idle and curious spectators. Our 
churches generally have been reserved by shutting them up from 
Sunday to Sunday: the churchyards also, and that from the most 
excellent reasons of prudence, Fasts and festivals have been 
reserved, because they have been made occasions of frivolity or 
superstition. Again, many practices undoubtedly catholic, primi- 
tive and also scriptural, have been wholly reserved in the Church 
of England; such as washing the saints’ feet in token of humility, 
the anointing of the sick, exorcisms, the expectation of miracu- 
lous aid, the kiss of peace, the institution of ‘ widows,” and the 
admission of the right of Christian poor to an honourable main- 
tenance, 

‘Take another instance of unspeakably more importance. It 
will not be denied that the Day of Judgment is a very prominent 
doctrine of Scripture. How awfully and circumstantially is it 
exhibited in the records of our Lord’s own discourses—-in the words 
of Him who shall judge us! From the historic narrative of St. 
Paul's proceedings, and from his Epistles themselves, it appears 
that it was always one of the first things he announced, and one 
of the truths which he enforced most fearfully and convincingly. 
Yet the doctrine is almost entirely reserved by many preachers 
and writers; nay, it 1s often positively excluded, so that there is no 
place for it at all, and it could not be introduced without disturb- 
ance to the doctrinal system. Judgment, if there be any divine 
work in their system worthy to be so called, is always supposed 
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to have passed already ;—so that nothing can remain but a mere 
inoperative show, No judgment at least, on their system, awaits 
the righteous, We do not exaggerate when we sav it Is a very 
usual thie to see or hear a considerable body of religious in- 
struction, twenty consecutive sermons, or a bulky work, without 
the Davy of Judement beme so much as once mentroned, In 
Mir. Buddicom’s work, noticed in another part of this Review, 
mounting to a thousand paces, chie fy on tartth and werks, and 
amongst other events, meladme the Deetruction of the Cites of 
the Plain. we have not even found the Dav of Judement so much 
as alluded tor thoueh we do not anewer for the thoroughness of 
our perusal When we call thre the Day of Judement, 
of course we use the word m an extreme and culpable Fense 

\ news volume of Whitehall Sermons. by the Rev. 
Charles rrivale fry another common rmefance of 
reserve. tot na we t! rok. of the moet prone ana 
One of the sermons te headed Daneers of cultivate 
distmet and cubypect, Rut the text appears 
wwgularly mapposite. © Lhen Jesus beholding him, lowed him, 
and said unte bum. one thine thou lackest: Go thy wav, sell 
whatsoever thon hast and ove to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treastire in heaven: and take try thy crose and follow me And 
he was sad at that savine, and went awav oreved: for he had 
great possessrone "(Mark x 22). A discourse which pre- 
sented eneh a diwereity of nade one curioune to eve 
the Ine of thouweht produced from these two terme, Curiosity 
vas rewarded with the followmne paragraphs : 


Now, with respeet to the nature of the sacrifice, which seems to be 
demanded of cneh a character as UL have deseribed, let me firat make 
, few remarks on the wav tn which we may distinguish the spirit fram 

letter of our Lord's command m this Every one has ob- 
rved, and perhans with some surprise, how large a part of the precepts 


whieh our Saviour delivered to these with whom lle conversed, was de- 
ted to the abandenment ot their worldly POSSessions, their wealth, for 
aake of the Gospel,  Lloawever mach Lis weneral exhortations, as 
sermon on the Mount, for instance, lie msists upon the blessing 
which attends meekness, holiness and every other moral virtue ; ; yet the 
il test by which be tries the faith of those with whom He personally 
onverses, seems uniformiv to be that of calling them to renounce their 
we toh iw goods, and so take up their cross and follow Him. It may be 
rat this test was chosen bv His pertect wisdom, as the most universally 

, aneile “able tle could adopt, inasmuch as it inveives a sacrifice of which 
1 mankind can teel the severity in a greater or less degree, however dif- 
(erent mav be their tastes and tempers and ther personal wants, and 
which He therefore Knew nugit be appealed to as a standard in every 
we and country, Dut He may also have employed it fer this very 
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reason, rather as a type of the kind of saetificee which he dore rently 
require ; which must of course vary in different individuals according to 
the seale of their moral deficienéies. 

“Fle knew well that the relinquishment of their wealth wonld not be an 
equal sacrifice to all characters among mankind; that the abandonment 
of easy and luxurious living, or of the pursuit of worldly advancement, 
for the cake of fixing their thoughts apon Him, would be a kind of devo- 
tion fo which the temper of certain times and the discipline of certain 
clases of eociety would lead with no extraordinary effort. He knew 
how pride and self-content might he veiled under the of «elf. 
imposed poverty, and how entirely inswhicient any single formal demand 
of sacrifice on man’s part, would be to counteract the tendency of the 


world to exalt and magnify those whom God proposes to bumble and 
abuse, 


« Awain, the concentration of our Savionr's precepts npon the encrifice 
of outward possessions, was peculiarly applicable at the time at which He 
ippeared, from the remarkable concentration of human interests, at least 
in Palestine, npon obtaining and enjoying them. The late imposition 
of a foreign government upon them debarring them from all entertain 
ment of political interests, the very slight intelleetual enltare whieh 
their nation had ever enjoyed, the simplic ity of the forms and nsages of 
among them, miret have contribted to direct the mind of the 
almost colely to the of wealth, and the attainment of 
the enjoyments to he derived from it in their coarsest forms, Tn short, 
society amone that people was divided, to an extent which we with fer 
intellectnal and social resources can hardly conceive, into the 
two elasses of those who soueht wealth for the sake of sensnal pleasure, 
and those who renounced it for the sake of abstracting themselves from 
the world and devoting themselves to religions contemplation, ‘The 
non of the practic al habits of a man of the world with a religions life, 
Yas comp: ative ly so rare, thatin the gre at majority of cases it contd 
iniy he by renouneing the ple asures of the world altovether that men 
“nid he reealled to a sense of God and their duty fo Him. fT CONCEIVE, 
‘herefore, that our Saviour’s exhortations to the young man in the text, 
o sell all he had and give to the poor, and take op his cross and fol. 
ow Elim, is to be anderstood in a much wider sense onder the cir 
‘wNstanees of society at the present dag. The peculiar and growing 
langer of our times, in a religious point of view, appears to he the 
immense multiplicity of objects and interests which the excessive refine- 


ment of modern society opens to us and invites us to entertain. —pp. 


This of coarse 1s one step at least from the text to the subject 
amounced m the headmg. ‘The remamder of the process our 
readers will probably take on trust, But what do we see here’ 
it is admitted that every one must observe with surprise, how 
large a part of ow Saviours teaching was devoted to argwg the 
ibaudowment of worldly possessions for the sake of the Gospel, 
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There can be no doubt it is a very remarkable portion of the 
Gospels. That any sect of Christians, which really and honestly 
acts up to the principle of “ the Bible only,” should attempt a 
community of goods, or that it should have been found necessa 
to have an article expressly directed against that supposed obliga- 
tion, is not to be wondered at. But here Mr. Merrivale finds some- 
thing in human nature, and something in the political state of the 
Jews (a most inexhaustible fund of explanations by the bye), to 
warrant the belief that the words “ Sell whatsoever thou hast and 
give to the poor,” spiritually considered, amount to nothing more 
specific than that we should not let our mtellectual and social 
pleasures interfere with our devotion to God. ‘The precept was 
to be understood /iterally, or at least very strictly, by the Jews; 
but happy England need no such hard measures. And where is 
this preached’ In the most money-getting, money-smitten, mo- 
ney-tainted, money-swollen metropolis in the world ;—in the very 
‘Tyre of Christendom;—within a stone’s throw of council cham- 
bers, whence fire and sword are sent over the whole earth, to open 
a way for commerce by the overthrow and desolation of peaceful 
empires, and in which Mammon is held the true basis of policy, 
the grand Ductor dubitantium;—to a congregation of which that 
very “council is supposed to be a part, it is proclaimed that the con- 
tinual denunciations and prohibitions of wealth im Scripture need 
not give us any particular anxiety, so as we take care to confine 
our circle of acquaintance within proper limits, and do not attempt 
to know more than we have leisure to learn. Now here is an 
instance, and a very common one, of reserve. One of the most 
striking characteristics of Scripture, the law of poverty, is re- 
served. According to the view of reserve in the Tract, as a 
universal moral rule, the law of poverty, as well as every other 
precept, ought to be reserved, that is, administered with discre- 
tion, But in the instance just given, we confess the rule is stretched 
too far, or rather exceeded altogether. 

We might instance some other of the stricter and more self- 
denying precepts of Scripture, such as are commonly called 
counsels of perfection; and which have always been reserved ; 
now too far. Let any one compare the Fathers with modern 
practical divines, and say which come nearer to the tenor of inspt- 
ration. The difference consists in this, that we, whether wisely 
and warrantably or not, reserve these poimts more than the 
Fathers. 

If, when we speak of religious knowledge, we mean some 
course of religious instruction administered with a wise eco- 
nomy, providing against all abuses and perversions and hin- 
drances as far as human foresight and human power can antici- 
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pate, then indeed the very phrase communication of religious 
knowledge implies whatever is here intended by the word re- 
serve. But it is not disguised that it is an actual evil, against 
which these Tracts are directed; and that is irreverence in the 
general, and in particular an exhibition of the doctrine of the 
Cross without that reverential discretion, and without that close 
bearing on Christian duty which Scripture and the Church alike 
have taught us. 

As for irreverence in the general, who will deny that it is so 
widely diffused and so deeply ingrained, as to be now, in the eyes 
of the whole civilized world, a prominent characteristic of the 
English nation? We seem to hold nothing sacred, neither place, 
nor time, nor person, nor word, nor thing. Any superstition, so 
as it have the least imaginable ground in reason or antiquity, if it 
have so much as one sacred book, or the slightest system, is able 
to make head against us as having no apparent religion whatever. 
To certain nations we seem only as the soul-less genii of the 
earthly elements and powers ;—masters of war, of mechanics, of 
policy, of every art of worldly greatness, but utterly unpartici- 
pate in the caste and element of heaven. But we need not go 
beyond our native soil for the said proof of a universal irreve- 
rence. All but the whole population of our towns at least despise 
all, or a great part, of the sacred truths they were taught to hold 
precious in their childhood. The Bible is laid aside, or perverted, 
or profaned, As much of it is remembered as will serve to ex- 
cuse a secure and indolent presuming on the long suffering of 
God, a false reliance on His grace, an indifference to outward 
and regular acts of religion ; or as will occasionally heip people 
to express themselves on some ordinary topic; or as will sup- 
ply the demagogue with some familiar illustration to set forth 
his own wicked argument; or as will give poimt to some profane 
jest or imprecation, Any one conversant with the language of 
the Chartists may see the sad fruit of much of our boasted 
scriptural education. As far as pretended scriptural foundation 
is concerned, there is nothing so preposterous in their setting up, 
as they have done in many large towns, as a religious sect. 
Their system, their speaking, their principles and their expecta- 
tions are all patched and bedizened with numberless—and they 
not the least solemn—fragments from the sacred text, Nay, we 
speak not only of Chartists—they do but follow their betters. 
One can hardly read the report of a liberal meeting on any poli- 
tical or mercantile question, without seeing Scripture forced in 
at every turn where one would least expect it. A text rounds 
a period, a text gives sting to censure, atext props up some plan 
of injustice, a text pulls down some social rank or breaks 
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through some wise distinetron, a text puffs up the self-conceited 
or terrifies the humble. 

The whote liberal press aleo exhibits the same contagion of ir. 
reverence, [t spreads from the able and ingenious metropolitan 
journal, down to the lowest provineral sertbhbler. | Ewervwhere, in 
revrew and newspaper, one may see theological terms emptloved 
to express political thines, and persons, and changes. ‘The para 
bles are perverted to illustrate revolutionary dogmas, Famer 
forms of expresston are stolen from the Seripture to give a sem 
lance of mother-English to the stvle of the sophist and the svs- 
rememonger, ‘Phe most destrnetive and worldly principles are 
clothed metaphor, rdrom, and obsolete words pilfered 
from the same sacred treasury. M. re politreal abstractions are 
pom pousty put forth m the dress of heavenly and spiritual things, 
Lhe prophetic anticipations of the people of God are deprived 
of ther own proper orandeur, to rvest wath an empty drenity 
the disordered cravings of discontent, and the selfish projects of 
restless ambrtron, The mysterrons terms which express the aw- 
ful realities of the Incarnation, are transferred to the base organ 
ations of faction, and the caprictons revolutions of popular will. 
are honoured with the etyle and title of apostles, evan- 
and they strike higher at more than 
heman honours, Tmprae treable theerres of equality and greedy 
chemes of lust and heence are exalted inte gospels of salvation, 
Means ard channels of agitation and COrPeptron are spoken of as 
having a sacramental officaey, We are daily told of the regene- 
ratton of the world bw sottush vureans and vistonary So- 
cralets Dreanrve of bleod-thirety revenge fer tancied violations 
of abstract nights are compared with the awful vengeance m- 
bw the mandate of the O long accumnuiat- 
me creme, and ith the rioht ous retributions on the OPpPressors 
of God's favoured people. The dav of jadgment itself is parodied, 

\n audacious matenalism infests the land, driving ancient 
prety from its most secret haunts, setting men at liberty trom in 
stinctive scruples, and disengage them from heavenly aspirations, 
Bat its own baseness and hatetulness would soon be its rum, 
Ewerv thing that srckened men of carth and carned hope bevond 
the grave,—-overy loving and gentle and noble affection would tell 
agamst materiahism, ull it returned whence it came. So it sus- 
tams its hold bw an alhance with some corrupted powers of rel- 
cron, that have, as it were, plaved the traitor to their cause. By 
their ard it is enabled to set up as a rehgion itself, as an earthly 
or rather bellish denies ali spiritual 
bemgs and things and operations, the whole preternatural world, 
wed sets op nature mm the plece thereof. Unless we have no 
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knowledge or discernment the most zealous and the mightrest 
teachers of this spurious system, are those who unite refigions 
knowledge with the spirtt of the world. Men of talent and bold: 
brought up im the heat of rehgious profession and 
talk and agitation, early filled with letter and doctrine, but mean- 
while andise iplined, untrained in fear and reverence, and with 
everything around them of a contrary tendency; then finding Th) 
the pursuits of the world, in physical science, in polities, in mere 
secular literature, something seemingly more consistent and real 
and ennobling ;—these, able thus by circumstances to betray rele 
gion to the world, and carry all her arms, her treasures, her bane 
ners, and her tokens into the camp of the enemy, are the greatest 
and most fearful conspirers for the world against the Church. 
These are ae the ginnts who in the earliest age resulted from the 
unhallowed union of the sons of Grd and the daughters of man, 
and who filled the earth with violence, and corrupted every ima. 
emation of man’s heart. 

Now as these are but types of the system, and as every lesser 
degree does but tread in their steps, as far as it partakes of their 
pportunities, itis easy to see the great danger the Church has 
now fo git id agaist, It is not so much want of religious 
knowledee. ia fall of religions knowledge given im that 
degree and land to make the owners despise what they know and 
desire to know no more. Tt must never be forgotten that the 
children who were m our schools in 1820, as a mass, have left 
the Chureh sy: and that even the Chartists and Socialists of 1840 
have recenved, and show now, their modicum of religious knows 
ledge. “There is a want of something to go with that knowledge ; 
come wise discretion, some politic economy, some parental system, 
some reserve, if we may use the word, not only | in the very act of 
parting the letter of knowledge, but in the whole C ‘hristian diss 
cipline from childhood to youth, and youth to age. ‘There 
needs that religion should not cheapen herself by excessive ims 
portanity, by continually presenting and offering herself to those 
who, as experience tells us, love her less the more she impor- 
tunes them. ‘There needs that religion should wear an aus 
lerer, a more commanding, a more duty-requiring, a more sine 
reproving and more awetul aspect, There needs also that it 
should show itself more towards God, and not so out of propors 
tion towards man. ‘This is an age of importunity to man, not to 
God ; of preaching not of praying ; of books not of sacraments ; 
of open Bibles and closed churches. 

And it does seem to us, and that on a tolerably extensive ac- 
quaintance of the modes of religious talking and feeling of different 
classes both in town and rural populations, that the most striking 
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aud miserable feature of all this irreverence and indifference and 
extreme contempt under which religion les, is the abuse of the 
doctrines of Free grace. Whatever religion the mass of the people 
have or have not, thus much most of them hold :—that Christ died 
for them; and that, if they are to be saved, it is by faith im that doc- 
trine they will be saved ; that it does not lie in their power to make 
that faith strong and vital and heartfelt; that such a faith is the 
gift of God, to be waited for; that when it comes, if ever, it will 
naturally produce the fruit of a religious life ; that ¢hen all good- 
ness and piety, prayers, reading, industry, temperance, honesty, 
and the like, will become easy, spontaneous, and delightful ; that 
religion will have no pains or difficulties except some few spiritual 
conflicts in theearly stage, aud such trials as may subsequently arise 
from the visitations of Providence and the persecutions of men ; 
that meanwhile, any attempt at religious obedience is useless, 
prayers are idle formalities, and the Sacrament a greater con- 
demnation. ‘This creed, whether expressed or not, whether to 
be elicited by cross-examination or not, is, we are sure, the pre- 

vailing faith of the land; and though it be defensible throughout, 
it is in Our judgment quite enough | to account for the actual irre- 
ligion of the mass of the people. 

This is the staple of dissenting preaching, and of all that 
preaching which takes more hold on the ignorant than even the 
comparative sobriety of the meeting-house,—the preaching of the 
lighter and more irregular forces of dissent. ‘There are few persons 
in town or village that have not many times heard themselves sum- 
moned by some bold and earnest man, with words that pierced 
into the very secrets of their heart, to close with their Saviour 
then and there, to accept the salvation then for the first time and 
perhaps for the last time offered to them, to receive that imstant 
the pardon of their sins, and be immediately put into a state of 
absolute salvation, ‘The Atonement thus nakedly, thus lavishly 
preached, produces much the same spiritual result as the Romanist 
of sacramental influence, as the indiscriminate grant- 

ing of absolutions, the indulgences, and What history informs us | 
of the Pardoners of former days. Indeed, the more one inquires, 
the more one finds the same errors existing in every system, only 
changed in form. Wherever duty is difficult, religion will be made 
easy, and salvation cheapened. We have our Pardoners, who pro- 
mise Immediate and certain remission of sins past, and sometimes 
indefectible grace for the future, on a mere act of the inward will, 
or a mere momentary excitement and concentration of feeling. 
In the same church we have heard curate after curate, preacher 
after preacher, stranger after stranger,—each in utter contempt 
of the labours of his predecessor, and even of their labours for 
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whom he was that day the substitute, aud also with a like impro- 
vidence for his successors,—preach “ the gospel” as if an unheard 
-of thing, introduced then for the first time in the memory of man, 
never to be uttered there again with the like power, and offered 
once for all as the alternative of everlasting weal or woe, Nay, 
we chanced once to be present in the chief church of a manufac- 
turing town, where | an brish clergyman, a man of talent and edu- 
cation, made a solemn appeal to a numerous congregation, of 
whom he knew next to nothing, to close immediately with God's 
covenant in Christ. He promised to make a pause long enough 
for the perfect performance of this invisible species of sacrament, 
He did pause for a whole minute, and that in the midst of a flood 
of the most fervid declamation. He then broke the awful silence 
by announcing, in what seemed a premeditated form of absolution, 
that all those who had, during that pause allowed them, repented 
of their sins, made up their minds to believe im Christ, were now 
forgiven all their sins, and would undoubtedly be saved. ‘This 
was an exaggeration of the practice, but not substantially much 
more shocking than what prevails in every place and book and 
other means of religious teaching. If such appeals were only 
heard by the serious, the case would be different, though evil 
would, as it actually does, result in them as well; but they are 
heard Sunday after Sunday, and in some shape day after day, by 
the careless and unbelieving ; who accept almost imperceptibly, 
by force of nature, so much of the system as excuses them from 
responsibility and the necessity of immediately working dut their 
own salvation with fear and trembling. 

When any evil has existed for a great length of time it becomes 
self-supported, and self-defensive. One ramification balances 
another, Collateral forms of the error, like the bastions of a for- 
tification, furnish mutual protection. A wide-spread contagion 
corrupts both the ordinary ways of action, and the rules of judg- 
ment,—practice as well as theory, Words, works, and thoughts, 
are brought into perfect unison. Every avenue of sense and re- 
flection is vitiated. ‘The heresy produces the medium by which 
it is seen, and by the natural workings of the intellect, as well as 
by the all-facilitating, all-smoothing powers of habit, is harmonized 
into a spurious consistency with itself, and with the rest of existent 
things, however really heterogeneous they may be, and however 
absolutely true. ‘This only will account for the awful predomi- 
nance of the most flagrant untruths, and of habits the most con- 
trary to the common sense, and evident happiness of mankind, 
through whole peoples, and regions, and climes; and that not only 
for one or two generations, not for the lifetime of one or two 

NO. LXI,—JAN, 1842, R 
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powerful minds, but for long revolutions of ages, nay, without a 
miracle to arrest them, for ever and ever. 

Error becomes then at last, we say not so specious and plau- 
sible, but so absolutely, so sensibly, so demonstrably true, that it 
is as difficult to doubt one’s own existence as the existence of 
those manifest axioms and realities with which one’s own exist- 
ence seems inseparably connected, and which appear the very 
elements of our being. Not even will we suffer the most over- 
whelming probability to undermine our confidence in what we 
see, and feel, and know, and even are. ‘Though we admit that 
all the world be wrong, nay, though we maintain the perversion 
of all the world, as the necessary condition of our being right, yet 
will we not suspect that what is in all cases but ours the 
inevitable lot of humanity, may be our lot also: and we rather 
suppose some such incredible fiction as a special charter and pro- 
vidential monopoly of truth, than admit that our national pecu- 
liarities may some of them possibly be only so many members of 
the great family of error, 

Hence may be seen what a work of works it is to oppose with 
effect any long standing spirit of error, First of all, he that under- 
takes this task will have to conquer himself as well as those he would 
disabuse. He is himself infected,—every word that comes to his 
lips or his pen, brings with it its popular use. Whatever he says 
must either be intelligible, only because it is understood in the 
common acceptation of the terms; or unintelligible and offensive, 
because expressed with reference to some correcter nomenclature. 
Whether he begins with main principles, or with details, his task 
is equally difficult: from principles he is pushed to illustrations: 
from particular instances to the great premises of his argument. 
If he tries to do a little, —to cut off one or two forms of the error, 
it is as if he drew one pailful out of a pool: the pressure of the 
surrounding water immediately replaces the vacuum. Every other 
form and manifestation of the error tells against him. If he tries 
to do much,—-to construct some master-work of argument against 
the whole system, then at once he exposes a whole line to attack, 
the weakest or most assailable points of which the enemy may 
select at his leisure. A thousand opponents, wilfully or carelessly, 
or for want of capacity, may either slur over his arguments, and 
then deny his conclusions, as if they were insulated and capricious 
suggestions ; or they may fix upon his principles, and endeavour to 
reduce them to absurdity by forced and unwarrantable illustrations. 
And lastly, that very numerous and miscellaneous multitude of 
men of place, and men of standing, and men of business, and talk- 
ers and writers who have not a sacred devotion to truth wherever 
it may lead them, but are concerned to stand well with the people 
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or the powers that be, or to be at peace, or not to give offence 
when they can go on pretty well without doing so, or not to em- 
barrass some plan or view of their own, or not to hazard their 
reputation for sense or piety on the precarious foundation of new 
and unpopular principles,—all these, and more than thought can 
muster, will be arrayed in a physical, if not a mental, unanimity 
against such a design. ‘The statesman has his party, the agitator 
has his cause, the religionist has his system, in favour of which he 
daily prays that every other moving thing and living influence in 
the world may be in abeyance. He dreads even to let his mind 
work in any other channel than his own, not choosing to expend 
even time and thought upon that which helps not him. 

Now if there is one evil more than another which may be said 
to be wide spread, inveterate, absorbed into the national charac- 
ter and actual state of things, and at the bottom of the most 
striking religious errors of the day, it is an irreverent, careless, im- 
prudent, and injurious handling of divine things: in other words, 
a want of proper Reserve. We say in other words, for what the 
Tracts before us treat of is what we have described. Turn where 
you will irreverence taints the land. None can deny it. What- 
ever the cause, the fact remains. Whether the Tracts suggest the 
true root of the evil, and the right remedy or not, there is the dis- 
ease,—still eating away the religious sensibilities of the people. 
Millions there are who know much, and cannot but know much ; 
who see that there are places called the houses of God, and persons 
called His ministers, and a Book called His word, and precepts 
called His laws, and life and death, and heaven and hell, and 
health and disease, and the elements, and meat and drink, all said 
to be His instruments of blessing and cursing, his storehouses for 
weal or for woe. Yet Him, whom they cannot help knowing, 
they despise. If they be deemed to know ever so little yet they 
must be confessed to have still less reverence. Again, millions 
of Bibles have been spread over the land. Where are they? How 
are they valued or read? And they who are most known to read 
them among the less educated classes,—are they even churchmen? 
Millions of children have been schooled either by the Church, or 
by zealous religious communities. Where, and what, and with 
whom are they now ?—-Whence comes all this? It comes, we say, 
from a want of Reserve, or a wise economy, in communicating 
Religious Knowledge. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


We earnestly ask our readers’ attention to two very important pamphlets just 
published on a very important subject. Mr. Hope’s “‘ Bishopric of the United 
Church of England and Ireland at Jerusalem considered,” (Stewart), and 
Mr. Palmer's “ Aids to Reflection on the seemingly double character of the 


Established Church with reference to the Foundation of a Protestant Bishopric 
at Jerusalem.” (Rivingtons.) 


The second volume of Mr. Rose’s translation of Neander’s Church History 
(Rivingtons) is a work of very great labour and care. It contains the author's 
history of the development of Christian doctrine out of the Church as well as 
in it, that is, of Greek thought done into German. He is a brave man who, 
siccis oculis, contemplates the translation of such a stupendous work. Of 
course neither Mr. Rose nor ourselves follow Neander in his doctrinal specu- 
lations, which are only bearable from a consideration of the disadvantages 
under which their author lies as being a Lutheran or Evangelical. But the 
volume is very valuable notwithstanding, of great service to the ecclesiastical 
student, with much more to instruct in the way of facts than to deduce in the 
way of theories. 

Dr. Arnold has published his “ Inaugural Lecture on the Study of Modern 
History,” (Parker, Oxford,) which, as might have been expected from the au- 
thor, is in a very high degree able and interesting. He sets plainly before his 
hearers the vastness of his subject (see e.g. p. 29), and forcibly suggests to us 
(though he hardly seems himself alive to this truth) the strict previous disci- 
pline in those studies, whose principles and evidence come more closely home 
to individual and personal experience, which will be necessary in order rightly 
to apprehend the phenomena of history, and gather from them true lessons 
rather than false. Another feature, for which we were also fully prepared, is 
his great superiority over the average of modern historians in the religiousness 
of histone. The particular line of argument, in favour of Warburton’s wretched 
sentiments as to the functions of a state, which has lately appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, meets with a refutation really triumphant (p.15—17). At 
the same time we must confess to have been disappointed in some respects 
that he has not more completely rescued history from the dominion of that 
heathenism which, it is to be feared, has infected every branch of study in 
Protestant hands. We had hoped that even his view of the Christian Church 
would have allowed him to recognize as a phenomenon (and, if one at all, then 
necessarily the very principal one) of the history of Christian times, that a pe- 
culiar people, subject to a special Providence, and whose fortunes are ruled 
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by new and mysterious laws, has come into relations with the political world. 
But such a belief is, alas! wholly inconsistent with the language of the latter 
part of his lecture. 

Mr. Bowyer's work, “The English Constitution” (Burns), is much too im- 
portant for a mere cursory notice. We will only observe that, while he has 
endeavoured to preserve an almost judicial impartiality, and avoid every 
expression likely to offend, he has not shrunk from the attempt to get rid of 
the Erastianism of former writers on this subject, and to consider the Church, 
not a mere creation of temporal law, but as pre-existent, and of divine right. 

The Christian Knowledge Society’s edition of Jeremy Taylor’s Golden Grove 
has had for a long time “ A Guide for the Penitent” bound up with it. Ano- 
ther edition has since, we hear, been issued, in which this is omitted. An omis- 
sion of this sort is a very significant step, and should not be passed over at 
least without a protest; for ifone by one the works of our elder divines are 
thus stigmatized by no inconsiderable authority as obsolete, such persons as 
agree with them in doctrine must needs finds themselves more and more thrown 
into the unfair position of seeming innovators instead of actual preservers. 
Is it omitted because the spirit of penitence is opposed to that of the present 
age, to which this Society seems too ready to bow? Or, because it advises the 
troubled in spirit ‘to disburden themselves into the bosom of their Confessor, 
who not only standeth between God and them to pray for them, but who hath 
the power of the keys committed to him, upon their true repentance to absolve 
them in Christ’s name from those sins which they have confessed to him?” Or 
is it omitted because it gives strong rules and exhortations about fasting? It 
may be as well to observe that the edition recently printed at Oxford (Parker) 
includes the “ Guide for the Penitent.” 

A “Selection from the first four volumes” of Mr. Newman’s Sermons, 
(Rivingtons) consists, perhaps, of those sermons which his readers have felt to 
produce the most impression, and presents in a portable shape a summary of 
his practical theology. 

Mr. Gresley's volume of “ Parochial Sermons” (Burns), published in behalf 
of a new church at Fradley, in the midst of an increasing and destitute popu- 
lation, is characterized by a plainness and earnestness in keeping with that 
object. Mr. Gresley deserves the public thanks for giving us, instead of a 
subscription list, a good engraving of Fradley Church, which appears a very 
picturesque and village-church-like structure. 

“The Seven Sermons preached at the Consecration and Re-opening of the 
Parish Churclr of Leeds” (Green, Leeds), with many particulars of that re- 
markable occasion, is a very elegant volume, got up with great ecclesiastical 
effect, and sold for the benefit of the Building Fund. Under the disguise of 
this elegance are some striking and even powerful{sermons. 

The Rev. W. Hull, author of a few pages ‘‘ On Calvinism” (Rivingtons), 
will not expect our acquiescence in all that he says. We think, however, that 
his remarks on the fanatical character of that theory are valuable, especially 
his analysis of President Edwards’s mind, By the bye, is not Mr. Noel, 
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against whose views Mr. Hull’s Appendix is directed, bythis time qu ite out 
of the pale of theological discussion ? 

The Seventh Part of Mr. Girdlestone’s “ Commentary” (Rivingtons), is 
out, containing from Isaiah to Lamentations. These lectures appear to pre- 
serve their practical aim, with a special bearing, as the subjects of the pro- 
phetic books require, on national sins and national calamities. 

Mr. Sewell has published “ An Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato” 
(Rivingtons), containing the substance of some articles in this Review, and a 
reprint of one in the Quarterly. 


A third volume of “ Tracts of the Anglican Fathers” (Painter) on “ Disci- 
pline” has appeared. 

The Rev, William Goode, the author of several publications against Dis- 
senters, and some Tracts on Church Rates, has published, under the title of 
“ The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice” (Hatchards), a most ponderous mass 
of strictures upon the Tracts for the Times, &c., which will perhaps be a lasting 
monument of the writer’s industry, but is as little in place in modern contro- 
versy, as the millstones and landmarks, which the Homeric warriors used in an 
extremity to heave against one another, would be in the warfare of these days. 
Mr. Goode, to do him justice, appears very learned in the Tracts for the Times, 
and in some of the articles that have appeared in the Review. At first, we 
even thought that several of them could, if lost, be entirely replaced from 
his pages. The line of argument may be seen from the first items in the table 
of contents: “ All Divine revelation demands our implicit faith and obedience. 
—In a revelation of truths above our comprehension, demanding our faith, we 
are bound to require sufficient evidence of its divine origin —This we must do 
individually, because we are to be judged as individuals,” &e. 

“ Episcopacy and Presbytery,” by the Rev. Archibald Boyd (Seeley and 
Burnside) is a very complete and elaborate reply to the “ Plea for Presbytery,” 
an attack on the Anglo-Irish church, which had been adopted as a manifesto 
by the General Synod of Ulster. 

Mr. Maitland has added to his former pamphlet, “ Six more Letters” ( Riving- 
tons), on Fox’s Acts and Monuments, originally published in the British Ma- 
gazine, exposing with considerable acuteness and research the monstrous mis- 
statements and unsound opinions of that writer. He has also published the 
first instalment of some ‘‘ Notes” on Prebendary Townsend’s share in the 
editorship of Fox. There seems a’ kind of fatality in everything connected with 
the martyrologist; the spirit of blundering having passed from him to his 
biographers. Mr. Townsend, after we know not how many years of prepa- 
ration, and with the eyes of some thousands of subscribers upon him, has 
brought out a Life of Fox, assuming as genuine and authentic a legendary 
Memoir, which has been ascribed to the son of the martyrologist, but which, it 
appears, was not, and could not possibly have been written by him. 

Mr. Bowdler, a name well known and long esteemed amongst us, has pub- 
lished “ A Letter to a Friend” (Rivingtons), in which he insists on the latent 
or disregarded means of discipline contained in the English Church, the neglect 
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or disuse of which lies at our own door, and the revival rests with ourselves. 
His object is to show that there is “ no need to join the Romish communion on 
account of the want of discipline in the Church of England.” He writes not as 
one who merely theorizes on the subject, but as one who feels the want to be so 
practical, that he ventures to assume “ some remedy will be applied sooner or 
later.” Meanwhile he contends, and rightly, that our capabilities of guidance 
are on the whole far greater than many will allow. With this view, he uses the 
word “ discipline,” we observe, in a large sense, as expressing “a principle,” 
as, e. g. when he speaks of the daily services and weekly communions “ as in- 
struments of moral and mental discipline.” But, when he comes to bear upon 
its restricted and technical meaning, he does not shrink from touching on those 
points of “ Church discipline,” which, however strange they may seem to some 
ears, and lightly esteemed by thethoughtless, have much to do with Christian 
practice, aud with the wants and workings of the human heart. The Letter is 
throughout thoughtful and earnest, in many parts very plain spoken. It is 
important as being the testimony of one of those who in past years have 
maintained amid much obloquy the sounder principles of our Chureh, and 
expressing his sympathy with those whose lot it has been, amid no incon- 
siderable share of it, to develop them. 

Amongst other praiseworthy designs for giving a more devotional and prac- 
tical, and less controversial, character to religion, there has been commenced 
a series of “ Select Homilies for Holy Days and Seasons, translated from the 
Writings of the Saints,” (Burns). The first number contains three homilies of 
St. Cesarius of Arles, and St. Bernard, for Advent. “The immediate practical 
object” of the anonymous editors is to furnish a companion for the Christian 
Year, “ for the purpose of private meditation or popular teaching.” If we may 
venture to suggest another speciai use of the series, we would recommend it to 
clergymen, and all who have in any degree the spiritual oversight of others, as 
furnishing topics, arguments, and, with a little adaptation, the very words, for 
private exhortation. The homilies appear to be really translated, not para- 
phrased, so that nothing is lost of the serious, simple, and startling character 
of the originals. 

Amongst the number of tales and books for the young, that have appeared 
since our last we may notice, ‘‘The Forest of Arden: a Tale illustrative of the 
English Reformation,” by Mr. Gresley, (Burns), describing with the well- 
known moderation of the author, the conflict between the old and the new 
system : the third and last series of Mr. Paget's “ Tales of the Village” (Burns), 
in which Church principles are brought into collision with wealthy infidelity, 
in a lively dramatic style: “The Lost Brooch,” (Burns), the promised conti- 
nuation of “The Fairy Bower,” exhibiting the characters of the former tale in 
a maturer stage: ‘Robert and Frederick; A Boy’s Book,” (Seeley and Burn- 
side), clever and lively, with much more sense and nature than is usually to 
be found in conjunction with the principles of the school to which the tale 
belongs; interspersed, however, with theological expositions, that come in 
sometimes rather oddly, and in real life would produce very little effect: 
“Examples and Warnings,” translated from the German of the Rev. Dr. Barth 
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(Lingham), a series of stories in a quaint amusing style illustrative of German 
Protestantism, occasionally wanting in the spirit of reverence: ‘ The Winter's 
Tale,” and “ Little Bertram’s Dream,” (Burns), a graceful and interesting little 
volume for children, to be followed, we hope, by others from the same serious 
but imaginative pen: “ The Little Cousins,” (Burns), a very pretty narrative 
of some very small people, written with a great deal of simplicity, ease, and 
cheerfulness, and capable of interesting all ages from the grandchild of four 
years to the grandsire of fourscore. Burns’ penny series proceeds with a spirit 
that renders it difficult to keep pace with it; and it continues to show the same 
right feeling, judgment, and liveliness. On the same scale as these smaller fry 
we see that a monthly magazine is making its appearance, for which we wish 
every success. 

It has often occurred to us, that the rising generation is losing much by the 
absence of /Esop’s Fables from the nursery and school-room. They have for 
two thousand years or more been the chief child’s book; but now, by the 
crowd of competitors, more than by any formal condemnation, they seem quite 
excluded. We are not, however, about to recommend any new edition for 
general use ; as indeed we know of none. But here is a collection of A.sop’s 
Fables translated into Chinese by the learned Mun Mooy Seen-Shang, and re- 
translated for the use of learners by his pupil Robert Thorn, Esq. one of her 
Majesty's interpreters ; a very interesting volume, especially in these days 
when the English seem to think they have a sort of reversionary interest in the 
celestial Empire, and are already in imagination parcelling it out. The plan 
of the publication gives every possible help to the learner. 

Our readers will probably remember the design of No. 85 in the Tracts for 
the Times, viz. to show that we may not fairly conclude the unscripturalness of 
any practice from its not being identically or explicitly mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, as it cannot be denied that many things would have appeared to us un- 
scriptural but for the fact of their actually being in Scripture. In pp. 88, 89, 
is the following passage :— 

“ And, again, though we might bear the figure of calling our Saviour a lamb, 
if but once adopted, as if to show that it was the antitype of the Jewish sacri- 
fices, yet, unless we were used to it, would there not be something repugnant 
to our present habits of mind in calling again and again our Saviour by the 
name of a brute animal! Unless we were used to it, I conceive it would hurt 
and offend us much, to read of ‘ glory and honour’ being ascribed to Him that 
sitteth upon the Throne and to the Lamb, as being a sort of idolatry, or at least 
an unadvised way of speaking. It seems to do too much honour to an inferior 
creature, and to dishonour Christ. You will see this, by trying to substitute 
any other animal however mild and gentle. It is said that one difficulty in 
translating the New Testament into some oriental languages actually is, that 
the word in them for Lamb does not carry with it the associations which it 
does in languages which have had their birth in Christianity. Now we have a 
remarkable parallel to this in the impression produced by another figure, which 
was in use in primitive times, when expressed in our own language. The 
ancients formed an acrostic upon our Lord’s Greek titles as the Son of God, 
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the Saviour of men, and in consequence called Him from the first letters ty6i¢. 
or “ fish.’ Hear how a late English writer speaks of it, ‘This contemptible 
and disgusting quibble originated in certain verses of one of the pseudo-sybils, 
. . «+ » [know of no figure which so revoltingly degrades the person of the 
Son of God.’* Such as this is the nature of the comment made in the farther 
east on the sacred image of the Lamb. The two objectors may settle it with 
each other.” 

When we first read this, we certainly did not expect that, in England at 
least, we should ever live to see the revealed emblem of the Lamb and the 
Greek acrostic treated with equal contempt. But the progress of things is 
more rapid than one could have anticipated. What we are about to quote is 
from “ Our New Vicar: a Tale for the Times, 1841,” (Seeley), and occurs in a 
supposed letter describing the retirement of a ‘‘ Puseyite” incumbent, and the 
return of “my dear friend Walker :’— 

“Mr. D'Arcy is gone: the cross and the wax-candles are gone too—the holy 
lamb and the jish have followed them, and I wish I could say the beer-shop had 
done the same; but I fear that both that and the new inn, as well as the bad 
habits the people have acquired, are not so easily to be rooted out as the Popish 
follies which our new vicar had introduced into the church.” 

We will take this opportunity of noticing a most unaccountable error into 
which one or two writers have fallen. In the following passage from the Ar- 
ticle on “ The Abbesses Angélique and Marie des Anges,’ which we think it 
worth while quoting at length, to save the reader the trouble of reference, we 
have an account, in the course of the narrative, of an enthusiastic girl, not 
more than seventeen years old, who had been suffering for months an agonizing 
conflict between a desire of self-abasement and self-mortification, and the sense 
of a Divine call to reform Port Royal, on the one hand,—and a feeling of the 
immense difficulties of the design, specially her love for her parents, who were 
much averse to any such scheme, on the other. It must be borne in mind 
that the poor child had been long ill of an intermittent fever caused by her 
distress of mind. 

“ She had much to contend with at Andilly. The last time that she had 
been there, its beautiful woods had lessened her melancholy, and she used to 


wonder how their possessor could think of living any where else; but now her 


sorrows were of a different nature, and she no longer saw any charms in them. 
Her parents continually pressed her on the point which lay nearest to her 
heart. They accused her of presumption, in wishing, young as she was, to 
make such great changes in her convent. At length they discovered that she 
would not wear any soft clothing next her skin, and that she used to throw 
herself down on her bed without undressing. So wretched was she, and care- 
less about herself, that at last her clothes were filled with vermin. M, Arnaud, 
on finding it out, went one morning to her bed-side to reprimand her severely ; 
he attacked her on her weak side, and told her that if she continued to afflict 
him, he should die of grief. Angélique, who had at first defended herself by 


* Osburn on the Early Fathers, p. 85. 
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urging her conscience and her duty, could now only answer him by tears. 
Her little sister Mary, who was lying ill in another bed, hearing her weep, be- 
gan to weep also; loud cries were not long in coming, so that the poor father 
was for the moment entirely disarmed by his fears for his two dear ehildren.” 
— British Critic, No. LX. p. 375. 

Now it hardly deserves to be credited that any body should have imagined 

from this passing description of a temporary paroxysm of mental agony, that 
we had put forth and advocated mature, adult, deliberate, formal, systematic, 
theological dirt. Nothing but the very great hurry in which some people 
both read and write can account for such an error. One writer actually 
seems to suppose, that because there was not a solemn protest introduced in 
the middle of the paragraph exactly between the mention of the child’s deplor- 
able state and the father’s anger at the discovery, therefore we recommend all 
people, as a part of Christian perfection, to “go nasty,” as he delicately ex- 
presses it; and “ encourage our readers to convert what is simply disgusting 
without being pious, into meritorious acts.” We ought, it seems, to have in- 
serted, “ This, of course, was wrong,” or “ Angélique ought to have known 
better than this,” or “If we may venture to suggest it, no extremity of grief, 
no abasement of self, ought to have induced Angélique to neglect her daily ab- 
lutions and change of garments.” One would suppose that English ladies and 
gentlemen were a very inflammable mislead-able set, or with a very strong 
natural propensity to uncleanliness, if the above paragraph is so dangerous as 
to require whole pamphlets of protestation against the evil. As it happens, 
after all, Angélique, and by parity of reasoning we also, did protest against 
vermin (if we must talk about them). Only six pages further on, in the ac- 
count of the actual reformation, which Angélique, when in her health and 
senses, a few months afterwards, carried into effect, occurs the following pas- 
sage : 
** The prioress took their part, and urged the inconveniences of serge, as 
being apt to get dirty and breed vermin; besides, as she said, coarse linen 
would mortify the body as well as serge. The abbess, however, contrived to 
answer all her reasons, by others drawn from considerations of duty, to which 
she always leaned. She said that as for cleanliness, they could easily provide 
for that, by oftener washing the serge ; besides, the coarsest linen became soft 
by constant use, and therefore was not so well adapted to mortify the body. 
To these arguments the prioress and the whole society yielded.”— British 
Critic, No. LX. pp. 381, 382. 

The mistake we are noticing, reminds us of the well-known story about 
Thomas A Becket which passes current to this day among Protestant and in- 
fidel historians. Becket during his lifetime was considered excessively par- 
ticular about his person, more so than was then thought to become his sacred 
profession. After his death, on laying out his body, it was discovered what 
nobody, but his confessor, had ever guessed before, that he wore sackcloth next 
to his skin. On this simple circumstance is founded, first, the exaggeration 
that Becket ostentatiously exhibited his sackcloth from the day he was conse- 
crated archbishop ; secondly, the pure invention, that he was usually covered 
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with vermin. This class of animals, by-the-bye, is said to be very prolifie; but 
they cannot be more prolific than stories about them. The slightest hint seems 
to fructify rapidly and indefinitely in some people’s minds. There is however 
this difference between the material animals and their intellectual symbols: 
the former are at any rate only bred by their own kind, whereas in the case of 
the latter, the idea of sackcloth breeds an ideal nation of vermin. 

We may as well notice here another misapprehension. In the first paragraph 
of the article on New Poetry in the October Number, occur a few words on the 
power of sacred poetry, which we do not quote because our readers are pro- 
bably tired of seeing them; indeed nothing can equal the industry with which 
they were put about, and for a week or so they seemed to have a sort of ubi- 
quity. Amongst the various glosses ingeniously discovered for them, were, 
1. That they showed the importance we were likely to attach to a person of 
our views occupying the Poetry Professorship; 2. That, as a matter of fact, the 
sentence had reference to certain episcopal charges. With regard to the first 
point, no one could seriously suppose that we meant that a cause which should 
chance to enjoy the general approbation of a Professor of Poetry was certain to 
triumph over all earthly opposition,—a very brief experience being sufficient to 
refute the idea, With regard to the second point, we may state that the 
words were written long before the delivery or the expectation of the episcopal 
charges referred to, and were actually in print last June. 

The Cambridge Camden Society is continuing, with augmented zeal, its 
twofold labours for the restoration of pure architectural taste, and for the pre- 
servation of existing remains. ‘There is an energy, and a method, and, if we 
may use the expression, an extent of grasp in its designs, which make one feel 
a confident hope it will not rest from its work, till it has seen visited with its 
fostering care, and described in its annals, every thing fair or curious in the 
relics of English antiquity. We have long wished to see such an effective and 
universal agent rise up for the inspection and protection of our churches; and 
every day has increased our apprehensions lest it be deferred too long. The 
monuments of Catholic architecture, like the Sibylline books, seem fewer and 
fewer each time they are brought under one’s notice. Every visitation records 
a fresh loss ; and the decay or destruction we do not arrest this year, two or 
three years hence will have proceeded beyond the power of recovery, or even 
beyond the reach of recognition. 

While on this point, and as the perusal of some of the publications before us 
has rather quickened our architectural sympathies, we will just mention a few 
facts within our own immediate sphere of observation, showing what urgent 
necessity there is for some more searching and vigorous supervision of our 
churches than now exists. Six or seven years since, the curate of a rural 
church removed into a corner under the tower the still beautiful remains of a 
carved screen, in order to open the chancel. He intended to have it repaired 
sometime, and set up elsewhere in the church,—at any rate to preserve it; but 
left shortly after. Two years since, his successor happening to go under the 
tower, missed the precious remains, and on inquiry found the ringers had 
wholly consumed them in a fire they had made night after night, in a corner of 
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the tower, during the Christmas festivities. In the same church, a westem 
gable, which rather singularly came out in front of the tower, and contained a 
tolerably good window, was observed to lean out: the churchwardens were 
attempting to prop it up for a permanence with some spare timber, including 
the village Maypole, when down it came, and has since been rebuilt in strictest 
accordance with the rules of churchwardens’ Gothic. In the summer of this 
year we visited the large and remarkably beautiful cruciform church of a popu- 
lous country village. It was easy to detect that there had been some time 
a rood-loft, but how long since, plaster and whitewash conspired to hide, 
It was also evident that there could have been no pretence of necessity for the 
removal, as, owing to the lowness of the arch between the nave and the tower, 
the rood-loft had been placed unusually high, quite clear of the arch. Under 
the gallery there were evident vestiges of some such fabric having been mis- 


appropriated to the construction of the under-boarding and other parts of the 


gallery framework. The carving of these vestiges was very handsome, and of 
the same date as the clerestory, the old open roof hidden by a ceiling, the font 
cover, and other parts of the church. They were so used as not to show, 
the old or rather the modern gallery-front having been brought forward, 
On inquiry, it turned out that this most wanton destruction had been 
perpetrated this very spring, by the churchwardens, merely to give the 
musical gentlemen of the village a part of the gallery peculiarly their 
own, though there was plenty of room for them before. In another church, 
within the present generation, it being found necessary to rebuild the 
tower, a very beautiful lady-chapel, or chantry, on the north of the chancel, 
was taken down to supply the materials : some recumbent monumental figures 
were set upright against the wall in the belfry; a knight templar was turned 
out into the churchyard, where he is now wasting away under the tread of 
steps and the destructive sfilicidiwn from the eaves of the roof. To crown all, 
the recess of the lady-chapel, the floor being raised three or four feet, and the 
depth being much diminished, is converted into a sort of opera-box for the 
squire. In another church the materials of a handsome perforated stone 
screen, that till two years ago separated the chancel from some side chapels, 
now lie in a corner, waiting either their restoration or their destruction. Within 
ten years a good deal of very curious and beautiful painted glass, telling the 
story of the foundation of the abbey to which it originally belonged, but now 
in a church aisle built on purpose to receive it at the dissolution of religious 
houses, was destroyed by the curate’s pupils, who used to play at tennis against 
the church wall. But, not to go on with individual instances, we need only 
refer to the vast number of churches that are now being replaced by new ones, 
or extensively altered, which, though ever so inconvenient, unsightly, or dila- 
pidated, yet contained many, as it were, hidden or casual beauties, many 
smaller features of interest, now passing away without the least memorial— 
without even a sixpenny lithograph, or a sketch in a lady's album. We need 
only refer to this general fact to prove the very great use of such a general 
investigation and record as that proposed in the present instance. 

As we may possibly recur on some future occasion more at length to the 
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publications of the Society, a brief notice of their contents will now be sufficient. 
In the ‘ Transactions,” Part I. are several very interesting essays; especially 
one on an Expedition to Little Gidding, by Charles Colson, Esq., two by 
M. H. Bloxam, Esq., on Chantry Altars and the Tower of St. Benedict's, Cam- 
bridge, and two on the Crypts in London, by B. Webb, Esq. The “ Illustra- 
tions of Monumental Brasses ” are a noble work, as remarkable for the reveren- 
tial way in which it treats the subject, as for the beauty of the engravings. 
No. If. of ““A Few Words to Churchwardens,” suited to town and manufac- 
turing parishes, has come toa third edition; and a larger tract, entitled “ A 
Few Words to Church Builders,” has appeared. In the great variety, or 
rather endless fertility of valuable suggestions contained in the short compass 
of these tracts, we scarcely know what most to commend. The fabric, the 
church furniture, the arrangements and order of the service, the emblematic 
significance of the several parts of the church, and the decency and respect for 
the Divine Presence to be observed by all who have to do with the church in 
their several stations, are treated con amore, and with the utmost ability. We hope 
care will be taken to place these litle manuals in the hands of every churchwarden 
and member of a Church Building Committee, at least where there is any proba- 
bility of advice offered with so much kindness and seriousness being received 
ina similar spirit. An ‘Appendix’ to the last-mentioned tract contains a 
most useful list of fonts, windows, and rood screens, that can be recommended 
as models. ‘The writer of “ The Few Words” having incidentally alluded to 
the Greek origin of the monogram IIIS, and having thereby excited some 
little discussion, an able and learned tract has been written in his defence. 
“ The Ecclesialogist” gives a monthly report of the Society’s proceedings, of new 
churches, &c. In order to help persons who have acquired some little know- 
ledge of architecture from books, to apply that knowledge to the examination 
and description of real buildings, “ A Few Hints” have been published “On 
the Practical Study of Ecclesiastical Antiquities,” which appear a very useful 
little compendium. 

It is one proof of the growing irreverence of the age, as opposed to the 
Church, that a periodical supported by “ the religious world” should actually 
make merriment of the idea (Few Words to Church Builders, p. 7) that “ the 
doctrine of the most Holy and undivided Trinity is symbolically set forth by 
the three parallel divisions which meet us as we enter the church at the west ;” 
and one proof also of the growing incapacity for discerning spiritual things, 
that the said periodical should proceed to represent this idea as contrary to the — 
words “ none is greater or less than another.” 

The new numbers of Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge contain views of 
the new Fitzwilliam Museum, of King’s College chapel and hall, &c. in the 
best style of that unrivalled architectural engraver. 

Winkle’s Cathedrals (Tilt and Bogue), which four years since appeared likely 
to remain an unfinished work, has been resumed, we think, in a rather im- 
proved style. When finished, it will have the recommendation of being the 
only complete collection of English cathedrals, Britton’s most undeserved 
want of encouragement having compelled him to give up half way. 
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“ Remarks on Church Architecture; with Illustrations,” (Burns,) by the 
Rev. J. L. Petit, is a very beautiful work, and one we have long wished to see. 
If we mistake not, it will soon be considered as the first of a series of obser- 
vations made with a view to improve the public taste in the composition, i. {e. 
the grouping and general outline of buildings. There is nothing in which we 
are at present more defective. It is melancholy to see how much money, good 
material, elaborate detail, and even exquisite taste, is comparatively thrown 
away for want of the power of making a good whole. We have sometimes 
thought the evil might be remedied by insisting on cork or wooden models, 
which would at least discover some faults that are apt to lie hid in paper. 
Nothing is so deceptive as drawing, especially good drawing, especially when 
it is artistically shaded, and set off with a few charitable gleams and glooms 
making up for want of real relief. Itis said of some painters that they make their 
groups of rocks, or buildings, and whatever it be, by piling up coals, or boxes, 
or any kind of rubbish, so as to make an actual embryo for their fancy to mature 
to the requisite proportions; and Gilpin recommends a similar process in 
laying out grounds and parks, viz. that scaffold poles should be set up in order to 
show the effect of a house on that spot, and that a gentleman should experiment- 
alize with furze bushes before he makes an actual plantation. So we think 
that picturesque and agreeable composition is still a great desideratum in 
architecture ; and the only effectual step towards attaining it is the study of 
actual compositions—recording those that please the eye, and collecting them 
as a basis of induction ; for taste is itself a sort of induction guided by a taste- 
ful instinct. With a little more study of outline, we should escape such de- 
sights as Italian composition with Gothic detail, and churches built like houses 
or like nothing whatever. If everybody who has sufficient taste and patience 
would make a point of noticing what buildings interested him, or excited an inde- 
finite awe and sense of mystery, or captivated by their lightness and elegance, and 
seeming unity of design ; and ifhe then accurately noted their respective peculia” 
rities, it would, we doubt not, lead to the discovery of many important errors 
of taste. Now this is exactly what Mr. Petit has attempted. Seeing archi- 
tectural details sufficiently taken up by others, he has devoted himself to what 
appeared wanting and rather passed over, viz. composition. Accordingly, his 
work exhibits a most fertile and miscellaneous collection of architectural groups 
and outlines, drawn roughly indeed, but with a masterly touch, and more. 
directly subservient to his object by their roughness, than if they had that 
accuracy and minuteness which often pleases the eye so as to make it pass 
over fundamental defects of composition. The greater part of the sketches 
are from the continent, but we recognise many of our own churches, both 
town and village, in turning over the richly illustrated pages. If Mr. Petit 
will excuse the comparison, we should describe him, from his book, as an 
architectural Gilpin, which, if it be just, we hold to be no slight praise. 

We cannot quit architecture without noticing the “Elementary Remarks” 
by the Rev. J. Medley, a very interesting and well written synoptical view of 
the subject originally read at a general meeting of the Exeter Diocesan Society 
for the Promotion of the Study of Church Architecture. 
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